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My deab Doctor, 

Thirteen months ago^ when it seemed likely that tliis storr 
had Dome to a close, a kind friend brought you to my bedside, 
whence, in all probability, I never should have risen but for your 
constant watchfulness and skill. I like to recal your great goodness 
and kindness (as well as many acts of others, showing quite a 
surprising friendship and sympathy) at that time, when kindness 
and friendship were most needed and welcome. 

And as you would take no other fee but thanks, let me record 
them here in behalf of me and mine, and subscribe myself. 

Tours most sincerely and gratefully, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 



PREFACE. 



TP this kind of composition, of which the two yeara' product is 
now laid before the public, fail in art, as it constantly does 
and must, it at least has the advantage of a certain truth and 
honesty, which a work more elaborate might lose. In his 
constant communication with the reader, the Avriter is forced 
into firanknesa of expression, and to speak out his own mind 
and feelings as they urge him. Many a slip of the pen and the 
printer, many a word spoken in haste, he sees and would recal 
as he looks over his yolume. It is a sort of confidential talk 
between writer and reader, which must often be dull, must 
often flag. In the course of his volubility, the perpetual 
speaker must of necessity lay bare his own weaknesses^ vanities, 
peculiarities. And as we judge of a man^s character, after 
long frequenting his society, not by one speech, or by one 
mood or opinion, or by one day*s talk, but by the tenor of his 
general bearing and conversation; so of a writer, who delivers 
himself up to you perforce unreservedly, you say. Is he honest? 
Does he tell the truth in the main ? Does he seem actuated 
by a desire to find out and speak it ? Is he a quack, who shams 
sentiment, or mouths for effect? Does he seek popularity by 
claptraps or other arts? I can no more ignore good fortune 
tiiwn any other diance which has befallen me. I have found 
many thousands more readers than I ever looked (or. I have 
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no right to say to these^ You shall not find fault with my art^ or 
fall asleep over ray pages; but I ask you to believe that this 
person writing strives to tell the truth. If there is not that, 
there is nothing. 

Perhaps the lovers of " excitement " may care to know, that 
this book began with a very precise plan, which was entirely 
put aside. Ladies and gentlemen, you were to have been 
treated, and the writer's and the publisher's pocket benefitted, 
by the recital of the most active horrors. What more exciting 
than a ruffian (with many admirable virtues) in St. Giles's, 
visited constantly by a young lady from Belgravia? What 
more stirring than the contrasts of society ? the mixture of 
slang and fashionable language? the escapes, the battles, the 
murders ? Nay, up to nine o'clock this very morning, my poor 
friend. Colonel Altamont, was doomed to execution, and the 
author only relented when his victim was actually at the 
window. 

The "exciting" plan was laid aside (with a very honor- 
able forbearance on the part of the publishers), because, on 
attempting it, I found that I failed from want of experience of 
my subject ; and never having been intimate with any'convict in 
my life, and the manners of ruffians and gaol-birds being quite 
unfamiliar to me, the idea of entering into competition with 
M. Eugene Sue was abandoned. To describe a real rascal, you 
must make him so horrible that he would be too hideous to 
show; and unless the painter paints him fairly, I hold he has 
no right to show him at all. 

Even the gentlemen of our age — ^this is an attempt to 
describe one of them, no better nor worse than most educated 
men — even these we cannot show as they are, with the notorious 
foibles and selfishness of their lives and their education. Since 
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the author of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among 
US has been permitted to depict to his utmost power a Max. 
We must drape him, and give him a certain conventional 
simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art. Many 
ladies have remonstrated and subscribers left me, because, in 
the course of the story, I described a young man resisting and 
affected by temptation. My object was to say, that he had the 
passions to feel, and the manliness and generosity to overcome 
them. You will not hear — it is best to know it —what moves 
in the real world, what passes in society, in the clubs, colleges, 
news'-rooms, — what is the life and talk of your sons. A little 
more frankness than is customary has been attempted in this 
story ; with no bad desire on the writer's part, it is hoped, and 
with no ill consequence to any reader. If truth is not always 
pleasant ; at any rate truth is best, from whatever chair — from 
those whence graver writers or thinkers argue, as from that at 
which the story-teller sits as he concludes his labour, and bids 
his kind reader farewell. 



Kensington, 

Nov, 26ik, 1850. 
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PENDENNIS. 



CHAPTEB I. 

TO KB. H&BRT FOEKK'b kgeXOO. 



INCE that &tal bat delightfiii 
night ia GrofiTenor Fl&oe, Mr. 
Hairy Fokw's heart bad been in 
euoh a state ot i^tatiou as you 
would hard^ have thought so 
great a philoBopher could endure. 
When ire remwnber what good 
advice he had given to Pen in 
fonner days, how an early wisdom 
and knowledge of the world bod ma- 
nifested itself in the gifted youth ; 
how a constant course of self-in- 
du^enee, such as becomes a gen- 
tleman of hia means and expeotor 
tdons, ought by right to have 
increased his cymcism, and made 
him, with every succeedii^ day 
of his life, care less and less for 
every individoal in the world, witfc 
^ the sii^le exception of Mr. Hart; 
Poker, one may wonder that be should fiill into the mishap to whidi 
noet of us are subject <»ioe or twice in oar lives, and disquiet his great 
mind about a woman. But Foker, though early wise was still a man. 
He could no more escape the commtn lot than Achilles, or Ajax, or 
Lord Nelson, or Adam our first father, and now; his time being come, 
young Harry became a victim to Love, the All-conqueror. 

When he went to the Back Kitchen that night after quittiDg Arthur 
Fendennis at his Btairc«se-door in Lamb Court, the giu'twist and devilled 

VOL. IT. » 
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turkey had no charms for him, the jokes of his companions fell flatly on 
his ear; and trhen Mr. Hodgen, the singer of **The Body Snatcher," 
had a new chant even more dreadful and humorous than that famous 
composition, Foker, although he appeared his friend, and said " Bravo 
Hodgen/' as common politeness, and his position as one of the chiefs of 
the Back Kitchen hound him to do, yet never distinctly heard one 
word of the song, which under its title of " The Cat in the Cupboard," 
Hodgen has since rendered so famous. Late and very tired, he slipped 
into his private apartments at home and sought the downy pillow, but 
his slumbers were disturbed by the fever of his soul, and the very instant 
that he woke from his agitated sleep, the image of Miss Amory presented 
itself to him, and said, ** Here I am, I am your princess and beauty, you 
have discovered me, and shall care for nothing else hereafter." 

Heavens, how stale and distasteful his former pursuits and friend- 
ships appeared to him ! He had not been, up to the present time, much 
accustomed to the society of females of his own rank in life. When he 
spoke of such, he called them " modest women.** That virtue which, let 
us hope they possessed, had not hitherto compensated to Mr. Foker for 
the absence of more lively qualities which most of his own relatives did 
not enjoy, and which he found in Mesdemoiselles, the ladies of tho 
theatre. His mother, though good and tender, did not amuse her 
boy ; his cousins, the daughters of his maternal uncle, the respectable 
Earl of RosherviUe, weatied him beyond measure. One was blue, and 
a geologist; one Was a horsewoman, and smoked cigars; one was 
exceedingly Low Church, and had the most heterodox views on reli* 
gious matters ; at least, so the other said, who was herself of the very 
Highest Church faction, and made the cupboard in her room into an 
oratory, and fasted on every Friday in the year. Their paternal house 
of Drummington, Foker could very seldom be got to visit. He swore 
he had rather go the tread-mill than stay there. He was not much 
beloved by the inhabitants. Lord Erith, Lord Rosherville's heir, con- 
sidered his cousin a low person, of deplorably vulgar habits and manners ; 
while Foker, and with equal reason, voted Erith a prig and a dullard, 
the nightcap of the House of Commons, the Speaker s opprobrium, the 
dreariest of philanthropic spouters. Nor could George Robert, Earl of 
Oravesend and Eosherville, ever forget that on one evening when he 
condescended to play at billiards with his nephew, that young gentleman 
poked his lordship in the side with his cue, and said, " Well, old cock, 
I Ve seen many a bad stroke in my life, but I never saw such a bad one 
as that there." He played the game out with angelic sweetness of tem* 
per, for Hany was his guest as well as his nephew ; but he was neariy 
having a fit in the night ; and he kept to his own rooms until young Harry 
quitted Drummington on bis return to Oxbridge, where the interesting 
yotith was finishing his education at the time when the occurrence took 
{dace. It was an awful blow to the venerable earl ; the circumstance 
was never alluded to in the family ; he shunned Foker whenever he 
oKDie to see them in London or in the country, and could hardly be 
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})TOaght to gasp oat a " How d'ye do ? " to the yonng bksphemer. But 
be would not break his sister Agnes's heart, hj hanishing Hany from 
the family altogether; nor, indeed, could he afford to break witii Mr. 
Foker, senior, between whom and his lordship diere had been manj 



private truisactions, producing an exdiauge of bank cheques from Mr. 
Foker, and autographs from the earl himself, with the lettors I U 
mritt^ over his illustrious dguature. 

Besid'es the four daughters of Lord Gravesend whose various qualities 
have been eQumerat:e4 in the former paragrspb, his lordship was blessed 
with a fifth girl, the Lady Ann Milton, who, from her earliest years and 
nursery, had been destined to a peculiar position in life. It was ordained 
between her parents and her aunt, that when Mr. Harry Foker attained 
ft proper age. Lady Ann should become his wife. The idea had been 

US 
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lamiliar to h&t adnd ninn-ahe yet wow pinaloreB, and idien H«ny, the 
dirtieft of litl;le bejv, vsed to oobm back with Uack egrce from school to 
PmiBBiiDgUm, or to Mb ia^efs house of Logwood, where Lady Ann 
Uyed moeh with heranst Both of the youagpeople coincided with the 
arrangement proposed by the elders, without any protests or dificulty. 
It no more entered Lady Ann's mind to question the order of her 
fiither, than it would have entered Esther's to dispute the commands of 
Ahasuerus. The heir-apparent of the house of Foker was also obedient, 
for when the old ;g8ntleman said, " Hany, your uncle and I have 
agreed that when yon "to of a proper age, you 11 marry Lady Ann. She 
won't have my moaeg^i, h«t she 's good blood, and a good one to look at, 
and I shall xnake you comfortable. If you refuse, you'll have your 
mother's jointure, and two hundred a year during my life " — Harry, 
who knew that his sire, though a man of few words, was yet impli- 
citly to be trusted, aequiesced at once in the |>arental decree, and 
said, *' Well, sir, if JLnn^ agreeable, I say ditto. She 's not a bad- 
looking girl." 

*'And she has the best blood in Enghmd, fdr*. Your mother's 
blood, your own iHatA, ^^ said the Brew^. ^' Theory 's nothing like 
it, sir. 

" Well,«B»« you like it," flariy replied. "When yon want me, 
please ring tihe bell. Only there 's no harry, and I ^pe you 11 give us 
a long d^y. I should like to have my fting out before I marry." 

'* Fling awa|^) Harry," iBnswered the benevolent lather. ** Nobody 
prevente you, 4o ^ey ? " And so very litde raore was said upon this 
subject, and Mr. Harry fnnrsoed l^ose amusemooets am life which suited 
him best ; and hung np « httle picture of Mb coiasin an his sitting-room, 
amidst the !E\rench prints, the £R.¥onrite actnssies and dancers, the 
racing and cdMchiag works of art, which suited iiis taste and formed his 
gallery. It MS an insignificant Uttle picture, repwenting a simple 
round face with kinglets; and it made, as it mutt; be confessed, a very 
poor figure by the side of Mademoiselle Pdtitdt, dancing over a 
rainbow, er MaiknnoiseiELe Hedowa, gnmung in 4red boots and a 
lancer's 'Ca^ 
• Being engaged and disposed of. Lady Ami Milton 'did not go out so 
much in ibe world as her sisters : and olten istayed at home in London 
at the parental house in Gaunt Square, when her mamma with the other 
ladies went abroad. They talked and they danced mth one man after 
another, and the men came and went, and the stories about them were 
Tarious. But there was only this one story about Ann : she was 
engaged to Harry Foker : she never was to think about anybody else. 
It WW not a ¥eiy amusing story. it4fifg0/^.m 

WeU, the instant Foker awoke on the day after Lady Clavering's 
dinner, there was Blanche's image glaring upon him with its clear grey 
eyes, and winning snnle. There was her tune ringing in his ears, '* Yet 
round aboiit the spot, ofttimes I hover, ofttimes I hover," which poor 
^oker began piteonsly to hum, as he sat up in his bed under the crimson 
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silken coverlet. Opposite him 'was a Freaah print, ot a Tu^isb lady 
and her Greek hrer, surprised hy a yenerable Ottoman, 1^ lad/a 
husband ; on. the other wall, ims a French print of a gentfemaa and 
lady, riding and kis^g each other at the- foil gallop ; all ronnd the 
chaste bed-room were more French prints, either portmito of ganzy 
nymphs of the Opera or lovely illustrations of the noveb; or 
mayhap, an English ohef-d*cBavre or two, in whidi Mies Calveriey of 
T. B. E. O. would be represented in tight pantaloons in her fiivoarite 
page part ; or Miss Eougemont as Venus; their value enhaaeed by the 
signatures of these ladies, Maria Calverley, or Flrederica Bov^mont, 
inscribed underneath the prints in an exquiaile&Gsimile. Sudivvere 
the pictures in wlaeh honest Harry delighted. He was no wmse than 
numy of his neighbours; he was an idle jovial kindly kst man about 
town; and if his rooms were rather j^pofusely deeomted with woiis of 
French art, so that sbbq]^ Lady Agnes, his mamma, on entering the 
apartments where her daiihig sate enveloped in fragrant oloods of 
tiatakia, was often bewildered by the noveldee whidi she beheld there, 
why, it must be remembered, that he was richer than most young men, 
and could better afford to gratify his taste. 

A letter ftom Miss Calverley written in a very d^gagd style of 
spelling and hand- writing, scrawhng fteely over the filagree paper, and 
commencing by calling Mr. Harry, her dear Hokey-pokey-fokey, lay on 
his bed table by his side, amidst keys, sovereigns, cigar-cases^ and a hit of 
verbena, which Miss Amory had given him, and reminding him of the 
arrival of the day when he was ** to stand that dinner at the Elefant 
and Castle, at Bichmond« which he had promised;" a card for a private 
box at Miss Bougemont's approaching benefit, a bundle of tickets for 
** Ben Budgeon*^ night, the North Lancashire Pi^in, at Murtin FaunoeV, 
the Tbree-eomered Hat, in St. Martin's Lane ; where Conkey Sam, 
Dick the Nailor, and Beadman, (the Worcestershire Nobber,) would 
put on the gloves, and the lovers of the good old British sport were 
invited to attend ''—these and sundry other m^saoirs of Mr. Fokar's 
pursuits and pleasuFe lay on the table by his nde when he woke. 

Ah ! how faint all these pleasures seemed now. What did he eare 
for Conkey Sam or the Woroest^^hke Nobber? What fop the French 
prints ogling him from all sides of the room ; those regular stunmng 
slap-up out'andK>uterB? And Calverley spelling bad, and calling him 
Hokey-fokey, confound her impudence ! The idea of being enge^ged to 
a dinner at the Elephant and Castle at Richmond, with that old woman, 
(who was seven and thirty years old, li she was a day,) filled his 
mind with dreary didgast now, instead of that pleasure which he had 
only yesterday expected to fiaid fiN»n the entertainm^it. 

When his fond mamma behdd her boy that morning, she remarked 
on the pallor of his cheek, and the geneml gloom of his aspect '* Why 
do you go on playing billiards at that wicked Bpratt's?" La^ Agnes 
asked. " My dearest child, those Inttiards will kill you, I 'm sure 
they ^vill." 
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It isn't the billiards," Harxj said, gloomily. 
Then it 's the dreadful Back Kitchen/' said the Lady Agnes. " I Ve 
often thought, d'you know, Harry, of imting to the landlady, and begging 
that she would have the kindness to put only very little wine in the 
negus whi^h you take, and see that you have your shawl on before you 
get into your Brougham." 

** Do, ma'am. Mrs. Cutts is a most kind motherly woman," Harry 
said. '* But it isn't the Back Kitchen, neither," he added, wij^ a 
ghastly sigh. 

As Lady Agnes never denied her son anything, and feU into all his 
ways with th^ fondest acquiescence, she was rewarded by a perfect con- 
fidence on young Harry's part, who never thought to disguise from her 
a knowledge of the haunts which he frequented ; and, on the contrary^^ 
brought her home choice anecdotes from the clubs and billiard-roomsM 
which the simple lady relished, if she did not understand. " My som 
goes to Spratt's," she would say to her confidential friends. '* All the 
young men go to Spratt's after their balls. Itis de rigueur, n^y dear ; 
and they play billiards as they used to play macao and hazard in Mr. Fox s 
time. Yes, my dear father often told me that they sate up 'alw^if^ 
until nine o'clock the next morning with Mr. Fox at Brookes's, whom I 
remember at Drummington, when I was a little girl, in a buif waistcoat 
and black satin small clothes. My brother Erith never played as a 
young man, nor sate up late — ^be had no health for it ; but mj boy 
must do as everybody does, you know. Yes, and then he often goes . to 
a place called the Back Kitchen, frequented by all the wits and authors, 
you know, whom one does not see in society, but whom it is a great 
privilege and pleasure for Harry to meet, and there he hears the 
questions of the day discussed ; and my dear father often said that it 
was our duty to encourage literature, and he had hoped to see the late 
Dr. Johnson at Drummington, only Dr, Johnson died. Yes, and Mr* 
Sheridan came over, and drank a great deal of wine, — everybody drank 
a great deal of wine in those days, — and papa's wine-merchant's bill was 
ten times as much as Erith's is, who gets it as he wants it from Fortnum 
and Mason's, and doesn't keep any stock at all." 

** That was an uncommon good dinner we had yesterday, ma'am," the 
artful Harry broke out. " Their clear soup's better than ours. Mouifflet 
will put too much taragon into everything. The supreme de volaille 
was very good — uncommon, and the sweets were better than Moufflet's 
sweets. Did you taste the plombiere, ma'am, and the maraschino jelly 2 
Stunningly good that maraschino jelly ! " 

Lady Agnes expressed her agreement in these, as in almost all otheir 
sentiments of her son, who continued the artful conversation, saying, 

" Very handsome house that of the Claverings. Furniture, I should 
say, got up regardless of expense. Magnificent display of plate, ma'am J* 
The lady assented to all these propositions. 

" Very nice people the Claverings." 

" Hm!" said Lady Agnes. 
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" I know \rhat jou mean. Lady G. ain't distangy exactly, but she is 
Tery good-natured." 

" O very," mamma said, inrho was herself one of the most good- 
natured of women. 

" And Sir Francis, he don't talk much before ladies ; but after dinner 
he comes out uncommon strong, ma am-^a highly agreeable well-informed 
inan. When will you ask them to dinner? Look out for an early day^ 
xna*am ;*' and looking into Lady Agnes^s pocket-book, he chose a day 
only a fortnight hence (an age that fortnight seemed to the young gentle- 
inan), when the Claverings were to be invited to Grosvenor-street 

The obedient Lady Agnes wrote the required invitation. She was 
accustomed to do so without consulting her husband, who had his own 
society and habits, and who left his wife to see her own friends alone. 
Harry looked at the card ; but there was an omission in the invitation 
ivbich did not please him. 

•• You have not asked Miss Whatdyecallem — Miss Emery, Lady 
Clavering's daughter." 

" that little creature ! " Lady Agnes cried. " No, I think not, 
Harry." 

" We must ask Miss Amory," Foker said. " I — I want to ask Pen- 
dennis ; and — ^and he 's very sweet upon her. Don't you think she sings 
tery well, ma*am?" 

" I thought her rather forward, and didn't listen to her singing. She 
only sang at you and Mr. Pendennis, it seemed to me. But I will ask 
her if you wish, Harry," and so Miss Amory's name was written on the 
card with her mother's. 

This piece of diplomacy being triumphantly executed, Harry embraced 
his fond parent vdth the utmost affection, and retired to his own apar^ 
mentSf where he stretched himself on his ottoman, and lay brooding 
fiilently, sighing for the day which was to bring the fair Miss Amory 
.under his paternal roof, and devising a hundred wild schemes for meeting 
her. 

On his return from making the grand tour, Mr. Foker, junior, had 
brought with him a polyglot valet, who took the place of Stoopid, and 
condescended to wait at dinner, attired in shirt fronts of worked muslin, 
with many gold studs and chains, upon his master and the elders of the 
family. This man, who was of no particular country, and spoke all 
languages indifferently ill, made himself useful to Mr. Harry in a variety 
of ways, — read all the artless youth's correspondence, knew his favourite 
haunts and the addresses of his acquaintance, and officiated at the 
private dinners which the young gentleman gave. As Harry lay upon 
his sofa after his interview with his mamma, robed in a wonderful 
drcssing-govm, and puffing his pipe in gloomy silence, Anatole, too, 
must have remarked that something affected his master's spirits ; though 
he did not betray any ill-bred sympathy with Harry s agitation of mind. 
When Harry began to dress himself in his out-of-door morning costume : 
he was very hard indeed to please, and particularly severe and snappish 
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abottt his toikt: 1m tfiad, and caned» panl»loos8 of tobxj differont 
stripes, checks, and colours : all the boots were yillainoiMfy Tanushed; 
the shirts too ^ load " in pattern. He seented his linen and pmrson with 
peculiar richness this day; and what must have beea the v^t*s 
aatonishmentyWheB, after some blushing and heaitatioin on Harry's part, 
the young gentleman asked, *' I say, AnatoK iriiea I eng^^ yoo. ^ddaxt 
you-— hem-*--didn't you say that you could dress — ^henir---dres8 hair ? " 

The valet said/' Yes, he could." 

*' Cherehy alor% wm pair€ de tang$ ^ H - tf ity^ moi tf» j|pm0,** Mp. 
Foker said, in an easy manner; and the Talet, wondering ^i^ther his 
master was in love or was going masquerading, went in search of the 
articles, — first from the old butler who waited upon Mr. Foker, senior, 
on whose bald pate the tongs would hate scarcely found a hundred hairs 
to seize, and finally of the lady who had the chiffge of the med& aubnm 
fronts of the Lady Agnes. And the tongs being got, Moosieur Anatole 
twisted his young master's locks until he had made Harry's head as 
curly as a negro's ; after which the youth dressed himself with the utmost 
care and splendour, and proceeded to sally out. 

" At what dime sail I order de dn^, sir, to be to Miss Calyerley's 
door, sir ?" the attendant whispered as his master was gomg forth. 

<' Confound her ! — ^Put the dinner off-^I can't go ! " said Foker. 
" No, hang it — I must go. Poyntz and Eougemont, and erer so many 
more are coming. The drag at Pelhain Comer at six o'clock, Anatole." 

The drag Was not one of Mr. Foker's own equipages, but was hired 
from a livery stable for festive purposes ; Foker, however, pit his own 
carriage into requisition that morning, and for what purpose does the 
kind reader suppose? Why to drive down to Lamb Court, Temple, 
taking Grosvenor Place by tlie way (which lies in the exact direction of 
the Temple from Grosvenor Street, as everybody knows), where he just 
had the pleasure of peeping upwards at Miss Amoiy's i»nk window 
curtains, having achieved which satis£Eustory feat, he drove off to Pen's 
chambers. Why did he want to see bis dear friend Pen so much? 
Why did he yearn and long after him; and did it seem necessary 
to Foker's very ^ustence that he should see Pen that morning, having 
parted with him in perfect health on the night previous? Pen had 
lived two years in London, and Foker had not paid half-a-dosMi visits 
to his chambers. What sent him thither now in such a hurry ? 

What ? — If any young ladies read this page, I have only to infinrm 
them that when the same mishap befeds them, whidi now had for more 
than twelve hours befallen Harry Foker, people will grow intereslang 
to them fer whom they did not care sixpence on the day befiure ; as on 
the other hand persons of whom they fimmed themselves fond will be 
found to have become insipid and disagreeable. Then your dearest 
Eliza or Maria of the other day, to whom yim wrote letters and sent 
loeks of hair yards long, will on a sudden be as indifEereiU; to yoA as 
your stupidest relation : whilst, on the contraay, about hi$ relatk>n8 you 
will begin to feel such a warm interest ! such a loving desire to ingra- 
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tiate yoarself ^th hU niftmma ; sooh a likisg ht thai dear loud old 
man his lEithert If He is in the habit of visiliiig at any house, uriiaft 
adyaaces yon mil make in order to Tiait there too. If He has a 
married sister you wiU like to spend long mornings with her. Yoa will 
fatigue your sentant by sending notes to her, for which there will be 
the most pressing oeoasicm, twice or thrice in a day. Yoa will cry if 
your mamma ol^ects to your going too often to see His fiunily. The 
only one of them you will dislike, is peihape his younger brother, who 
is at hom:e for the holidays, and who will persist in staying in the room 
when yoa come to see your dear new-found fidend, his darling second 
sister. Something like this will happen to. yon, yonng ladies, or, at 
any rate, let us hope it may. Yes, yoa muat go Enough tiie hot 
fits and the cold fits of that pretty fe^er. Year mothers, if thaj would 
acknowledge it, have passed through it befoxe you w^re bom, your dear 
papa being the object of the passion of course, — who could it be but he ? 
And as you suiSer it, so will your brothers, in their way, — and after their 
kind. More selfish than you : more eager and headstrong than you : 
they will rush on their destiny when the doomed charmer makes her 
appearance. Or if tbey don't, and you don't. Heaven hdp yoa t As 
the gambler said of his dice, to love and win is the best tl^ng, to love 
and lose is the next best. You don't die of the complaint : or very few 
do. The generous wounded heart suffers and survives it. And he is 
not a man, or she a woman, who is not conquered by it, er who does not 
conquer it in his time. . . Now, then, if you a^ why Henry- Foker, 
Esquire, was in such a hurry to see Arthur Pendennis, and f(^t such a 
sudden value and esteem for him, there is no difficulty in saying it was 
because Pen had become really vsluable in Mr. Foker's ej^es : becanse 
if Pen was not the rose, he yet had been near that fragrant flower of 
love. Was not ha in the habit of going to her house ia London ? Did 
he not liye near her in the country ?-^know all about the ejaehantress ? 
What, I wonder, would Lady Aim Milton, Mr. Foker'a cousin and 
pretendttej have said, if her ladyship had known all that was gomg on 
in the bosom of that funny little gentleman ? 

Alas I when Foker readied Lunb Court, leaving his carriage lor the 
admiration of thai little derks who were lounging in the arcb-way that 
leads thence into Flag Court which leads into Upper Temple Lane, 
Warrington was in the chambers but Pen was absent. Pen was gone 
to the printiBg^office to see his proofs. '* Would Foker hare a pipe, and 
^ould the laundress go to the Cock and gethim some beer? "-^Warrington 
asked, remaining with a pleased surprise the splendid toilet of this 
scented and shkiy-booted young aristocrat; but Foker had iM>t the 
slightest wish for beer cor tobacco : he had very important busings : he 
mished away to the *' PallrMall Gazette " office, still bent upon hiding 
Pen. Pen had quitted that place. Fdker wanted him that they might 
go together to call ^on Lady Clavering. Foker went away disconsolate, 
and whiled away an hour oe two vaguely at clubs : and when it was 
time to pay a visit, he thooght it wouH be but decent and polite to drive 
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to Grosvenor Place and leave a card upon Lady Glavering. He had not 
the courage to ask to see her when the door was opened, he onlj 
delivered two cards, with Mr. Heniy Foker engraved upon them, to 
Jeames, in a speechless agony. Jeames received the tickets bowing his 
powdered head. The varnished doors closed upon him. The beloved 
object was as far as ever from him, though so near. He thought he 
heard the tones of a piano and of a syren singing, coming from the 
drawing-room and sweeping over the balcony-shrubbeiy of geraniums. 
He would have liked to stop and listen, but it might not be. ** Drive to 
Tattersall*s,** he said to the groom, in a voice smothered with emotion, — 
** And hring my pony round," he added, as the man drove rapidly away. 

As good luck would have it, that splendid barouche of Lady Clavering^s, 
which has been inadequately described in a former chapter, drove up to 
her ladyship's door just as Foker mounted the pony which was in 
waiting for him. He bestrode the fiery animal, and dodged about the 
arch of the Green Park, keeping the carriage well in view, until he saw 
Lady Glavering enter, and with her — ^whose could be that angel form, 
but the enchantress's, clad in a sort of gossamer, with a pink bonnet and 
a light-blue parasol, — ^but Miss Amory ? 

The carriage took its fair owners to Madame Bigodon's cap and lace 
shop, to Mrs. Wolsey*s Berlin Worsted shop, — who knows to what other 
resorts of female commerce ? Then it went and took ices at Hunter s, 
for Lady Glavering was somewhat florid in her tastes and amusements, 
and not only liked to go abroad in the most showy carriage in London, 
but that the public should see her in it too. And so, in a white bonnet 
with' a yellow feather, she ate a large pink ice in the sunshine before 
Hunter's door, till Foker on his pony, and the red jacket who accom- 
panied him, were almost tired of dodging. 

Then at last she made her way into the Park, and the rapid Foker 
made his dash forward. What to do ? Just to get a nod of recognition 
from Miss Amory and her mother; to cross them a half-dozen times in 
the drive ; to watch and ogle them from the other side of the ditch, 
where the horsemen assemble when the band plays in Kensington 
GiEurdens. What is the use of looking at a woman in a pink bonnet 
across a ditch ? What is the earthly good to be got o«t of a nod of the 
head ? Strange that men will be contented with such pleasures, or if 
not contented, at least that they will be so eager in seeking them. 
Not one word did Harry, he so fluent of conversation ordinarily, 
change with his charmer on that day. Mutely he hebeld her return 
to her carriage, and drive away^among rather ironical salutes from 
the young men in the Park. One said that the Indian widow was 
making the paternal rupees spin rapidly ; another said that she ought 
to have burned herself alive, and left the money to her daughter. This 
one asked who Glavering was ? — and old Tom Bales, who knew every- 
body, and never missed a day in the Park on his grey cob, kindly said 
that Glavering had come into an estate over head and heels in 
mortgage : that there were dev*lish ugly stories about him when he was 



ajQQQg num. and, that it was nporCed of him that he had a share in 
a gambling house, and had certainljr shown the white fiaatber in his 
regiment. " He. plajp still ; he is in a hell OTezy night ahnost**' Mr. 
jBales added. 

\*1 should think. so» since his marriage,'* said a wag. 

" He gives deviUsh good dinners,** said Foker, striking np for the 
honour of his host of yesterday. 

." I daresay, and I daresay he doesn't ask Eales/* the wag said. " I 
say, Hales, do you dine at Glavering's, — at the Begum's ?** 

** I dine there?" said Mr. Eales, who would have dined with 
Beelzebub if sure of a good cook, and when he came away, would have 
painted his host blacker than fate had made him. 

'* You might, you know, although you do abuse him so,** conUnued 
the wag. *' They say it *s very pleasant. Glavering goes to sleep after 
dinner ; the Begum gels tipsy with cherry-brandy, and the young lady 
sings songs to the young gentlemen. She sings well, don*t she, Fo ?'* 

" Slap up,** said Fo. " I tell you what, Poyntz, she sings like a — 
whatdyecallum — ^you know what I mean — like a mermaid, you know, 
but that's not their name.'* 

"I never heard a mermaid sing,** Mr. Poyntz, the wag replied. " Who 
ever heard a mermaid ? Bales, you are an old fellow, did you ? ** 

*' Don't make a lark of me, hang it, Poyntz," said Foker, turning red, 
and with tears almost in his eyes, " you know what I mean : its those 
what 's-his-names — ^in Homer, you know. I never said 1 vras a good 
scholar.'* 

*' And nobody ever said it of you, my boy," Mr. Poyntz remarked, 
and Foker striking spurs into his pony, cantered away down Botten 
Eow, his mind agitated with various emotions, ambitions, mortifications. 
He was sorry that he had not been good at his books in early life — ^that 
he might have cut out all those chaps who were about her, and who 
talked the languages, and wrote poetry, and painted pictures in her 
album, and — and that — " What am I," thought little Foker, " com- 
pared to her ? She 's all soul, she is, and can write poetiy or compose 
music, as easy as I could drink a glass of beer. Beer ? — damme, that 's 
all I 'm fit for, is beer. I am a poor, ignorant little beggar, good for 
nothing but Foker's Entire. I misspent my youth, and used to get the 
chaps to do my exercises. And what 's the consequences now ? O, 
Harry Foker, what a confounded little fool you have been 1 " 

As he made this dreary soliloquy, he had cantered out of Eotten 
Eow into the Park, and there was on the point of riding down a large 
old roomy family carriage, of which he took no heed, when a cheery 
voice cried out, ** Harry, Harry ! " and looking up, he beheld his aunt, 
the Lady Bosherville, and two of her daughters, of whom the one who 
spoke was Harry's betrothed, the Lady Ann, 

He started back with a pale, scared look, as a truth about which he 
had not thought during the whole day, came across him. There was his 
fate, there, in the back seat of that carriage. 
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'* What k the matter, Hany? why are you so pale ? Yoa hare heeu 
raking and smoking too much, 70a wioked boy/* said Lady Ann. 

Foker said, *' How do amit," " How do, Ann," in a perturbed man- 
ner — muttered something about a pressing engagement, — ^indeed he saw 
by the Park clock that he must have been keeping his party in the drag 
waiting for nearly an houiv-and waved a good-bye. The Iktle man and 
the little pony were out of sight in an instant — the great canriage rolled 
away. Nobody inside was very much interested aboot his coming or 
going ; the Countess being occupied with her spaniel, the Lady Lucy's 
droughts and eyes being turned upon a volume of sermons, and those of 
Lady Ann upon a new novel, which the sisters had just procured frona 
the library. 



CA:rai£B TB£ SK&SER BOTH TO RICHlIOKS AKD OSEEKUli U. 

OOB Eokei found the dinuAr A 
Richmond to be the moat dreaiy 
eotertainmKit upon whieh ever 
mortal man wasted his guineks. "I 
wonder how tlie deuce I could 9ver 
hare liked tbeee pec^e ," he Ihoi^t 
in hia own mind. " Why, I can see 
the crow's-feet under Rot^emoat's 
eyes, and Uie paint on bet cheeks 
is laid on as thick as Clown's in a 
pantomime ! The way in which 
that Calverley talks daug. is quite 
dic^usting. I hate chaff in a 
woman. And old Colohicum ! that 
old Col, oomii^ down here in his 
brougham, with his coronet on it, 
and sitting bodkin between Made- 
moiselle Coialie and her mothM* ! 
It 's too bad. An English peer, and 
a horse-rider of Franconi's ! — It 
won't do ; l^ Jove, it won't do, I ain't proud ; but it will not do ! " 

" Twopence-hal^tenny for your thoughta, Fidcey!" oried oat Miss 
Bougemont, taking her cigar from her truly vermilion lips, as she beheld 
the young fellow lost in thoi^ht, seated at the head of his table, amidst 
meltii^ ices, and cut pine-apples, and bottles full and empty, tmd cigar- 
asbes scattered oa fruit, and the ruins of a dessert which had no pleasure 
for him, 

" Does Foker ever think ? " drawled oat Mr. Poyntz. " Foker, here 
b a conBiderablfl sum of money ofEered by a &ir capitalist at this end of 
the table for the presei^ emanations of your valuable and goute intel- 
lect, old boy ! " 

" What the deuce is that Foyntz a talking about ? " Mrs. Calverley 
asked of her neighbour. " I hat« him. Be 's a diawlin', sneenn' 
beast." 

" What a droll <^ a little man is that little Fokare, my lor,'' Made- 
moueUe ContUeeaid, in her own language, and with tbe lich twai^ of 
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that sunny Gasoony in which her swarthy cheeks and bright black eyes 
had got their fire. "What a droll of a man ! He does not look to have 
twenty years." 

*• I wish I were of his age," said the venerable Colchicum, with a sigli, 
as he inclined his pnrple face towards a large goblet of claret. 

•* C'te Jeunesse. Peuh ! je rrCen fiche'' said Madame Brack, Coralie s 
mamma, taking a great pinch out of Lord Colchicum*s delicate goLl 
finuff-box. "JV n'aime que les hommes fails, mot, Comme milor, 
Coralie! rCezt ce pas que tu n*aimes que les hommes fails , ma hichelle /*' 

My lord said, with a grin, *' You flatter me, Madame Brack." 

" Taisez ifovu, Maman, vou^ n*eles qu'une hele" Coralie cried, with a 
shrug of her robust shoulders ; upon which, my lord said that she did 
not flatter at any rate ; and pocketted his snuff-box, not desirous that 
Madame Brack's dubious fingers should plunge too fre9[uently into his 
Mackabaw. 

There is no need to give a prolonged det^ul of the animated conver- 
sation which ensued during the rest of the banquet ; a conversation 
"which would not much edify the reader. And it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that all ladies of the corps de danse are not like Miss Galverley, 
any more than that all peers resemble that illustrious member of their 
order, the late lamented Viscount Colchicum. But there have been 
such in our memories who have loved the society of riotous youth 
better than the company of men of their own age and rank, and have 
given the young ones the precious benefit of their experience and 
example ; and there have been very respectable men too who have not 
objected so much to the kind of entertainment as to the publicity of it. 
I am sure, for instance, that our friend Major Pendennis would have 
made no sort of objection to join a party of pleasure, provided that it 
were en pelit comile, and that such men as my Lord Steyne and my 
Lord Colchicum were of the society. " Give the young men their 
pleasures," this worthy guardian said to Pen more than once. ** I 'm 
not one of your straight-laced moralists, but an old man of the world, 
begad ; and I know that as long as it lasts, young men will be young 
men." And there were some young men to whom this estimable philo- 
sopher accorded about seventy years as the proper period for sowing 
their wild oats : but they were men of feshion. 

Mr. Foker drove his lovely guests home to Brompton in the drag 
that night; but he was quite thoughtful and gloomy during the whole of 
the little journey from Richmond ; neithei* listening to the jokes of the 
friends behind him and on the box by his side, nor enlivening them, as 
was his wont, by his own facetious sallies. And when the ladies whom 
he had conveyed alighted at the door of their house, and asked their 
accomplished coachman whethet he would not step in' and take some- 
thing to drink, he declined ^ith so melanch6ly an air, that they supposed 
that the Governor and he had had a difference, or that some calamitv 
had befallen him ; and he did not tell these people what the cause of his 
grief wa^, but left Mesdames Eougemont and Calverley, unheeding the 
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cries of the latter, who hang orer her balcony like Jezebel, and called 
out to him to ask him to give another party soon. 

He sent the drag home under the guidance of one of the grooms, and 
went on foot himself; his hands in his pockets, plunged in thought 
The stars and moon shining tranquilly over head, loQked down upon 
Mr. Foker that night, as he in his turn sentimentally regarded them. 
And he went and gazed upwards at the house in Grosvenor Place, and 
at the windows which he supposed to be those of the beloved object ; 
and he moaned and he sighed in a way piteous and surprising to witness, 
which Policeman X. did, who informed Sir Francis GlaTering*s people, as 
they took the refreshment of beer on the coach>box at the neighbouring 
public-house, after bringing home their lady from the French play, that 
there had been another chap hanging about the premises that evening 
— a little chap, dressed like a swell. 

And now with that perspicuity and ingenuity and enterprise which 
only belongs to a certain passion, Mr. Foker began to dodge Miss Amory 
through London, and to appear wherever he coidd meet her. If Lady 
Olavering went to the French play, where her ladyship had a box, 
Mr. Foker, whose knowledge of the language, as we have heard, was not 
conspicuous, appeared in a stall. He found out where her engagements 
xrere- (it is possible that Anatole, his man, vras acquainted with Sir 
Francis Glavering*s gentleman, and so got a sight of her ladyship*s 
engagement-book), and at many of these evening parties Mr. Foker made 
his appearance — to the surprise of the world, and of his mother espe- 
cially, whom he ordered to apply for cards to these parties, for which 
until now he had shown a supreme contempt. He told the pleased and 
unsuspicious lady that he went to parties because it was right for him 
to see the world : he told her that he went to the French play because 
he wanted to perfect himself in the language, and there was no such 
good lesson as a comedy or vaudeville, — and when one night the 
astonished Lady Agnes saw him stand up and dance, and complimented 
him upon his elegance and activity, the mendacious little rogue asserted 
that he had learned to dance in Paris, whereas Anatole knew that his 
young master used to go off privily to an academy in Brewer Street, 
and study there for some hours in the morning. The casino of our 
modem days was not invented, or was in its infancy as yet ; and gentle- 
men of Mr. Foker*3 time had not the facilities of acquiring the science 
of dancing which are enjoyed by our present youth. 

Old Pendennis seldom missed going to church. He considered it to 
be his duty as a gentleman to patronise the institution of public worship, 
and that it was quite a correct thing to be seen at church of a Sunday. 
One day it chanced that he and Arthur went thither together : the 
latter, who was now in high favour, had been to breakfast with his uncle, 
from whose lodging they walked across the park to a church not far from 
Belgrave Square. There was a charity sermon at Saint James's, as the 
Major knew by the' bills posted on the pillars of his parish churoh, which 
probably caused him, for he was a thrifty man, to forsake it for that 
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day : berdes be hpd odier views S»r hioMeifaiMl Pen. " We wiU go to 
chuFch, sir, across the Park; and then, begad, we will ^ to tibe 
Glavering's house, and ask tiieiin for lunch in % fneoilj way. Lady 
Olavering likes to be asked iot loncb, and k mioommonly kuid, mid 
monstroos hospitable." 

** I met them at dinner last week, at Lady Agnes Foker's, or/* Pen 
said, '*and the Begum was vexy kind indeed. So she was in the 
countiy: eo slie is eveiywhere. But I share your opkuon about 
Miss Amory; one of your opinions, that is, undo, for you were 
changing, the last time we spoke about h^." 

" And what do you think of her now ?" the dder said. 

** I think her ihe most confounded little flirt in London,'' Pea 
answered, laughing. *' She made a tremendous assault upcm Hany 
Foker, who sat next to her; and to whom she gave all the talk^ 
though I took her down." 

** Bah ! Henry Foker is engaged to his cousin, all the world knows 
it : not a bad coup of Lady Eosherville*s» that I should say, that the 
young man at his father's death, and old Mr. Fok^*s life 's devilish 
bad : you know he had a fit, at Arthur's, last year : I should say, diat 
young Foker won't have less than fourteen thousand a year from the 
brewery, besides Logwood and the Norfolk property. I 've no pride 
about me, Pen. I like a man of birth certainly, but dammy, I like 
a brewery which brings in a man fourteen thousand a year ; hey. Pen ? 
Ha, ha, that's the sort of man for me. And I recommend you now 
that you are Umced in the world, to stick to fellows of that sort ; to 
fellows who have a stake in the country, begad." 

''*Foker sticks to me, sir," Arthur answered. '^ He has been at our 
chambers several times lately. He has asked me to dinner. We 
are almost as great friends, as we used to be in our youth : and his talk 
is about Blanch Amory from morning till night. I 'm sure he's sweet 
upon her." 

'' I'm sure he is engaged to his cousin, and that they will keep 
the young man to his bargain," said the Mc^or. " The marriages 
in these famibes are a£&drs ef state. Lady Agnes was made to 
marry old Foker by the late Lord, although she was notoriously 
partial to her cousin who was killed at Albuera afterwards, and 
who saved her life out of the lake at Drummington. I remember 
Lady Agnes, sir, an exceedingly fine woman. But what did she do ? 
— of course she married her father's man. Why, Mr. Foker sate for*. 
Drummington till the Beform Bill, and paid dev'lish well for his seat, 
too. And you may depend upon this, sir, that Foker senior, who is a 
parvenu, and loves a great man, as all parvenus do, has ambitious 
views for his son as well as himself, and that your friend Harry must 
do as his fiither bids him. Lord bless you ! I've known a himdred cases 
of love in young men and women : hey. Master Arthur, do you take 
me ? They kick, sir, they resist, they* make a deuce of a riot and 
that sort of thing, but they end by listening to reason, begad." 



^Blftiidie is a iangemaa girl, sir,** Pen said. ** I xnn tmittoB with 
h&r mjvlU onoe, and retj &r gone, too,'* he added ; *' b«t that is 
jearsago.** 

^Mfemjoaf Ht>wikr.cBdit go? Did she Yetarn it?** asked the 

Major, looldng hard at Pen. 

Pen, ivith a laugh, said " that at one time he did think he was pretty 
w^l in Miss Amory's good graces. Bat my mother did not like her, 
and the affair went off." ' Pen did not think it fit to tell his uncle all 
the particulars of that courtship which had passed between himself and 
the young lady. 

"A man might go &rther and fare worse, Arthur,** the Miyor said, 
still looking queerly at his nephew. 

** Her birth, sir; her father lias the mate of a ship, they say : and 
she has not money enough,** olyected Pen, in a dsaidyfied manner. 
** What *a ten thouauod pound and a girl hred up like her ?** 

" You use my own fiords, and it is all ^nsj well. But, I tell you in 
confidence. Pen, — m sitrict honoor, mind!,— Chat it*a my belief she has a 
devilish deal more than tan tbooaand jpeimd : and from what I saw 
of her the other day, and — and hare heard of her — ^I should say she 
was a defiliBh aceomplidied, dever god : and would make a good wife 
with a sensible husbcmd.*' 

" How 66 you know about her money ?*' Pen asked, sodling. '* You 
seem to haye infooaalioia about evarybody, and to know about aU the 
town.** 

'* I do know A &w tilings, sir, and I don't tell all I know. Mark 
that," the uncle replied. *' And as for that charming Miss Amoiy, — 
for charming, b^gadl ^e is, — ^if I saw her Mrs. Arthur Pendennis, I 
should B^tih^ be sony nor surprised, begad ! and if you object to ten 
thousand pound, w^hat would you say, sir, to thirty, or forty, or fifty?*' 
and the Miigor kokad still more knowingly, and still harder at Pen. 

'* Well, sir,^ he aaid, to his godfather and namesake, ^' make her 
Mrs. Arthur Pendemiis. You can do it as well as I.** 

"Pshal you are laughing at me, sir,"* the other replied, rather 
peevishly, *' and you ought not to laugh so near a church gate. Here we 
are at St. Benedict's. They say Mr. Oriel is a beautiful preacher." 

Indeed, the bells were tolling, the people were trooping into the 
handsome church, the carriages of the inhabitants of the lordly quarter 
poured forth their pretty loads of devotees, in whose company Pen and 
his uncle, ending their edifying conversation, entered the fane. I do 
not know whether other people carry their worldly afiairs to the church 
door. Arthur, who, from habitual reverence and feeling, was always 
more than respectful in a place of worship, thought of the incongruity 
of their talk, perhaps ; whilst the old gentieman at his side was utterly 
unconscious of any such contrast. His hat was brushed : his vrig was 
trim : his neckcloth was perfectly tied. He looked at every soul in the 
congregation, it is .true : the bald heads and the bonnets, the fiowers 
and the feathers : but so. demurely that he hardly lifted up his eyes 
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'fimuliiS'boolLf— from 14s book which lieo^«lAOt;Z«a(l vi)jtvH4,gWa«3. 
Afi for Pen's gravitgr, itvu sorely put to tlis te«lf.iT^p,oi)oii,iio<^ig 
bj ohanca toinirds die seats tvhere the Bsmnls were collect^, (f«^ied 
out; by the aids of ft denun geutleoum i^ plutbifieniyF^^, {Jfl^i^iTe, 



vho had discovered this place of devotion. Following the direction of 
Harry's eye, wbicfa strayed a good deal from his book. Pen found tliat it 
alighted upon a yellow bonnet and a pink one : and that these bonnets 
were on the beads of Lady Clavering and Blanche Amoiy. If Pen's 
uncle is not the only man who has talked about his worldly affiiirs up to 
the church door, is poor Harry Foker the only who has brought hia 
worldly love into the aisle ? 
When the congregatioa issued forth at the conclusion of the £en*ice, 
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'f^Rei^ inui 81^ ai&dngst tixd ISnt, but Pen came np mA him proBettUy, 
^ ^ he was hankerrng' aboot the entnmce which he wasQnwiHing to leaTe. 
' utitil Tby lBdj\ barottche, with the bewiggM ooaofaman, had borae 
'"i^t^ its iBistceas and her daughter from their defolioiis. 

When the two ladies came out, they found together the Pendennises, 
uncle and nephew, and Hariy Foker, Esquire, sucking the crook of his 
stick, Btandmg there in the sunshine. To see and to ask to eat were 
simultaneous with the gooiikiatured Begum, and she inyited the threa 
gentlemen to lundieon straightway. 

Blanche was, too, particularly gracious. " O ! do come,*' she said ta 
Arthur, *'if yetc'are not too great a man. I want so to talk to yoa 
about " — bat we mustn^t say what, here, you know. What would Mr. Oriel 
: say?" And the young devotee jumped into the carriage after her 
manuna.-^^' J We read every word of it. It *s aiorahU^^ she added, still 
addressing herself to Pen. 

" I know vcho is," said Mr. Arthur, making rather a pert bow. 

^' What 's the row about? " asked Mr. Foker, rather puxzled. 

'*! suppose Miss Olavering means 'Walter Lorraine,*'* said th& 
MaiQi;; looking knowing, and nodding at Pen. 

- '* I suppose 80, sir. There was a famous review in the Pall Mall 
.lihia morning. It was Warrington*s doing though, and I must not be 
too pt«md.*' 

^* A review in PaU Mall? — ^Walter Lorraine? What the doose da 
yo^-meuD?" Foker asked. ** Walter Lorraine died of the measles, 
poor little beggar, when we were at Grey Friars. I remember his 
mother coming up.'* 

^'^You^are not a literary man, Foker,** Pen said, laughing, and hook- 
* ing HSei arm into his friend's. '* You must know I have been writing a 
_ novel, and some of the papers have spoken very well of it. Perhaps 
yeir doB't read the Sunday papers ? *' 

^X read BelFs Life regular, old boy,*' Mr. Foker answered: at which 
Pen laughed again, and the three gentlemen proceeded in great good- 
humour to Lady OIavering*s' house. 

The sul^ect .^ the novel was resumed after luncheon by Miss Amory, 
who indeed' loved poets and men of letters if she loved anything, and 
was sincerely an artist in feeling. Some of the passages in the book 
made me cry, positively they did, she said. 

Pen said, with some &tuity, " I am happy to think I have a part 
of voe larmesy Miss Blanche " — ^And the Major (who had not read more 
than six pages of Pen's book) put on his sanctified look, saying, " Yes, 
there are some passages quite affecting, mons'ous affecting: and,'* — "0, 
if it makes you cry," — Lady Amoiy declared she would not read it, "that 
she wouldn't" 

" Don't, mamnia," Blanche said, with a French shrug of her shoulders ; 
and then she fell into a rhapsody about the book, about the snatches 
of poetry interspersed in it, about the two heroines, Leonora and 
Neaera ; about the two heroes, Walter Lorraine and his rival the young 
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Dake — and what good company you introduce ns to," said the yotmg 
lady, archly, ** quel ton! How much of your life have yon passed at 
court, and are yon a prime minister's son, Mr. Arthur ? ** 

Pen began to laogh — ^ It is as cheap £>r a noTelist to create a Duke 
as to mi^ a Baronet,'' he said. <* Shall I tell yon a secret, Miss 
Amory? I promoted all my ofaaraoters at the request of the pnblislier. 
The young Duke was only a young Baron when the novel was first 
written ; his &lse friend the Viscount, was a simple commoner, and so 
on with all the characters of the story." 

" What a wicked, satirical, pert young man you have become I CmmfM 
V0U8 voilafomU ! " said the young lady. " How different from Arthur 
Pendennis of the country! Ah! I think I like Arthur Pendennis of 
the country best, though ! " and she gaye him the full benefit of her 
eyes,— both of the fond appealing glance into his own, and of the modest 
look downwards towards the carpet, which showed off her dark eyelids 
and long fringed lashes. 

Pen of course protested that he had not changed in the least, to 
which the young lady replied by a tender sigh; and thinking that she 
had done quite enough to make Arthur happy or miserable (as the case 
might be), she proceeded to cajole his companion, Mr. Harry Foker, who 
during the literary convensation had sate silently imbibing the head of 
his cane, and wishing that he was a clever chap like that Pen. 

If the Major thought that by telling Miss Amory of Mr. Foker's 
engagement to his dousin. Lady Ann Milton (which information iJic old 
gentleman neatly conveyed to. the girl as he sate by her side at luncheon 
below stairs), — ^if, we say, the Major thought that the knowledge of this 
fsat would prevent Blanche from paying any further attention to the 
yoimg heir of Foker*s Entire, he was entirely mistaken. She becaiae 
only the more gracious to Foker: she praised Mm, and everything 
belonging to him; she praised his mamma; she praised the pony 
which he rode in the Park; she praised the lovely breloques or 
gimcracks which ihe young gentleman wore at his watch-chain, and 
that dear little darling of a cane, and those dear little delicions monkeys 
heads with ruby eyes, which ornamented Harry's shirt, and formed the 
buttons of his waistcoat. And then, having praised and coaxed the 
weak youth until he blushed and tingled witii pleasure, and until Pen 
thought she really had gone quite fisu: enough, she took another theme. 

'* I am afraid Mr. Foker is a very sad young man," she said, turning 
round to Pen. 

" He does not look so," Pen answered with a sneer. 

" I mean we have heard sad stories about him. Haven't we, mamma? 
What was Mr. Poyntz saying here, the other day, about that party at 
Richmond ? you naughty creature I " But here, seeing that Harry's 
countenance assumed a great expression of alarm, while Pen's wore a 
look of amusement, she turned to the latter and said, " I believe you 
are just as bad : I believe you would have liked to have been there,— 
wouldn't you ? I know you would : yes — and so should I. " 
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*' Lor, Blanche! " mamma cried. 

'' Well, I w)uld. I never saw an actress in my life. I would give 
anything to know one; for I adore talent. And I adore Richmond, 
that I do ; and I adore Greenwich, and I say, I shoidd like to go there." 

*' Why should not we three hachelors," the Mc^or here broke out, 
gallantly, and to his nephew^s special surprise, " beg these ladies to 
honour us with their company at Greenwich ? Is Lady Clavering to go 
on for ever being hospitable to us, and may we make no return ? Speeds 
for yourselves, young men, — eh, begad ! Here is my nephew, with his 
pockets full of money — ^his pockets full, begad 1 and Mr. Henry Foker, 
who, as I have heard say, is pretty well to do in the world, — ^how is 
your lovely cousin, Lady Ann, Mr. Foker? — ^here are these two young 
ones, — esnd they allow an old fellow like me to speak. Lady Clavering, 
will you do me the favour to be my guest ? and Miss Blanche shidl 
be Arthur*s, if she wfll be so good/* 

delightful," cried Blanche. 

1 like a bit <^ fun too," said Lady Claverii^; *' and we will take 
some day when Sir Francis — " 

" When Sir Fnmds dines cut, — ^yes Mamma," the daaghter said, *' it 
will be charming." 

And a charming day it was. The dinner was ofdered at Greenwich, 
and Foker, though he did not invite Miss Amoiy, had some delicious 
opportunities of conversation with her during the repast* and afterwards 
on the balcony of tibeir room at the hotel, and again during the drive 
home in her ladyship's barouche. Pen came down with his uncle, in Sir 
Hugh Trumpington's brougham, which the Major borrowed for the 
occasion. " I am an old soldier, begad," he said, " and I learned in 
early life to make myself comfortable." 

And, being an old soldier, he allowed the two young men to pay for the 
dinner between them, and all the way home in the brougham he rallied 
Pen about Miss Amory*s evident peuidality foj: him : praised her good 
looks, spirits, and wit: and again told Pen in the strictest confidence, 
that she would be a devilish deal richer than people thought. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTAINS A NOVEL ISCIDENT. 

"^ ' OME accotmt has been girm, ia a ■ 
former part of ihis Bto»y, how ■ 
Mr. Pen, daring hk residence at ■ 
home, after his defeat at Oibrid^, > 
h)td occupied himself with Tarious - 
literat}' compositions, and amongst 
other irorks, had written the greater 
part of a novel. This book, written - 
under the ittflaeuoe of his joutbful 
I embarrassments, amatot; and pe- 
' cusiary, whs of a very fierce, 
gloomy, and passionate sort, — the 
Byronic despair, the Wertherian 
despondency, the mocking bitter- 
ness of Mepbietopheles of Faust, 
_^^—_ were all reproduced and dereloped 
_i_j|-j-r *^^^B ^P" in the character of the hero'; for 
our youth had Just been learning 
the Gennan language, and imitated, as almost all clever lads do, hts 
favourite poets and writers. Passages in the volumes once so loved, and 
now read so seldom, still bear the mark of the pencil with which be 
noted them in those days. Tears fell upon the leaf of the book, perhaps, 
or blistered the pages of his manuscript aa the passionate young man 
dashed his thoughts down. If he took up the hooks aftei-wards, be had 
no ability or wish to sprinkle the leaves with that early dew of former 
times : his pencil was no longer eager to score its marks of approve : 
bat aa he looked over the pages of his manuscript, he remembered what 
had been the overflowing feelings which had caused him to blot it, and- 
the pain which had inspired the line. If the secret history of books 
could be written, and the author's private thongbts end meanings noted 
down alongside of bis story, how many insipid volumes would become 
interesting, and dull tales excite the reader ! Many a bitter smile passed 
over Pen's &ce as he read his novel, and recalled the time and faelinge 
which gave it birth. How pompous some of the grand passages- 
appeared; and bow weak others were in which be thought be had 
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expressed his full heart ! This page was imitated from a then fayourite 
author, as he could now clearly see and confess, though he had beliered 
Mmself to he writing originally then. As he mused over certain lines 
he recollected the place and hour where he wrote them : the ghost of 
the dead feeling came back as he mused, and he blushed to review the 
laint image. And what meant those blots on the page ? As you come 
in the desert to a ground where camels' hoofis are marked in the clay, 
and traces of withered herbage are yet visible, you know that water was 
there once ;'8o the place in Pen's mind was no longer green, and the 
fans lacrymarum was dried up. 

He used this simile one morning to Warrington, as the latter sate 
over his pipe and book, and Pen, with much gesticulation, according to 
hijB wpnl when-excited, and with a bitter laugh, thumped his manuscript 
down on the table, making the tea-thills rattle, and ^e blue milk dance 
in. tthe • jttg. On the previous night he had taken the mannscript out of 
a lopg^negleeted ehest, containing old shooting jackets, old Oxbridge 
sciiMding books, his old surplice, and battered cap and gown, and other 
meiQorwb of youth, school, and home. He read in the volume in bed 
until he fell asleep, for the commencement of the tale was somewhat 
duU^ and he had come home tired from a London evening party. . 

^'iBy Jove ! " said Pen, thumping down his papers, " Wh&a I think 
tha;t. these were written but very few years £^o, I am ashamed of my 
memory. I wrote this when I believed myself to be eternally in love 
wkh -that little xsoquette, Miss Amory. I used to carry down verses 
to her, and put them into the hollow of a tree, and dedicate them 
•A«iori.'" 

'* That was a sweet little play upon words,*' Warrington remarked, 
with a puff. '* Amory — ^Amori. It showed profound scholarship. Let 
ua hear a bit of the rubbish." And he stretched over from his easy 
chjair. and caught hold of Pen's manuscript with the fire-tongs, which he 
was just using in order to put a coal into his pipe. Thus, in possession 
of the volume, he began to read out from the '* Leaves from the life- 
hocik of Walter Lojosaine/' 

** ' False as thou art beautiful ! heartless as thou art fair ! moclteiy of 
Passion i ' Walter cried, addressing Leonora ; ' what evil spirit hath 
sent thee to torture me so ? O Leonora * * * * " 

A*Xut that part," cried out Pen, making a dash at the book, which, 
hoiveveri his comrade would not release. " Well ! don't read it out at- 
any late. That 's about my other flame, my first — Lady Mirabel that 
i^^ew, I saw her last night at Lady Whiston's. She asked me to a 
pai^y at her. hQase». «nd aaid that, us old friends, we ought to meet 
oftoA^. - She has been seeing me any time these two years in town, and 
nevear tfaonghtof iaviting me before ; but seeing Wenham talking to me, 
and Monsieur Dubois, the French literary man, who had a dozen orders. 
Knu^md might ha?Ke passed for a Marshal of France, she condescended, to 
wai9j4Ea0k The Claverings ace to be there on the same evenii]^. Won t,. 
it he eneiti^^ to m^ one's two flames at the s%me table? " 
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** Two flames l*— two luAps of bumtK>iit dnden," Waraogfoa aaidL 
*' Axe both the beautiea ia this book ? " 

*' Both, or something like them," P^i saidL ^ Xieoiiom, who marcMB 
the Buke, is the Fothenngay. I drew the Duke kom Magnus Ohacters, 
with whom I was at Oxford ; it 's a little like him ; and Miss Amoiy ia- 
NeiBia. By gad, Warrington, I did love that first ivoman I I thou^it 
of her as I walked home from Lady Whiston's in the moosil^^; and 
the whole early soe&es came back to me as if tliey had been yesterday. 
And wheni get home, I pulled oat the story which I wrote about h&c and 
the other three years ago : do you know, outiagitoiis as it is, it has 8oaM» 
good stuff in it, and if Bungay won't publish it, I think Bacon will." 

*' That 's the^way d poets," said Warringtim. ** They fall in lofve, 
jUt, or 9je jilted ; they suffer and they cry oat Ask they suffer moie 
than any other mortals : and Yrhesa they ha^e expniencedfeelings enoi^gb 
tliey note them down in a book, and take the book to market. Allpoel6aj:)& 
humbugs, all literazy men are humbugs ; directly a man begins to aell 
his feelings for money he 's a humbug. If a poet gets a psin in his side 
from too good a dinner, he bellows Ai, Al, louder than Prometheus." 

" I suppose a poet has agreater sensibility than another man," aaid 
Fen, with some spirit. '' That is what makes him a poet. I av^poae 
that he sees and feels more keenly : it is that which makes him speok, 
of what he feds and sees. You speak eageily enou^ in your leading 
articles when you e&py a false ai^gument in an opponent, or detect a 
quack in the House. Paley, who does not care lor any thii^ else in the 
world, will talk for an hour about a question of law* Gm another the 
privilege which you take yourself, and the free use of his faculty, and 
let him be what nature has made him. Why should not a man sell faia 
sentimental thoughts as well as you your political ideas, or Paley hia 
legal knowledge ? Each alike is a matter of experience and practice. 
It is not money which caus^st you to peroeire a fiallacy, or Paley to 
argue a point; but a natural or acquired aptitude for tiaot kind of 
truth : aiid a poet sets down his thoughts and esperieaces upcm pqier 
as a painter does a landscape or a face upon canvas, to the best of his 
ability, and according to his particular gift. If evfor I thmk I have tlie 
stuff in me to write an epic, by Joto I wiil try. If I only feel ^baA 1 
am good enough to crack a joke or tell a story, I will do that." 
. ** Not a bad speech, young one," Warxn^ton aaid, " but that does 
not prevent all poets ficom being humbugs." 

** What — ^Horner, JSschylus, Shak^^eare and all ? " 

^ Their names are not to be breadied in the same aentence with yea 
pigmies," Mr. Wazxington said ; ^ there are men and men^ sir." 

** WeU^ ShakBpeare was a man who wrote for money, just as you and I 
do," Pen answered, at which Warrington oonlounded his impudenee, 
and resuiaed his pipe and his manuscript. 

There was not the al^test doubt ikeu that tins dacument oentaaied< 
a great deal of Pen*a personal ezpenenoes, and that ** Leaves fma the. 
life-book of Walter Iieenune " would nailer have been written but for 



Ja^kmt P^niemiiB's 6im primte griefs, paawms, and fellies. As we 
have beeMne aoqaainted with these in the first ^Inme of his biognphy , it 
wittL nsi hb neeesssfy to make krge extracts firom llie novel of ** Walter 
Jjoamoe" m whidi the yonag gcsitleinan had depicted sodi of them as 
he fhovi^t wwe lihAj to intOfest the reader, or were suitable fer the 
pDurpesea ei his elery. 

Now, tiMwgh he had k^ it in his box for nearly half of the period 
dainng widch, aoooriing to tiie Honitian maxim, a work of art ought to 
lie ripaiing (a maxim, dietmllitf whkhmay, hy liie way, he questioned 
lito^lber), Mr. Pen had not bnried his novel fer this time, in 
order that the vrark might improve, hut because he did not know where 
else to bestow it, or had no particalar desire to see it A man who 
thinks of patting away a composition for ten years before he shall give it 
to the world, or exercise his own matnrer judgment npon it, had best be 
very sore of the original strength and durability of the work ; otherwise 
on withdrawing it from its crypt he may find, that like small wine it has 
lost vdiat flavour it once had, and is only tasteless when opened. There 
are works of all tastes and smacks, the small and the strong, those that 
improve by age, and those tfatf: won't bear keeping at all, but are plea- 
sant at the fi^t draught, when they refresh and sparkle. 

Now Pen had never aaj notion, even m the time of his youthful 
inexperience and fervour of imagination, that the story he vras writing 
was a masterpiece of compention, or that he was the eqiial of the great 
aaihors whom he admired ; and when he now reviewed his little per- 
formance, he was keenlj eao^h alrro tx) its &ults, and pretty modest 
regarding its meiils. It was not very good, he thought; but it was 
as good as most hocks ef the hand liwt kad the ran of circulating 
libraries and the career ef the eeason. Hie had critically examined 
more than one fskshionahie novel by the authors of the day then popular, 
and he thou^ that his mtellect was as good as theirs and that he 
could write the English language as well as those ladies or gentlemen ; 
and as he now ran over his eariy perfoimance, he vnis pleased to find 
here and thraie passages exhilHtuig both fiuicy and vigour, and traits, if 
not of genius, of genuine passion asnd feeling. This, too, was Warrington's 
verdict, when that severe critic, after half-aa>hour^s perusal of the 
manuscript, tmd the consump<ioa of « ooe^le ef ppes of tobacco, laid 
Pen's book <bwn, yawning portentoisBgly. **I can*t read anymore of 
that balderdash mmj^ lie said ; "" but it oeems to me there is some good 
stuff in it. Pen, my hef. 1%ere 'a a ccstan peeaness and freshness in 
it idiich I like so meh ow. The lAxiom tfisappears off the face of poetry 
after you begin to shave. You can't get up that naturalness and artless 
rosy tint in after days. Yom* cheeks are pale, and have got faded by 
exposure to evening parties, and you are obliged to take curling-irons, 
and macassar. End the deuce-knows-what to your whiskers ; ihey curl 
ai^ftAMflSy, and you are v«ty gnmd and genteel, and so forth; hut, ah! 
Peh), ihe "Spring time was the best.*' 

*« What the deuce have my whiskers to do vnth fhe^tihjecl; in httnd?'** 
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Fen stiid (who, perhaps, may hare been nettled hj Wancington's aHotion 
to those oimunentB, whidi, to aej the tmth, the yomg nuui coaxed, aatf 
curted, and oiled, and purfnmed, and petted, in mher an absurd 
maimer). " Do yon think ne can do an^faiDg vrith ' Walter Lorraine ?•' 
Shall we take him to the publisbera, or make an auta-da^ of him ? " >- 

" I dont see irhat is the good of incremation," Warrington saidj 
" though I have a great mitid to pnt him into the fire, tc -punith your 
atfocious hnmhngand hypocrisy. Shall I biurn him indeed ? You have ' 
mnch too great a valne for bim to bnrt a hair of his head." 

" Hare I ? Here goes," said Fen, and " Walter Lonsine " went off 
the table, and was flung on to the coijs. Bat die fire having done ita . 



duly of boiling the young maji'e breakiast-kettle, had given up work foE . 
the day, and had gone out, aa Fen knew veiy well ; and Warriogtoa,,.. 
with a scornful amile, once more took up the manuscript ni^ii the tonga. 
from out of the harmleas cinders. 
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^ O, FcB^^wliai ft bomlMig you ar«! ** Warrington said ; " and, ^haft ia 
wovst of all, 8ir» a dnmaj hnmbng. I saw you look to aee that the fire 
vras-out before yoii sent ' Walter Lomine* behind the hars. No, ve 
\von't fanm him: we idll carry him to the £gyptiana, and sell him. 
We will .exchange him aivay for money, yea, for sUrer and gold, and for 
beef mid for liqoors, and for tobacoo and for raiment This youth will 
fetch soBie price in the market ; for he is a comely lad, though not 
ovev strong ; but we will fatten him up, and giTe him the bath, and curl 
his hair, and we will sell him for a hundred piastres to Bacon or to 
Bungay. . The rubbish is saleable enough, sir ; and my advice to you 
is this : the next time you go home for a holiday, take ^ Walter Lorraine' 
in your carpet-bag — give him a more modem air, prune away, though 
sparingly, some of the green passages, and add a little comedy, and 
cheerfulness, and satire, and that sort of thing, and then we 11 take him 
to market, and sell him. The book is not a wonder of wonders, but it 
will do very well." 

" Do you think so, Warrington ? " said Fen, delighted, for this was 
great praise from his cynical friend. 

" You silly young fool ! I think it 's uncommonly clever," Warring- 
ton said in a kind voice. " So do you, sir." And with the manuscript 
which be held in his hand he playfully struck Pen on the cheek. That 
part of Pen*s countenance turned as red as it had ever done in the 
earliest days of his blushes : he grasped the other's hand and said, 
'* Thank you, Warrington," with all his might : and then he retired to 
his own room with his book, and passed the greater part of the day upon 
his' bed re-reading it: and he did as Warrington had advised, and 
altered not a little, and added a great deal, until at length he had 
fashioned'' Walter Lorraine" pretty much into the shape in which, as the^ 
respected novel*reader knows, it subsequently appeared. 

Whilst he was. at work upoii this performance, the. good-natured 
Warrington artfully inspired the two gentlemen who "read" for Messrs. 
Bacon and Bun^y with the greatest curiosi^ regarding '* Walter Lor- 
raine," and pointed out the peculiar merits of its distinguished author. It 
was at the period when the novel, called ''The Fashionable," was in vogue 
among us ; and Warrington did not fail to point out, as before, how Pen 
was a man of the very first feishion himself, and received at the houses 
of some of the greatest personages in the land. The simple and kind- 
hearted Percy Popjoy was brought to bear upon Mrs. Bungay, whom 
he informed that his friend Pendennis was occupied upon a work of 
the most exdting nature ; a work that the whole to^vn would run after, 
full of wit, genius, satire, pathos, and every conceivable good quality. 
We have said before, that Bungay knew no more about nov€k than he 
did about Hebrew or Algebra, and neither read nor understood any of 
the books which he published and paid for; but he took his opinions 
from his professional advisers and from Mrs. B., and, evidently with a 
vie^ to- a commercial transaction, asked Pendennis and Warrington to 
dinner again. 
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BaooD, lAfia lia £Mnd that BungBj was about to iietlL, of eooiBe, 
began to be aouoiis and corioiis, and deaired to oat-Ud bis rival. W«a 
any thing settled between Mr. Fendennis and tbe odious boose " over 
the way'* about the new book? Mr. Hack, the oonMential reader, ims 
told to make inquixies, and see if any thing was to be done, and the 
result of the inquiries of that diplomatist, was, that one momiiig^ 
Bacon himself toiled up the staircase of Lamb Court, and to the door 
on which the names of Mr. Warrington, and Mr. Pendennis, iveiw 
painted. 

For a gentleman of fashion as poor Pen was represented to be, it 
mast be oonliessed, tlwt the apartments he and his friend occupied, 
were not very soitable. The ra^^ed carpet had grown only BKNre 
ra^ed during the two years of joint oocupancy : a conatant odour of 
tohaeco perfumed the sitting-room : Baccm tumbled over the laundress's 
backets in the passage through which he had to pass; WariingtonV 
shooting jacket was as tattered at the elbows as usual ; and the chaii: 
which Bacon was requested to take on entering, broke down with the 
publisher. Warrington burst out laug^g, said that Bacon had got 
the game chair, and bawled out to Pen to fetch a sound one from his 
bedrroom. And seeing the publisher looking round the dingy room 
with an air of profound pity and wonder, asked him whether he didn't 
thiak the apartments were elegant, and if he would like, for Mrs. Bacon's 
djBawing-room, any of the articles of furniture? Mr. Warrington's 
character as a humourist, was known to Mr. Bacon: *' I never can make 
that chi^ oQit," the publisher was heard to say, " or tell whether he is in 
earnest or only chaffing." 

It is veiy possible that Mr. Baoon would have set the two gentl^nen 
down as impostors altogether, but that there chanced to be on the 
break£ftstrtable certain cards of invitation whidi the post of the morning 
had bnmgl;^ in for Pen, and which happened to come from some 
vary exalted personage of the beau^monde, into whkh our young man 
had his introduction. Locking down upon tliese. Bacon saw that 
the Marchioness of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur P^idennis 
TSpan a given day, and that another lady of distinction proposed to have 
dancing at her house upon a certain future eveniug. Warrington saw 
the admixing publisher eyeing these documents. *^ Ah," said he, with 
an air of 8im|dioi(y, ** Pendennis is one of the most afGaUie young men I 
efer knew, Mr. Baocm. Here is a young fellov that dines with all the 
gieat men in London, and yet he '11 take his mutton-chop with you and 
me quite centeitedly. There 's nothing like (he afifability of the old 
Enghah gurtleman.** 

«< O no, nething," said Mr. Bacon. 

^' And yon wonder why he should go on hvix^ np. three pair of staics 
with me, don't yen, now ? Well, it » a queer taste. But we are fond 
of each od»r; and as I can't afford to livein a grand house, he comes 
and fiti^ ia these rioketty old chambers mUk me. fie 's a man that 
can afford to live any where." 
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*** I ianej k dea^i cost Irim much here,^ dioaglit Hr. Bttcoii ; and the 
olg^t (^ these pniseB frmenAj enteied the zoom fhran hb a^(jac6iit 

«li6epmg apftrtment 

Tketi Mr. Bacon begmi to speak upon the snlgect of his visit; said 
!h6 heard that Mr. Pendennk had a mairaseript novel ; ptofessed him* 
84^ anzioiis to have a sight of that work, and had no doaht that they 
could come to terms respecting it What would he his price for it ? 
would he give Bacon the refusal of it? he would find oar house a liheral 
house, and so forth. The dd^hted Pen assumed an air of indififersnoe, 
ttud said that he was alieadj in treaty with Bungay, and could give no 
definite answer. This piqued the other into such liberal, l^ong^ vague 
eifers, that Pen hegan to fency Ekknido was opening to him, and ^t 
Us fbrtune was made from that day. 

t shall not mention what was the sum of money which Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis finally recmed for the first edition of his novel of " Walter 
Lorraine," lest other young literary aspirants should expect to he as 
lucky as he was, and unprofessional persons forsake ^ir own callings, 
whatever they may be, for the sake of supplying the world with novels, 
vrhereof there is already a sufficiency. Let no young people be misled and 
rush fistally into romance-writing : for one hook which succeeds let them 
remember the many that fail, I do not say deservedly or otherwise, and 
wholesomely abstain : or if they venture, at least let them do so at their 
Dwn peril. As for those who have already written novels, this warning 
is not addressed, of course, to them. Let them take their wares to 
mat^et ; let them apj^y to Bacon and Bungay, and all the publishers in 
the Row, or the metropolis, and may they be happy in ttwir ventures. 
This world is so wide, and the tastes of mankind ha^ly so various, that 
there is always a chance for every man, and he may win the prise by his 
gonitis or by bis good fortune. But what is the chance of success or 
failmre ; of obtaining popularity, or of holding it when achieved ? One 
"Bian goes over the ice, which biMors him, and a score who follow flounder 
in. In fine, Mr. Pendennis's was an exceptional case, and applies to 
ikimself only : and I assert solemnly, and will to the last miuntain, tluit 
It is one thing to write a novel, and another to get money for it 

By merit, then, or good fortune, or the skilfiil playing off of Bungay 
against Bacon which Warrington performed (and which an amateur 
Tiov^st is quite i*elcome to try upon any two publialierB in the trade), 
-Pen's novel was acttudly sold for a certain sum of money to one of the 
^tf#o eminent patrons of letters whom we have introduced to our readers. 
The sum was so considerable that Pen thought of opening nn aocount 
at a banker's, or of keeping a cab and horse, or of descending into the 
first fioor of Lamb Court into newly furnished apartments, or of 
^grating to the fashionable end of the town. 

" Magbr Pendennis advised the latter move strongly; he opened his 
eyes with wonder when he heard of the good luck ^at had beikllon 
Pen t ttnd wMch the latter, as soon as it ooeurred, hastened eagerlj to 
communicate to his undo. The Major was ahnosl angry that Pen 
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BbcftiM have eam^ do much mon^j. *^ Wha the d6os6 reads ti&is kind 
of thing? ** he thought to himself, tvhen he heard of the bargain which 
Pen had made. "J never read your novels and rubbish. Except Paul 
do Koclr,; i?ho certailily makes me laugh, I don*t think I Ve looked fnto 
a bo^ of the sort these thirty years. *Gad ! Pen *6 a lucky MldW. I 
should think he might \7rite one of these in a month now, — ^siiy a 
month, — ^that*s twelve in a year. Dammy, he may go on spirniirig this 
nonsense for the next four or five years, and make a fortune. ' Ihlbe 
meantime, I should wish him to live properly, take respectable apart* 
ments, and keep a brougham.'* And on this simple calculation it 'wa» 
that the Miyor counselled Pen. 

Arthur, laughing, told Warrington What his uncle*s advice had been ; 
but he luckily had a much more reasonable counsellor than tii'e old 
gentleman ii^ the person of his friend, and in his own conscience, wfiich 
said to him, " Be grateful for this piece of good fortune ; don't jAtmge 
into any extravagancies. Pay back Laura ! " And he wrote a letter to 
her, in which he told her his thanks and his regard ; and inclosed to 
her such an instalment of his debt as nearly wiped it oS, The widow 
and Laura herself might well be affected by the letter. It was written 
with genuine tenderness emd modesty ; and old Dr. Portman, wheii he 
read a passage in the letter, in which Pen, with an honest heart full of 
gratitude, humbly thanked Heaven for his present prosperity, and for 
sending him such dear atid kind friends to support him in his Hl-fortune, 
—when Doctor Portman read this portion of the letter, his voice faltered, 
and his eyes twinkled behind his spectacles. And when he had quite 
finished reading the same, and had taken his glasses off his nose, and 
had folded up the paper and given it back to the widow, I am constraii^ed 
to say, that after holding Mrs. Pendennis^s hand for a minute, the 
Doctor drew that lady towards him and fiedrly kissed her: at which 
salute, of course, Helen burst out crying on the Doctor's shoulder; for 
her h^art was too fall to give any other reply : and the Doctor, blushing 
a great deal after his feat, led the lady; with a bow, to the sofa, on 
which he seated himself by her; and he mumbled out, in a low voice, 
some words of a Great Poet whom he loved very much, and who describes 
how in the days of his prosperity he had made " the widow's heart to 
angforjoy.'' 

*♦ The letter does the boy very great honour, very great honour, my 
dear," he said, patting it as it lay on Helen's knee — ** and I think we 
have all reason to be thankful for it — ^very tliankful. I need not tell 
you in what quarter, my dear, for you are a sainted woman : yes, Laura, 
my loYe, your mother is a sainted woman. And Mrs. Pendennis, 
ma'am, I shall order a copy of the book for myself, and another at the 
Book Club." 

We may be sure that the widow and Laura walked out to meet the 
mail which brought them their copy of Pen's precious novel, as soon as 
that work was printed and ready for delivery to the public : and that 
they read it to each other : and that they also read it privately and 
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Bfi^ffmij^^for wben the iridow came oat of her room ia her diessiiig- 

. ,g9wn at one o'dock in the morning vith ¥olame tuo^ which she had 

,.&a]3h,<^> she found Launt deyouzing vohmie three in bed. Laom did 

j,^Qit pAj miieh about the book, but. Helen pionounced that it naa a happj 

mi^Lture of ShaJkspoare, and Byron, and Walter Scott^and ims quite certain 

thet her son waa the greatest genius, as he was the best son* in the world. 

Did Laura not think about the book and the author, although she 

; said so little 2 At least she thought about Arthur Pendenais. Kind as 

w jti^ tone, was, it vexed her. She did not like his aigemess to repay 

_^ ,tbat jjoonej. . She would rather that her brother had taken her gift as 

she intended it : and was pained that there should be money calcttla- 

,.tipni| between them. Hi» letters from London, written with the good- 

. . natured wish to amuse his mother, were full of descriptions of the 

&mous people and the entertainments, and magnificence of the great 

, . cit?y. Everybody was flattering him and spoiling him, she was sure. Was 

7 he not looking to some great marriage, with that cunning unde for a 

X H enter (between whom and Laura there was always an antipathy), that 

^^, myetexttte worldling, whose whole thoughts were bent upon pleasure and 

.,ifmk and fortune ? He never alluded to — to old times, when he spoke 

,.iof her. He had forgotten them and her, perhaps : had he not forgotten 

, . other things and people ? 

These thoughts may have passed in Miss Laura^s mind, though she 

,. did not, she could not, confide them to Helen. She had one more 

.^aecret, too, from that lady, which she could not divulge, perhaps, 

, because she knew how the widow would have rejoiced to know it. This 

. . xegarded an event which had occurred during that visit to Lady Bock- 

! , minsti^, which Laura had paid: in the last Christmas holidays: when 

Pen was at home witli his mother, and when Mr. Pynsent, supposed to 

be so cold and so ambitious, bad formally offered his hand to Miss Bell. 

. ^o one except herself and her admirer knew of this proposal : or that 

Pynsent had been rejected by her, and probably the ressons she gave to 

the mortified young man himself, were not those which actuated her 

^ refusal, or those which she chose to acknowledge to herself. " I never," 

she told Pynsent, '* can accept such an ofifer as that which you make me, 

which you own is unknown to your family as I am sure it would be 

unwelcome to them. The difference of rank between us is too great. 

You are very kind to me here — too good and kind, dear Mr. Pynsent — 

but I am little better than a dependant." 

" A dependant I who ever so thought of you ? You are the equal of 
all the world," Pynsent broke out. 

'' I am a dependant at home, too," Laura said, sweetly, " and indeed 
I would not be otherwise. Left early a poor orphan, I have found the 
kindest and tenderest of mothers, and I have vowed never to leave her 
— ^never. Pray do not speak of this again — here, under your relative's 
roof, or elsewhere. It is impossible." 

** If Lady Bockminster asks you herself, will you listen to her ? " 
Pynsent cried, eagerly. 
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^ M<s*' Laiua adid. ^* I b«g yoa nerer ta q^eak ef this aay bkwd. 
I must go ««ftj if 700 do "*-imd mth thk sbe left bim. 

PjnsMit nef er aaked for Lady Bockmrnster's intevcennoii : lie kaew 
how ▼ain it was to look for tlttt: and ho nerer qpoke agam <m thiit 
Bulgoet to Laura or to any p^son. 

When at leagtk the fiunous novel appeared, it not only met with 
applause from more impartial eritics than Mrs. Fendennis, but, luekily 
for Pen, it suited the taste of the public, and obtained a quiek and am- 
siderable popularity. Before two montiis were otot. Pen had the satis- 
faction and surprise of seeing the second edition of *' Walter Lonama " 
adrertised in tbe newspapers ; and ei^yed the pleasure of readii^f and 
sending home the critiques of various literary journals and reviewers 
upon his book. Their oensure did not much affect him; for the good- 
natured yoimg man was disposed to accept with oonsideraUe humility 
the dispraise of others. Nor did their praise elate him over much; for, 
like most honest persona, he had his own opinion about his own per- 
formance, and when a eritic prabed him in the wrong place, he was hurt 
rather than pleased by the compliment But if a review of his work was 
very kudatory, it was a great pleasure to him to send it home to his 
mother at Fairoaks, and to think of the joy which it would give there. 
There are some natures^ and perhaps, as we have said, Pendennis*s was 
one, which are improved and softened by prosperity imd kindness, as 
there are men of other dispositions, who become arrogant and graceless 
imder good fortune. Happy he who can endure one or the other with 
modesty and good-humour ! Lucky he who has been educated to bear 
his fate, whatsoever it may be, by an early example of uprightness, 
and a childish txaiuing in honour ! 
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RED ap, like a bailiff or a 
shabby attorney, about tfae 
pnrltens of the Inns of Court, 
n Shepherd's Inn is always to 
be found in the close 
neigfabonihood of LincolnV 
^ Inn-Fiehls, and the Tem- 

ple. Somewhere behind 
the block gables and smuttj 
chimney - stacks of Wych 
Street, Holywell Street. 
Chancery Lane, the quad- 
rangle Ues, hidden from the 
outer woiid ; and it is ap- 
proached by curious pas- 
sages and amh^^ous 
smoky alleys, en which tlie 
sun has forgotten to shine. 
" Slop-sellers, brandy-ball and 

bai^-bake vendors, pur- 
Toyors of theatrical prints for youth, dealers in dingy furniture, and 
Ji>eddifig suggestive of anything but sleep, line the narrow walla and 
dark casements vrith their wares. The doors are many-belled ; and 
crowds of dirty children form endless groups about the steps : or around 
ihe shell-fish dealers' trays in these courts ; whereof the damp pave- 
ments resound with pattens, and are drabbled with a never-ftiiling mud. 
Sallad-singers come and chant here, in deadly guttural tones, satincal 
songs against the Whig adminiatration, against tlie bishops and dignified 
clergy, against the Oennon relatives of an august royal family : Punch 
aets up bis theatre, sure of an audience, and occasionally of a halfpenny 
from the swarming occupants of the bouses : women scream after their 
childrea for loitering in the gutter, or, worse still, against the husband 
who comes reeling from the gio-shop ; — there ia a ceaseless din and life 
in these courts, out of which you pass into the tranquil, old-fashioned 
quadrangle of Shepherd's Inn. In a mangy little grass-platt in the 
centra rises up the statue of Shepherd, defended by iron-railings from 
the assaults of imys. The halt of the Inn, on which the founder's arms 
VOL. ir. o 
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are painted, occupies one side of the square, the tall and ancient chazn- 
bers are carried round other two sides, and over the central archway, 
which leads into Oldcastle Street, and ho into the great London. 
thoroughfare. 

The Inn may have been occupied by lawyers once : but the laity have 
long since been admitted into its precincts, and I do uot know that any 
of the principal legal firms have their chambers here. The offices of 
the Polwheedle and Tredyddlum Copper Mines occupy one set of the 
ground-floor chambers ; the Eegistry of Patent Inventions and Union 
of Genius and Capital Company, another ; — the only gentleman whose 
name figures here, and in the '* Law List," is Mr. Campion, who wears 
mustachios, and who comes in his cab twice or thrice in a week ; and 
whose West £nd ofiices are in Curzon Street, Mayfair, where Mrs. 
Campion entertains the nobility and gentry to whom her husband lends 
money. There, and on M» glazed cards, be is Mr. Sou^^rset Campion ; 
here he is Campion ft Co. ; and the same tuft which ornaments his 
chin, sprouts from the under lip of the rest of the firm. It is splendid 
to see his cab horse harness blazing with heraldic bearings, as the 
vehicle stops at the door leading to his chambers. The horse flings 
froth off his nostrils as he chafes and tosses under the shining bit. The 
reins and the breeches of the groom are glittering white, — -the lustre of 
that equipage makes a sunshine in that shady place. 

Our old friend. Captain Costigan, has examined Campion's cab and 
horse many an afternoon, as he trailed about the court in his carpet 
slippers and dressing-gown, with his old hat cocked over his eye. He 
suns himself there after his breakfast when the day is suitable ; and 
goes and pays a visit to the porter's lodge, where he pats the beads of 
^e children, and talks to Mrs. Bolton about the thayatres and me 
daughther Leedy Mirabel. Mrs. Bolton was herself in the profession 
once, and danced at the Wells in early days as the thirteenth of Mr. 
8erle's forty pupils. 

Costigan lives in the third floor at No. 4, in the rooms, wbieb were 
Mr. Podmore's, and whose name is still on the door — (somebody else's 
name, by the way, is on almost all the doors in Shepherd^s Inn). When 
Charley Podmore, (the pleasing tenor singer, T.R.D.L., and at the 
Back-Kitchen Concert Eooms,) married, and went to live at Lambeth, 
he ceded his chambers to Mr. Bows and Captain Costigan, who occupy 
them in common now, and you may often hear the tones of Mr. Bows's 
piano of fine days when the windows are open, and vihen he is practis- 
ing for amusement, or for the instruction of a theatrical pupl, of whom 
he has one or two. Fanny Bolton is one, the porteress*s daughter, who 
has heard tell of her mother's theatrical glories, which she longs to 
emulate. She has a good voice and a pretty face and figure for the 
stage ; and she prepares the rooms and makes the beds and breakfasts 
for Messrs. Costigan and Bows, in return for which, the latter instructs 
her in music and singing. But for his unfortunate propensity to liquor 
:and in that excess she supposes that all men of fastuoa indulge), she 
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thinka the captain tha finest gentleman in the world, and believe* in 
all the versions of all his stories ; and she is very fond of Mr, Bowi too, 
and very gr^»fiil to him, and this shy qneer old gentleman baa a fatherly 
fondness for her too, for in truth his heart is full of kindneas, (tnd be is 
never easy unless he loves somebody. 



Cestigan has bad the carriages of visitors of distinction before his 
humble door in Shepherd's Inn ; and to hear him talk of a morning (fiir 
his evening song is of a much more melancholy nature) you would fancy 
that Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel \vere in the constant habit of calling 
at his chambers, and bringing with them the select nobihty to visit the 
" old mfin, the honest old half-pay Captain, poor old Jack" Costigan," as 
Cos calls himself. 

The truth ia, that La^y Mirabel has left her hnabnnd's card (which 
has been stnok in the little looking-glass over the mantel-piece id 
the s^Bg-room at No. 4, for these many months past), and has come 

Da 
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ia person to see her father, but not of late days. A kind person, dis- 
posed to discharge her duties gravely, upon her marriage ysith Sir 
Charles, she settled a little pension upon her feiher, who occasion- 
ally was admitted to the table of his daughter and son-in-law. At first 
poor Cos's behaviour '* in the hoight of poloit societee/' as he denomi^ 
nated Lady Mirabel's drawing-room table, was harmless, if it was 
absurd. As he clothed his person in his best attire, so he selected the 
longest and richest words in his vocabulary to deck his conversation, 
and adopted a solemnity of depxeanour which struck with astonishment 
all those persons in whose company he happened to be. — " Was your 
Leedyship in the Pork to dee ? " he would demand of his daughter. '* I 
looked for your equipage in veen :— the poor old man was not gratified 
by the soigbt of his daughther's choriot. Sir Chorlus, I saw your 
neem at the Levee ; many 's the Levee at the Castle at Dublin that 
poor old Jack Costigan has attended in his time. Did the Juke look 
pretty well ? Bedad, I '11 call at Apsley House and lave me cyard 
upon 'um. I thank ye, James, a little dthrop more champeane." 
Indeed, he was magnificent in his courtesy to all, and addressed his 
observations not only to the master and the guests, but to the domestics 
who waited at the table, and who had some difficulty in maintaining 
their professional gravity while they waited on Captaia Costigan. 

On the first two or three visits to his son-in-law, Costigan maintained 
a strict sobriety, content to make up for bis lost time when he got to 
the Back-Kitchen, where he bragged about his son-in-law's dart and 
burgundee, until his own utterance began to fail him, over his sixth 
tumbler of whiskey-punch. But with familiarity his caution vanished, 
and poor Cos lamentably disgraced himself at Sir Charles Mirabel's 
table, by premature inebriation. A carriage was called for him : the 
hospitable door was shut upon him. Often and sadly did he speak to 
his friends at the Kitchen of his resemblance to King Lear in the 
plee— of his having a thankless choild, bedad— of his being a pore 
'wom-out lonely old man, dthriven to dthrinking by ingratitude, and 
seeking to dthrown his sorrows in punch. 

It is painful to be obliged to record the weaknesses of fathers, but it 
must be furthermore told of Costigan, that when his credit was exhausted 
•and his money gone, he would not unfrequently beg money from his 
daughter, and make statements to her not altogether consistent with 
strict truth. On one day a bailiff was about to lead him to prisoii, he 
wrote, " unless the — to you insignificanjt — sum of three pound five can 
be forthcoming to liberate a poor man's grey hairs from gaol." And 
the good-natured Lady Mirabel dispatched the money necessary for her 
faither's liberation, with a caution to him to be more economical for the 
future. On a second occasion the Captain met with a frightful accident, 
and broke a plate-glass window in the Strand, for which the proprietor 
of the shop held him liable. The money was forthcoming on this time 
;too; to repair her papa's disaster, and was carried down by Lady Mira- 
heVs servant to the slip-shod messenger and aide-de-camp of the Captain, 
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-who bnmght the letter announciDg his mishap. If the senrant had 
followed the Gaptain'a aide-de-camp who carried the remittance, he 
would have seen that gentleman, a person of Costigan's country too (for 
have we not said, that however poor an Irish gentleman is, he always 
has a poorer Irish gentleman to run on his errands and transact Us 
pecuniary afiGairs ?) call a cab from the nearest stand, and rattle down 
to the Bosdus's Head, Harlequin Yard, Druiy Lane, where the Captain 
wiis indeed in pawn, and for several glasses containing rum and water, 
or oUier spirituous refreshment, of which he and his staff had partaken. 
On a third melancholy occasion he wrote that he was attacked by iUness, 
and wanted money to pay the physician whom he was compelled to call 
in ; and tliis time Lady Mirabel, alarmed about her father's safety, and 
perhaps reproaching herself that she had of late lost sight of her father, 
called for her carriage and drove to Shepherd s Inn, at the gate of which 
she alighted, whence she found the way to her father's chambers, *•* No. 4, 
third floor, name of Podmore over the door," the porteress said, with 
many curtsies, pointing towards the door of the house into which the 
affectionate daughter entered and mounted the dingy stair. Alas ! the 
door, surmounted by the name of Podmore, was opened to her by poor 
Cos in his shirt-sleeves, and prepared with the gridiron to receive the 
mutton-chops, which Mrs. Bolton had gone to purchase. 

Also, it was not pleasant for. Sir Charles Mirabel to have letters 
constantly addressed to him at Brookes's, with the information that 
Captain Costigan was in the hall, waiting for an answer ; or when he 
went to play bis rubber at the Traveller*, to be obliged to shoot out of 
his brougham and run up the steps rapidly, lest his father-in-law should 
seize upon him ; and to think that while he read his paper or played 
ills whist, the Captain was walking on the opposite side of Pall Mall, 
ynth that di-eadful cocked hat, and the eye beneath it fixed steadily 
upon the windows of the club. Sir Charles was a weak man; he was 
old, and had many infirmities : he^ cried about hia father-in-law to his 
wife, whom he adored with senile infatuation: he said he must go 
abroad, — he must go and live in the country, — he should die, or have 
another fit if he saw that man again — he knew he should. And it was 
only by paying a second visit to Captain Costigan, and representing to 
him, that if he plagued Sir Charles by letters, or addressed him in the 
street, or made any further applications for loans, his allowance would 
he withdrawn altogether ; that Lady Mirabel was enabled ta keep her 
papa in order, and to restore tranquillity to her husband. And on 
occasion of this visit, she sternly rebulced Bows for not keeping a better 
watch over the Captain ; desired that he should not be allowed to drink 
in that shameful way ; and that the people at the horrid taverns which 
he frequented should be told, upon no account to give him credit. 
*' Papa's conduct is bringing me to the grave," she said (though she 
looked perfectly healthy), and you, as an old man, Mr. Bows, and one 
that pretended to have a regard for us, ought to be ashamed of abetting 
him in it." These were the thanks which honest Bows got for his 
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friendship and his lifers devotion. And I do not suppose that the old 
philosopher was much worse off than many other men, or had greater 
reason to grumble. 

On the second floor of the next house to Bows's, in Shepherd's Inn, 
at No. 3, live two other acquaintances of ours. Colonel Altamont, agent 
to the Kawaab of Lucknow, and Captain the Chevalier Edward Strong. 
No name at all is over their door. The Captain does not choose to let 
all the world know where he lives, and his cards bear the address oi a 
Jermyn Street hotel ; and as for the Ambassador Flenipotentiaiy of the 
Indian potentate, he is not an envoy accredited to the Courts of St. 
James's or Leadenhall Street, but is here on a confidential mission, 
qmite independent of the East India Company or the Board of Contrd. 
*' In fact,*' as Strong says, ^* Colonel Altamont's object being financial, 
and to effectuate a sale of some of the principal diamonds and rubies of 
the Lucknow crown, his wish is not to report himself at the India House 
or in Cannon Row, but rather to negotiate with private capitalists — 
with whom he has had important transactions both in this country and 
on the Continent." 

We have said that these anonymous chambers of Strong's had 
been very comfortably furnished since the arrival of Sir Franeis 
Olavering in London, and the Chevalier might boast with reason to the 
friends who visited him, that few retired Captains were more snugly 
quartered than he, in his crib in Shepherd's Inn. There were three rooms 
below : the office where Strong transacted his business — whatever that 
might be — and where still remained the desk and railings of the departed 
officials who had preceded him, and the Chevalier's own bed-room and 
sittmg-room; and a private stair led out of the office to two upper 
apartments, the one .occupied by Colonel Altamont, and the other serving 
as the kitchen of the establishment, and the bed>room of Mr. Grady, the 
attendant These rooms were on a level with the apartments of our 
friends Bows and Costigan next door at No. 4 ; and by reaching oyer the 
Gommunicating leads, Grady could command the mignxmette-box which 
bloomed in Bows's window. 

From Grady's kitchen casement often came odours still more fragrant. 
The three old soldiers who formed the garrison of No. 4, were all skilled 
in the culinary art. Grady was great at an Irish stew ; the Colonel was 
fiimous for pillaus and curries ; and as for Strong, he could cook any- 
thing. He made French dishes and Spanish dishes, stews, fricassees, 
and omelettes, to perfection ; nor was there any man in England mors 
hospitable than he when his purse was full, or his credit was good. At 
those happy periods, he could give a friend, as he said, a good dinner, a 
good glass of wine, and a good song afterwards; and poor Cos often* heard 
with envy the roar d Str<»ig^'s choruses, and the mu^al (linking of the 
glasses, as he sate in his own room, so Jkr removed and yet so near to 
those festivities. It was not expedient to invite Mr. Costigan always : 
his practiee of inebriation was lamentable; and he bored Strong's guests 
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with bia stozM .when Bob«r, attd wiih hk stta^Q tetts when 
dmnk. 

A strange and motley set thej were, these friends of the Gheyalier ; 
and though Major Pendennis would not much hare relished their com- 
pany, Arthur and Warrington liked it not a little, and Pen thought it 
as amusing as the society of the finest gentlemen in the finest houses 
whi^ he had the honour to frequent. There was a hktory about every 
man of the set : they seemed all to have had their tides of luek and bad 
fortane. Most ai th^n had wonderful schemes and ^seeulations in their 
pockets, and plenty for nrakisg rapid and extraordinaty fortunes. Jaek 
Holt had been in Don Carlos's army, when Ned Strong had fought on 
the other side; and was now organising a little scheme for smuggling 
tobaeco into London, which must bring thirty thousand a year to any 
man who would advimce fifteen hundred, just to bribe the last officer of 
the Excise who held out, and had wind of the scheme. . Tom Diver, 
who had -been in the Mexican navy, knew of a speeie-8h^> which had 
been scmk in the first year of the war, with three hundred and eighty 
thousand doflars on board, and a hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
in bars and doubloons. *' Give me eighteen hundred pounds,** Tom 
said, ^ and I 'm off to-morrow. I take out four men, and a diving-bell 
with me ; and. I return in ten months to take my seat in Parliament, by 
Jove ! and to buy back mj leimily estate." Eeightley, the manager of 
the Tredyddlom and Pol^eedle Copper Minee (which were as yet under 
water), besides singing as good a second as any professional man, and 
besides the Tredyddlum Office, had a Smyrna Sponge Company, and a 
little quicksilver operation in view, which would set him straight with 
the world yet. Filby had been everything : a corporal of dragoons, a 
field-preacher, and missionary-agent for converting the Irish ; an actor 
at a Greenwich fair-booth, in front of which his faXher's attorney found 
him when the old gentleman died and left him that famous property, 
from which he got no rents now, and of which nobody exactly knew the 
situation. Added to these was Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., who liked 
their society, though he did not much add to its amusipments by his con- 
vivial powers. But he was made much of by the company .now, on 
account of his wealth and position in the world. He told his little story 
and sang his little song or two with great affability ; and he had had his 
own history, too, before his accession to good fortune ; and had seen the 
inside of more prisons than one, and written his name on many a stamped 
paper. 

When Altamont first returned from Paris, and after he had commu- 
nicated with Sir Francis Clavering from the hotel at which he had taken 
up his quarters (and which he had reached in a very denuded state, con- 
sidering the wealth of diamonds and rubies with which this honesf man 
was entrusted). Strong was sent to him by his patron the Baronet ; paid 
his little bill at the inn, and invited him to come and sleep for a night 
or two at the chambers, where he subsequently took up his residence. 
To n^otiate with this man was very well, but to have such a person 
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settled in his room£r, and to be constantly burthened viih such societj, 
did not suit the Chevalier's taste much ; and he grumbled not a little to 
his principal. 

" I wish you would put this bear into somebody else's cage," he said 
to Clavering. " The fellow *s no gentleman. I don't like walking with 
him. He dresses himself like a nigger on a holiday. I took him to 
the play the other night ; and, by Jove, sir, he abused the actor who was 
doing tiie part of villain in the play, and swore at him so,, that the people 
in the boxes wanted to turn him out The after-piece was the * Brigand,' 
where WaUack comes in wounded, you know, and dies. When he died, 

Altamont began to cry like a child, and said it was a d d shame, 

and cried and swore so, that there was another row, and everybody 
laughing. Then I had to take him away, because he wanted to ieiie his 
coat off to one fellow who laughed at him ; and bellowed to him to stand 
^p like a man. — ^Who is he ? Where the deuce does he ^ome from ? 
You had best tell me the whole story. Frank, you must .one day. You 
and he have robbed a church together, that 's my belief. You had better 
get it off your mind at once, Clavering, and tell me what this Altamont 
is, and what hold he has over you." 

" Hang him ! I wish he was dead t " was the Baronet's only reply ; 
and his countenance became so gloomy, that Strong did not think.fitto 
question his patron any further at that tirae; but resolved, if need 
were, to try and discover for himself what was the secret tie between 
Altamont and Clavering, 



IN WHICH THE COLONEL HABBATE3 SOME OF HIS ASVXNTCRES. 

ARLY in the forenoon of the day 
a&er the dinner in GrosTenor 
Place, at which Colonel AIIa- 
mont had chosen to appear, the 
Colonel emerged from his cham- 
ber in the upper story at Shep- 
1 herd's Inn, and entered into 

' Strong's sittiug-room, where the 

1 Chevalier sate in his easy chair 

with the newspaper and his cigar. 
I He waa a man who made his tent 

comfortable wherever he pitched 
it, and long before Altamont's 
arrival, had done jastice to a 
copious breakfast of fried eggs 
and broiled rashers, which Mr. 
Grady bad prepared secundum 
artem. Good-humoured and talli- 
alive, ho preferred any company 
rather than none ; and tbongb he had not the least liking for his 
fellow-lodger, and would not have grieved to bear that the accident 
had befallen him which Sir Francis Clavering desired so fervently, 
yet kept on fair terms with him. He had seen Altamont to l)ed 
with gi'eat friendliness on the night previous, and taken away his 
candle for fear of accidents; and finding a spirit-bottle empty, npoa 
which he bad counted for his nocturnal refreshment, had dnink a glass 
i>f water with perfect contentment over his pipe, before be turned into 
his own crib and to sleep. That enjoyment never &iled him : he had 
alwajre an easy temper, a faultless digestion, and a rosy cheek; and 
whedier be was going into action the next morning or to prison (and 
both bad been bis lot), in the camp or the Fleet, the worthy Captain 
snored healthfully through the night, and woke with a good heart and 
appetite, for the struggles or difficulties or pleasures of the day. 
■ The first act of Colonel Altamont was to bellow to Grady for a pint of 
pale ale, the which he first poured into a pewter flagon, whence he 
transferred it to his own lips. He put down the tankard empty, 
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drew a great breath, wiped his mouth in his dressing-gown (the differ- 
ence of the colour of his beard from his dyed whiskers had long struck 
Captain Strong, who had seen too that his hair was fair under his black 
wig, but made no remarks upon these circumstances) — ^the Colonel 
drew a great breath, and professed himself immensely refreshed by 
his draught. " Nothing like that beer," he remarked, " when the 
coppers are hot Many a day I've drunk a dozen of Bass at Calcutta, 
and — and *' 

" And at Lucknow, I sfuppose," Strong said with a laugh. " I got 
the beer for you on purpose : knew you 'd want it after last night." And 
the Colonel began to talk about his adventures of the preceding evening. 

" I cannot help myself," the Colonel said, beating his head with his 
big hand. " I *m a madman when I get the liquor on board me ; and 
ain't fit ta be trusted with a spirit-bottle. When I once begin I can*t 
stop till I Ve emptied it ; and when I Ve swallowed it. Lord knows what 
I say or what. I don't say. I dined at home here quite quiet Grady 
gave me just my two tumblers, and I intended to pass the «rening at 
the Black and Bed as sober as a parson. Why did you leave that con- 
founded sample'bottLe of Hollands out of the cupboard, Strong ? Grady 
must go out too, and leave me the kettle a-boihng for tea. It was of 
no uso, I couldn't keep away from it Washed it all down, sir, by Jingo. 
And it *s my belief I had some more, too, afterwards at that inferoal little 
thieves' den." 

'' What, were you there too?" Strong asked» ** and Mbre joa cmke 
to Grosvenor Place ? That was beginning betimes." 

'' Early hours to be drunk and cleared out before nine o'doek, eh ? 
Bat so it was. Yes, like a great big fool, I must go there ; and found 
the fellows dining, Bhickland and young Moss, and two or three more 
of the thieves. If we 'd gone to Eouge et Noir, I must have won. But 
we didn't tiy the black and red. No^ hang 'em, they know'd I 'd have 
beat *em at that — I must have beat 'em — I can't help beating 'em, I t^l 
you. But they was too cunning for me. That raseal Blackland got the 
bonee out, and we played hazard on the dining-tablev And I dropped 
all the money I had from you in the morning, be hanged to my ludc 
It was that that set me wild, and I suppose I must have been very hot 
about the head, for I w^it off thinking to get some mi^-e money firom 
Gkvering, I recollect; and then — and then I don't much remember 
what happened till I woke this morning, and heard old Bows at No. 3 
playing on his piaoner." 

Strong mused for a wlnle as he lighted his cigar with a eoaL *' I 
should like to know how you always draw money from Ckvenag, 
Colonel," he said. 

The Colond burst out with a laugh — <' Ha, ha I he owes it me," 
he said. 

'' I den't know that that 's a reason with Frank for payings" Btnmg 
answered. '* He owes plenty besides you.'* 

'' Well, he givee it me because he is so fond of me." the other said 
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with the same grinning sneer. ^'He loyes me like a brother; yea 
know he does. Captain. — ^No? — ^He don't? — ^Well, perhaps he ^ don't; 
and if yon ask me no questions, perhaps 1 11 tell you no lies, Captain 
Strong — ^pat that in your pipe and smoke it, my hoy." 

'' But I 11 give up that confounded brandy-bottle," the Colonel 
continued, afi»r a pause. " I must give it up, or it 11 be the ruin 
of me." 

'* It makes you say queer things," said the Captain, looking Altamont 
hard in the face. " Remember what you said last night, at Clavering's 
toble." 

•' Say ? What didls&j? " asked the other hastily. ** Did I split 
anything ? Dammy, Strong, did I split anything ? " 

*' Ask me no questions, and I will tell you no lies," the Chevalier 
rephed on his part. Strong thought of the words Mr. Altamont had 
used, and his abrupt departure from the Baronet's diaing-table and 
house as soon as he recognised Major Pendennis, or Captain Beak, as 
he called the Major. But Strong resolved to wek an explanation of 
dtese words otherwise than from Colonel Altamont, and did not choose 
to recal them to the other's memory. *' No," he said then, *' you didn^ 
q»lit as you call it, Colonel ; it was only a trap of mine to see if I could 
make you speak ; but you didn't say a word that anybody could com- 
prehei»l — you were too far g<me for that" 

So much the better, Altamont thought ; and heaved a great sigh, as 
if relieved. Strong remarked the emotion, but took no notice, and the 
other being in a comnmnicative mood, went on speaking. 

" Tes, I own to my faults," continued the C(^md, " There ia some 
tfamgs I can't, do what I wiU, resist : a bottle of brandy, a box of dice, 
and a beautiful woman. No man of pluck and spirit, no mm as was 
worth his salt ever could, as I know of. There 's hardly p'raps a 
country in the world in which them three ain't got me into trouble." 

''Indeed?" said Strong. 

'' Yes, from the age of fifteen, when I ran away from home, and went 
cabin-boy on board an Jndiaman, till now, when I 'm fifty year cdd, pretty 
sigh, them wosnen have always been my ruin. Why, it was one of 'em, 
and with such, black eyes and jewels on her neek, and sattens and ermine 
like a duchess, I tell you — ^it was one of 'em at Paris that swcf>t off the 
beat part of the thousand pound as I went off. Didn't I ever tell you 
of it ? Well, I don't mind. At first I was very cautious, and having 
such a lot of money kep it close and lived like a gentleman — ^Colonel 
Altamont, Mearice's hotel, and that sort of thing — ^neiwr played, except 
at the public tables, and won more than I lost. Well, sir, there was a 
diap that I saw at the hotel and the Palace Royal too, a regular swell 
fellow, with white kid gloves and a tult to his chin, Bloundell-Bloundell 
his name was, as I made acquaintance with somehow, and he asked me 
to dinner, and took me to Madame the Countess de Foljambe's soirees — 
aiioh & woman, Strong ! — such an eye \ such a hand at the pianner. 
Lor bless yon, she 'd sit down and sing to you, and gaze at you, untU 
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she warbled your soul out of your body almost Slie asked tne fo go te 
her eveniug parties every Toosday ; and didn't I take opera-boxes and 
give her dinners at the restaurateur s, that 's all ? But I had a nin of 
luck at the tables, and it was not in the dinners and opera-boxes that 
poor Clavering*s money went. No, be hanged to it, it was swep off in 
another way. One night, at the Countess's, there was several of us at 
supper — Mr. Bloundell-Bloundell, the Honorable Deuceace, the )bf arky 
de la Tour de Force — all tip-top nobs, sir, and the height of fashion, 
when we had supper, and champagne you may be sure in plenty, and 
then some of that confounded brandy. I would have it — ^I would go on 
at it>— thie Countess mixed the tumblers of punch for me, and we had 
cards as well as grog after supper, and I played and drank until I don't 
know what I did. I was like I was last night. I was taken away and 
put to bed somehow, and never woke until the next day, to a roaring 
headache, and to see my servant, who said the Honorable Deuceace 
wanted to see me, and was waiting in the sitting-room. ' How are you. 
Colonel ? ' says he, a coming into my bed-room. ' How long did you stay 
last night after I went away ? The play was getting too high for me, 
and I *d lost enough to you for one night.' 

" * To me, says I, how's that, my dear feller? (for though he was an 
Earl's son, we was as familiar as you and me). How's that, my 
dear feller,' says I, and he tells me, that he had borrowed thirty louis 
of me at vingt-et-un, that he gave me an I.O.U. for it the night before, 
which I put into my pocket-book before he left the room. I takes 
out my card-case — it was the Countess as worked it for me — and there 
was the I. 0. U. sure enough, and he paid me thirty louis in gold down 
upon the table at my bed-side. So I said he was a gentleman, and 
asked him if he would Uke to take anything, when my servant should 
get it for him ; but the Honourable Deuceace don't drink of a morning, 
and he went away to some business which he said he had. 

" Presently there 's another ring at my outer door ; and this time 
it 'a Bloundell-Bloundell and the Marky that comes in. * Bong jour, 
Marky,' says I. * Good morning — ^no headache,' says he. So I said 
1 had one ; and how I must have been uncommon queer the night 
afore ; but they both declared I didn't show no signs of having had too 
much, but took my liquor as grave as a judge. 

" ' So,' says the Marky, * Deuceace has been with you ; we met him in 
the Palais Boyal as we were coming from breakfast. Has he settled 
with you ? Get it while you can : he 's a slippery card ; and as he 
won three ponies of Bloundell, I recommend you to get your money 
while he has some.' 

** ' He has paid me,' says I ; 'but I knew no more than the dead that 
he owed me anything, and don't remember a bit about lending him 
thirty louis.* 

*' The Marky and Bloundell looks and smiles at each other at this ; 
and Bloundell, says, ' Colonel, you are a queer feller. No man could 
have supposed, from your manners, that you had tasted anything 
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«t^Qg^ than tea all might* and yet jou forget things in the morningi 
Come, come, — ^tell that to the marines, my friend, — ^we won*t have it 
at any price.' 

'* * En effete* says the Marky, tmddliug his little hlack mustachios in 
the chimney-glass, and making a lunge or two as he used to do at the 
fencing-school. (He was a wonder at the fencing-school, and I Ve seen 
him knock down the image fourteen times running, at Lepage*s.) ' Let 
us speak of affairs. Colonel, you understand that afi&drs of honour are 
best settled at once : perhaps it won't he inconvenient to you to arrange 
our little matters of last jiight.' 

"'What little matters?' says I. *Do you owe me any money, 
Marky ? ' 

" * Bah ! ' says he ; ** do not let us have any more jesting. I have 
your note of hand for three hundred and forty louis. La void I ' says 
he, taking out a paper from his pocket-book. 

" 'And mine for two hundred and ten,' says BloundeU-Bloundell, 
end he puUs out his bit of paper. 

" I was in such a rage of wonder at this, that I sprang out of bed, 
and wrapped my dressing-gown round me. 'Are you come here to 
make a fool of me ? * says I. ' I don't owe you two hundred, or two 
thousand, or two louis ; and I won't pay you a farthing. Do you sup- 
pose you can catch me with your notes of hand ? I laugh at *em and 
at you ; and I believe you to be a couple ' 

" * A couple of what ? ' says Mr. Bloundell. * You, of course, are 
aware that we are a couple of men of honour, Colonel x\ltamont, and 
not come here to trifle or to listen to abuse from you. You will 
either pay us or we will expose you as a cheat, and chastise you as a 
cheat, too,' says Bloundell. 

" * Qui, parbleu,' says the Marky, — but I didn't mind him, for I could 
have thrown the little fellow out of the window ; but it was different 
with Bloundell, — he was a large man, that weighs three stone more 
than me, and stands six inches higher, and I think he could have done 
for me. 

. " * Monsieur will pay, or Monsieur will give me the reason why. I 
believe you're little better than a jDoiisson, Colonel Altamont,' — tb^t 
was the phrase he used" — ^Altamont said with a grin — "and I got plenty 
more of this language from the two fellows, and was in the thick of the 
row with them, when another of our party came in. This was a friend 
of mine — ^a gent I had met at Boulogne, and had taken to the Countess's 
myself And as he hadn't played at all on the previous night, and ha^d 
actually warned me against Bloundell and the others, I told the story 
$fi, him, and so did the other two, 

" *I am very, sorry,' says he. *You would go on playing: the 
Countess entreated you to discontinue. These gentlemen ofiferqd 
repeatedly to stop. It was you that insisted on the large stakes, not 
they.' In fact he charged dead against me : and when tjie two others 
went away, he told me how the Marky would shoot me as sure, as my 
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xuane was-^was yvhat it is. * I left the Countess crjing, too/ said be. 
' She hates these two men ; she has warned joa repeated! j against 
them/ (which she actually had done, and often told me never to play 
with them) * and now. Colonel, I have left her in h3r6tencs almost, lest 
there should be any quarrel between you, and thit confounded Mai^ 
should put a bullet through your head. It 's my belief/ says my friend, 
'that tluit woman is distractedly in love with you.' 

** * Do you think so ? ' says I ; upon which my friend told me how 
i^e had aetoally gone down on her knees to him and said, ' Save Cohniel 
Altamont 1 ' 

" As soon as I was dressed, I went and called upon that lovely 
woman. She gave a shriek and pretty near fainted when she' saw me. 
She called me Ferdinand, — I *m blest if she didn't." 

*^ I thought your name was J suck" said Strong, with a laugh ;«t which 
the Colonel blushed very much behind his dyed whisken. 

*' A man may have more names than one, mayn't lie, Stiengf '* Altamont 
asked. "When I 'm with a lady, I like to take a good one. She called me 
by my Christian name. She cried fit to break your heart I oan't stand 
seeing a woman cry — ^never could — ^not whilst I 'm fond of her. She 
said she oould not bear to think of my losing so much money in her 
house. Wouldn't I take her diamonds and necklaces, and pay part f 

" I swore I wouldn't touch a farthing's worth of her jewdleiy, which 
perhaps I did not think was worth a great deal, — but what can a woman 
do more than give you her all ? That 's the sort I like, and I know 
there 's plenty of 'em. And I told her to be easy about the money, for 
I would not pay one single farthing. 

'* 'Then they '11 shoot you,' says she ; ' they 11 kill my Ferdinand.' 

*' They 11 kill my Jack wouldn't have sounded well in French," Strong 
said, laughing. 

"Never mind about names," said the other, sulkily; *'a man of 
honour may take any name he chooses, I suppose." 

'* Well, go on with your story," said Strong. *' She said they would 
kill you." 

" * No,' says I, ' they won't : for I will not let that scamp of a Marquis 
send me out of the world ; and if he lays a hand on me, I U brain him, 
Marquis as he is.' 

''At this the Countess shrank back from me as if I had said something 
very shocking. ' Do I understand Colonel Altamont aright ?* says she : 
' and that a British officer refuses to meet any peraon who prov^es him 
to the field of honour ? ' 

" * Field of honour be hanged, Countess,' says I. ' You would not have 
me be a target for that little scoundrers pistol practice.' 

" * Colonel Altamont,' says the Countess, * I thought you were a man 
of honour — I thought, I — but no matter. Good bye, sir.' — And she 
was sweeping out of the room her voice regular choking in her pocket* 
handkerohief. 

** ' Countess!' says I, rushing after her and seizing her hand. 



*** hesLve me, Monsievr le OoloneV says she, sfaaksag me of, *mj 
&tber was « Gesaerel of the Grand Araij. A soldier ehould know how 
to fay aU his debts of honour.' 

*' What coald I do ? Everybody was against me. Caroline said I had 
loat the money: thoag^ I didn't rem«nber a syllable aboat the 
bsiSBieBs. I had taken Denceaoe's money too ; but then it was beoeoM 
he offered it to me you know, and that s a different thing. EYory one 
of these diaps was a man of* fashion and h<mour; and the Marky and 
the Countess of the first fieimilies in France. And by Jove, snr, rather 
than offend her, I paid the money up: five hundred and sixty gold 
Napoleons, by Jove : besideB three hundred whidi I lost when I had 
my revenge. 

*' And I can't tell you at this minute whedier I was dcme or not, 
concluded the Colonel, musing. Sometimes I think I was : hut then 
Caroline was so &nd of me. That woman would never have seen me 
done : never, I W snie she wouldn^ : at least, if she would, I *m 
deceived in woman." 

Any further revelations of his past life which Altamont might have 
been difl|>osed to confide to his honest comrade the Chevalier, were 
interrupted by a knocking at the outer door of their chambers ; which, 
when opened by Grady the servant, admitted no less a person than tSir 
Frsneis Clavering into the presence of the two worthies. 

'* The Governor, by Jove," cried Strong, regarding the arrival of his 
patron with suiprise. '* WluKt 's brought you here ?" growkd Altamont, 
looking sternly from under his heavy eyebrows at the Baronet ** It's 
no good, I warrant." And indeed, good very seldom bioaght Sir Francis 
ClaveriQg into that or any other place. < 

Whenever he came into Shepherd's Inn, it was m<mey that brought 
the unlucky baronet into those precincts ; and there was commonly « 
gentleman of the meney*dealing world in waiting for him at Strong's 
chambers, or at Campion's below; and a question of hills to 
negotiate or to renew. Clav^ng was a man who had never looked his 
debts feiriy in the face, familiar as he had been with them all Ins life ; 
as long OS he could renew a bill, his mind was easy rc^rding it ; and 
he would sign almost anything for to-morrow, provided to-day could be 
left unmdested. He was a man whom scarcely any amount of fortime 
eouM.have benefited permaneady, and who was made to be ruined, to 
cheat small tradesmen, to be the victim of astuter sharpers : to be 
n^gardly and reckless, and as destitute of honesty as the people who 
cheated him, and a dupe, chiefly because he was too -mean to be a 
auccessful knave. He had told more lies in his time, and undergone 
mure baseness of stratagem in order to stave off a small debt, or to 
swindle a poor creditor, than would have suffered to make a fortune for 
a hraver rogae. He was abject and a shuffler in the very height of his 
prosperity. Had he been a Crown Prince — ^he oould not have been 
more weak, useless, dissolute or ungrateful. He could not move throAgh 
life except leankig on the arm of somebody : and yet he never had an 
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agent l>at ho mistnisted him ; and maned any phoffi which i&ight be 
sfmnged for his benefit, bj 8ei^?etly acting against the people whom he 
employed. Strong knew Olavering, and judged him qmte eorrectly. 
It was not as friends that tiiis pair met: bat the Chevalier woiked*fotr 
his principal, as he would when in the army have porsaed a harassing 
swireh, or undergone his part in the danger and privationB of a siege ; 
because it was his duty, and because he had agreed to it. *' What is il 
he wants,*' thought the two officers of the Sh^erd's Inn ganisony when 
the Baronet came among tbem. 

His pale face expressed extreme anger and irritation. ** So, sir,** he 
said, addressing Altamont, '* you Ve been at your old tricks." 

" Which of nm ? " asked Altamont, with a sneer. 

** You have been at the Rouge et Noir: you were there last night,** 
cried the Baronet. 

• ** How do you know, — ^were you there ? " the other said. " I was at the 
Club : but it wasn't on the colours I played, — askthe Oaptain,<rT-I - ve been 
telling him. of it. It was with the bones. It was at hazard, Sir Francis, 
upon my word and honour it was ; " and he looked at the Baronet with 
a knowing humorous mock humility, which only seemed to make the 
other more angry. 

*' What the deuce do I care, sir, how a man like you loses his money, 
and whether it is at hazard or roulette ? " screamed the Baxoneli with 
a multiplicity of oatbs, and at the top of his voice. ** What I will not 
have, sir, is that you. should use my name, or couple it with yours. — » 
Damn him, Strong, why don't you keep him in better order? I tell you 
he has gone, and used my name again, sir,-— drawn a bill upon me, and 
lost the money on the table — I can't stand it^-I won't stand it Flesh 
and blood won't bear it— Do you know how much I have paid for you, 
sir?" 

"This was only a very little 'un, Sir Francis— only fifteen pound, 
Captain Strong, they wouldn't stand another : and it oughtn't to anger 
you. Governor. Why it's so trifling I did not even mention it to Strong, 
— did I now. Captain? I protest it had quite slipped my memory, and 
all on account of that confounded liquor I took." 

" Liquor or. no liquor, sir, it is no business of mine. I don^t care 
what you drink, or where you drink it— only it shan't be in my house. 
And I will not have you breaking into my house of a night, and a 
fellow like you intruding himself on my company : how dared yon show 
yourself in Grosvenor Place last night, sir, — and — and what do you 
suppose my friends must think of me when they see a man of your sort 
walking into my dining-room uninvited, and drunk, and calling for 
liquor as if you were the master of the house." 

" They'll think you know some very queer sort of people, I dare say," 
Altamont said with impenetrable good-humour. " Look here. Baronet, 
I apologise.; on my honour I do, and ain't an apology enough between 
two gentlemen ? It was a strong measure I own, walking into your 
cuddy, and calling for drink as if I was the Captain: but I bad had too 



mttoh |»e£>]?^, y«u 8ee« that *s why I wanted some more ; nodiing can b^ 
19019^ /iBAxipla'-'-aiid it was because they wouldn't giye me no more-mon^y 
o^nyoor name at the Black and Red, that I ihotight I woald 'oom^ 
da^jat and spetdL to you about it. To refuse me was nothing: but to 
cjefaaeaJbilidcawn on you that have been such a fnend to the shop, 
andara* a- baronet and a. member of parliament, and a gentleman and no 
Ipai^tadfiiO^^Damme, it *s ungratefuL" 

• ' *^ By.heayens if ever you do it again. If evbr yoii dare to show your- 
self in my house ; or give my name at a gambling-house x>r at any oth^ 
bouse, by Jove — ^at any other house^r give any reference at all to me, or 
speak to me in the street, by Gad, or any where else until I speak to 
you — I disclaim you altogether — I won't give you another shilling * 

»«* Governor, don't be provoking,". Altamont said, surlily. •• Don't talk 
to me about daring to do this thing or t'other, or when my dander is up it 's 
tike very thing to urge me on. I oughtn't to have come last night, I 
know I oughtn't : but I told you I was drunk, and that ought to be 
sufficient between gentleman and gentleman." 

'' You a gentleman ! dammy, sir," said the Baronet, " how dares a 
fellow like you to call himself a gentleman ? ** 

** I ain't a baronet, I know ; " growled the other; " and I 've forgotten 
how to be a gentleman almost now, but — but I was one once, and my father 
was one, and I '11 not have this sort of talk from you. Sir F. Olayering, 
that 's flat. I want to go abroad again. Why don't you come down 
with- the money, and let me go? Why the devil are you to be rolling 
in riches, and me to have none ? Why should you have a house and a 
table covered with plate, and me be in a garret here in this beggarly- 
Shepherd's Inn? We 're partners, ain't we? I 've as good a right to* 
be rich as you have, haven't I ? Tell the story to Strong here, if yott 
like; and ask him to be umpire between us. I don't mind letting 
my secret out to a man that won't split. Look here, Strong — perhaps 
you guess the story already — the fact is, me and the Governor '* — 

*• D — , hold your tongue," shrieked out the Baronet in a fury. " You 
shall have the money as soon as I can get it. I ain't made of money. 
I 'm so pressed and badgered, I don't know where to turn. I shall go 
mad; by Jove, I shall. I wish I was dead, for I 'm the most miserable 
brute aUve. I say, Mr. Altamont, don't mind me. When I 'm out of 
health — ^and I 'm devilish bilious this morning — ^hang me, I abuse 
everybody, and don't know what I say. Excuse me if I Ve offended 
you. I — I 11 try and get that little business done. Strong shall try. 
Upon mj word he shall. And I say. Strong, my boy, I want to speak 
to you. Come into the office for a minute," 

Almost all Glavering's assaults ended in this ignominious way, and 
in a shameful retreat. Altamont sneered after the Baronet as he left 
the room, and entered into the office, to talk privately with his factotum. 

** What is the matter now ?" the latter asked of him. " It 's the old 
story, I suppose." 

" D — it, yes," the Bnronet said. ** I dropped two hundred in ready 
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moaej <at the Little Cevent^ last night, saod gave a eheok iar three 
hundred more. On her ladyship's hankers, too, for to-morrow ; and I 
most meet it, for there '11 be the deuce to pay else. . The last tune she 
paid m^ play-debts, I swore I would not touch a dice-box ogain, and 
sdie 11 keep her word, Strong, and dissolve partnership, if I go on. I 
wish I had ^ee hundred a year, and was away. At a, German water- 
ing-place you can do deyilish well with three hundred a year. .But my 
habits ate so d — reckless : I wish I was in the Serpentine. I wish I 
was dead, by Gad I wish I was. I wish I had never touched those 
confounded bones. I had such a run of luck last night, with five £or 
the main, and seven to five all night, until those rufi&ans wanted to pay 
me ^^h Altamont's bill upon me. The luck turned from that minute. 
Never held the box again for three mains, and came away cleared out, 
leaving that infernal cheek behind me. How shall I poy it? Blackland 
-won't hold it over. Hulker and Bullock will write about it directly 
to her ladyship. By Jove, Ned, I'm the most misexable brute in 
all England." 

It was neoessary.for Ned to devise some plan to console the Baronet 
under this pressure of grief; and no doubt he found the meaxB of pro- 
^urii^ a loon for his patnm, for he was closeted s(t Mr. Campion's offices 
that day for some time. Altamont had once more a guiaea or two in 
his podcet, with a promise of a fEcrther settlement ; and the Baronet had 
no need to wish himself dead for the next two or three months at lea^. 
And Strong, putting together what he had learned from the Ck>lonel and 
Sir Francis, began to form in his own mind a pretty accurate opinion 
as to the nature of the tie which bound the two men together. 



VERY day, afUr the entarUia- 
meBts at Groerenor Place and 
Qreenwicb, cf whitdi we have 
eoea Mt^m Feadenais par- 
take, the voithj gSBtlemiui^ 
fiiendship fuid oordialily for 
tbe Claverii^ family Beemed 
to mcraase. His calls vete 
fcequnt; hia attentionB b> 
the lady «f the house uare- 
milting. An old man about 
towB, be had the good fartune 
to be received in maoy houBee, 
at ^^tich a lady of I.adj 
ClaTwing's diatiuction ought 
also to be aeeu. Would her 
ladyah^ not like to be present 
at the grand entertumnent 
at Gaunt House ? There was 
to be a Teij pretty break&st 
ball at Viscount Marrowiat'e, 
at Fulbam. Everybody was 
to be thare (inoluduig aagust 
personagea of the highest rank), and there was to be a Watteau quadrille, 
in which Miss Amoiy would surely look chonuiug. To these and otjier 
antosements the ol^equious old gentleman kindly off^ed to conduct 
Lady Clavering, and was also ready to make himself useful to the 
Baronet in any way agreeable to the ktter. 

In spite of his present station and fortune, the world persisted in* 
looking rather coldly i^n Clarering, and strange suspicious -nimourB 
followed him about. He was blackballed at two duhs in euoceesion. 
In the House of Commons, be only conversed with a few of the most 
disreputable members ef that famous body, having a happy knack of 
choosing bad society, and adapting himaelf juturally to it> as other 
peD|de do to t^e compan>^ of their betters. To name all the senatois 
with whom Clavering caaaitfted, wouhl be invidious. W« may mentioa 
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only a few. There waa Captain EafiT, the honourable member for Epsom, 
who retired after the last Goodwood races, having accepted, as Mr. 
Hotspur, the whip of ihe party, said, a mission to the Levant; there 
was Hustingson, the patriotic member for Islington, whose voice is 
never heard now denunciating corruption, since his appointment to the 
Governorship of Coventry Island ; there was Bob Freeny, of the Booters- 
town Freenys, who is a dead shot, and of whom we therefore wish to 
speak with every respect ; and of all these gentlemen, with whom in the 
course of his professional duty Mr. Hotspur had to confer, there was 
none for whom he had a more thorough contempt and dislike than for 
Sir Francis Clavering, the representative of an ancient race, who had 
sat for their own borough of Clavering time out of mind in the House. 
** If that man is wanted for a division,** Hotspur said, ** ten to one he is 
to be found in a helL He was educated in the Fleet, and he has not 
heard the end of Newgate yet, take my word for it. He 11 muddle 
away the Begum's fortune at thimble-rig, be caught picking pockets, 
and finish on board the hulks." And if the high-born Hotspur, with 
such an opinion of Clavering, could yet from professional reasons be 
civil to him, why should not Major Pendennis also have reasons of his 
own for being attentive to this unlucky gentleman? 

** He has a very good Cellar and a very good cook," the Major said ; 
as long as he is silent he is not offensive, and he very seldom speaks. 
If he chooses to Sequent gambling-tables, and lose his money to black- 
legs, what matters to me ? Don't look too curiously into any man's 
affairs. Pen my boy ; every fellow has some cupboard in his house, begad, 
which he would not like you and me to peep into. "Why should we try, 
when the rest of the house is open to us ? And a devilish good house, 
too, as you and I know. And if the man of the family is not all one 
could wish, the women are excellent. The Begum is not over-refined, 
but as kind a woman as ever lived, and devilish clever too ; and as for 
the little Blanche, you know my opinion about her, you rogue ; you 
know my belief is that she is sweet on you, and would have you for the 
asking. But you are growing such a great man, that I suppose you 
won't be content under a Duke's daughter — Hey, sir ? I recommend 
you to ask one of them, and try." 

Perhaps Pen was somewhat intosdcated by his success in the world j 
and it may also have entered into the young man's mind (his uncle's 
perpetual hints serving not a little to encourage the notion) that Miss 
Amory was tolerably well disposed to renew the little flirtation which 
%ad been carried on in the early days of both of them, by the banks 
of the rural BrawL But he was little disposed to marriage, he said, at 
that moment* and, adopting some of his uncle's worldly tone, spoke 
rather contemptuously of the institution, and in favour of a bachelor life. 

" You are veiy happy, sir," said he, *' and you get on very well alone, 
and so do L With a ^e at my side, I should lose my place in society ; 
and I don't, for my part, much fanc^ retiring into the country with a 
Mrs. Pendennis ; or taking my wife into lodgings to be waited upon by 
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the servaat-of-all-work. The period of mj little illusionii is over. You 
cured me of my first love, vbo certainly was a fool, and would haye had 
a fool for her husband, and a very sulky discontented husband too if 
she had taken me. We young fellows live £Bbst, sir; and I feel as old 
at fiye-and'twenly as many of the old fo ■ t he old bachelors — ^whom I 
see in the bow-window at Bays*s. Don't look offended, I only OE^ean that 
I am blase about Ioyo matters, and that I could no more £gui myself 
into a flame for Miss Amory now, than I could adore Lady Mimbel 
oyer again* I wish I could ; I rather like old Mirabel for his in&toa- 
tion about her, and think his passion is the most respectable part (^ 
his life." 

*' Sir Charles Mirabel was always a theatrical man, sir," the Mi^r 
said, annoyed that his nephew should speak flippantly of any petsov of 
Sir Charles's rank and station. " He has been occupied with tlieatricab 
since his early days. He acted at Carlton House when he was Page to 
the Prince; — ^he has been mixed up with that sort of thing: he could 
afford to marry whom he chooses i and Lady Mirabel is a most respect- 
able woman, received everywhere — overywhere, mind. The Dudiesa 
of Connaught receives her, Lady Bockminster receives her — ^it doesn't 
become young fellows to speak lightly of people in that station. There 'a 
not a more respectable woman in England than Lady Mirabel : — ^and 
the old fogies, as you call them at Bays's, are some of the first gentle- 
men in England, of whom you youngsters had best learn a little 
manners, and a little breeding, and a little modesty." And the Major 
began to think that Pen was growing exceedingly pert and conceited, 
and that the world made a great deal too much of him. 

The Major's anger amused Pen. He studied his uncle's peculiarities 
with a constant relish, and was always in a good humour with his worldly 
old Mentor. *' I am a youngster of fifteen years standing, sir," he said,^ 
adroitly, *' and if you think that we are disrespectful, you should see 
those of the present generation. A protege of yours came to breakfast. 
with me the other day. You told me to ask him, and I did it to please 
you. We had a day's sights together, and dined at the club,, and wen4« 
to the play. He said the wine at the Polyanthus was not so good as. 
Ellis's wine at Richmond, smoked Warrington's cavendish after breaks 
fast, and when I gave him a sovereign as a farewell token, said he had. 
plenty of them, but would take it to show he wasn't proud." 

" Did he ? — did you ask young Clavering? " cried the Major, appeased 
at once — " fine boy, rather wild, but a fine boy — ^parents like that sort 
of attention, and you can't do better than pay it to our worthy frienda 
of Grosvenor Place. And so you took him to the play and tipped him ^ 
That wa^ right, sir, that was right : " with which Meutor quitted Tele- 
machus, thinldng that the young men were not so very bad, and that he- 
filiQuld make something of that fellow yet. 

As Master Clavering grew into years and stature, he. became too- 
strong for the authority of his fond parents and governess ; and rather 
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governed them than permitted himself to be led by their orders. With 
his papa be woB silent and sulkj, seldom making his appearance, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood of that gentleman ; with his mamtna he roared 
and fought when any contest between them arose as to the gratification 
of his appetite, or other wish of his heart ; and in his disputes with his 
gover&ess overr his book, he kicked that qmet creature's shins so fiercely, 
#uKt she wad entirely overmastered' and subdued by him. And he 
would baye so treated his dster Blanche, too, and did on one or two 
oetosions attempt to prevail over her; but she showed an immense 
resolution and spirit on her part, and boxed hie ears so soundly, that he 
forebore from molesting Miss Amory, as he did the governess and hi» 
mmvk^ and his mama's maid. 

At ksgtb, wtteii the dimily came to London, Sir Francis gave forih 
IHbb epiison, that '* the little beggar hadbe&^ be sent to school." Accord- 
ingly the young son aftd heir of the house of Clavering was dispatched 
to the Kev. Otto Eofie's establishment at Twickenham, where young' 
noblemen and gentlemen were reoeived preparatory to their introduction 
to the great Englii^ puUic sehoels. 

It is not* our intention to fbUow Master Clavering in his scholastic 
career ; the paths to the Temple of Learning were made more easy to 
Mm than they were to some of us of earlier generations. He advanced 
towards that fane in a carriage-and-four, so to speak, and might halt and 
take refreshment almost whenever he pleased. He wore varnished boots 
from the earlest period of youth, and had cambric handkerchiefs and 
lemon-coloured kid ^oves, of the smallest size ever manu&ctured by 
Privat. They dressed regulaiiy at Mr. Bose's to come down to dinner; 
the young gentlemen had sha^^ dressing-gowns, fires in their bed-rooms, 
horse and carriage exercise occasionally, and oil for their hair. CorporaF 
punishment was altogether dispensed with by the Principal, who thought 
that moral discipline was entirely sufficient to lead youth; and the 
boys we're so rapidly advanced in many branches of learning, that they 
acquired the art of drinking spirits and smoking cigars, even before they 
were old enough to enter a public school. Yoimg Frank Clavermg 
stole his father's Havannahs, and conveyed them to school, or smoked 
them in the stables, at a surprisingly early period of life, and at ten 
years old drank his Champagne almost as stoutly as any whiskered comet 
of dragoons could do. 

When this interesting youth came home for his vacations. Major 
Pendennis was as laboriously civil and gracious to him as he was to the 
rest of the family ; although the boy had rather a contempt for old 
Wigsby, as the Major was denominated, — mimicked him behind his 
back, as the polite Major bowed and smirked with Lady Clavering or 
Mkis Amory ; and drew rude caricatures, such as are designed by inge- 
nious youths, in which the Major's wig, his nose, his tie, Ac., were 
represented with artless exaggeration. Untiring in his efforts to be 
i^preeable, the Major wished that Pen, too, should take particular 
notice of thw child ; incited Arthur to mvite him to his chambers, to 
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gi¥e him a dinner at tlie club, to take him to Madame ToBsaud's, the 
Tower, the play, and so forth, and to tip him, as the phrase is, at the 
end of the day's pleasures. Arthur, who was good-natured and foud of 
children, went through all these ceremonies one day ; had the boy to 
breakfast at the Temple, where he made the most contemptuous remarks 
regarding the furniture, the crockery, and the tattered state of War- 
rington's dressing-gown ; and smoked a short pipe, and recounted the 
history of a fight between Tuffy and Long Biggings, at Boss's, greatly 
to the edification of the two gentlemen his hosts. 

As the Major rightly predicted, Lady Clavering was very grateful for 
Arthur's attention to the boy ; more grateful than the lad himself, who 
took attentions as a matter of course, and very likely had more sovereigns 
in his pocket than poor Pen, who generously gave him one of his own 
slender stock of those coins. 

The Major, with the sharp eyes with which Nature endowed him, 
and with the glasses of age and experience, watched this boy, and sur- 
veyed his position in &e family widiout seeming ta ba rudely curious 
about their afOurs. But, as a country neighbour^ one who had many 
/amily obligaticma to tbe Claverings, an eld man of the woild, he took 
occasion to find mxt what Lady Glavoing'a sMans were» how her capital 
was dispoaed» and what the boy was to inhexit And seUing himself to 
work, — Ar iihafe pnrgofiM will appear^ no doubts ulteriorly, — ha soon had 
got a.prett]f tcoiffale knewlsdge of Lndlj Clavariiig's afifaira and &rtune, 
and of the pcospecta of her daughter and aooL The daoghtoc was to 
have but a nkasdeac proviaoa ;. tlie hulk of the propefrtj was, aa before 
has been saidv to. go to the* son, — bia &lher did not cara for him cor any- 
body else, — ^his motlier was dotinglj fond of him as the child of her 
latter days„ — ^his sister disliked bun. Such may be steled, in- round 
numbers, ta be the result of the informatiou which MiEyor Pendeoanis 
got. " Ah I my dear madam,** he would atf , patting the head of the 
boy, " thia boy may wear a baron's conrnet ea his head «a aoms fiiture 
corQnati(m» if matters are but manag^ ri^tly, and: i£ Sir Fraiicis 
Clavering would but play his cards wi^.** 

At thia the widow Amorj heaved a deep sigh. " He plays only too 
much of his cards. Major, I 'm afraid," she said. The Major owned 
that he knew as much; did not disguise that he had heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering^s unfortunate propensity to play; pitied Lady Clavering sin'' 
e&Kiij; but spoke with such genuine sentiment and sense, that her 
ladyi^p, glad to find a person of experience to whom she could confide 
her grief and her condition, talked about tliem pretfy unreservedly to 
Ms|jor Pendennia, and was eager to have his advice and ccmscdation. 
Major Pendenms became the Begum's confidante and housft-ftiend^ and 
as a mother, a wife* and a capitalist, she consulted him. 

He gave her to understand (showing at the same time a great deal of 
respectful sympathy) that he was acquainted with some of the circum- 
stances of her first unfortunate marriage, and with even the person of her 
late husband, whom he remembered in Calcuttft>— when aha waa living 



in eeclusion witih her father. The poor UAj, 'with teftrs of sbama mcffe 
than of grief in her eyes, told her version of her story. Going back a 
chil4 to India after tvo years at a European school, she had met Amory, 



and foolishly married him. "0, you don't know how miserable that man 
made me," she said, " or what a life I passed hetwixt him and my 
father. Before I saw him I had never seen a man except my father's 
clerks and native servants. Yoii know. we didn't go info society in 
India on account of — " {" I know," said Major Tend eunis,' with a bow). "1 
was a wild romantic child, my head was full of novels which I'dj«ad at 
school — I listened to his wild stories and adventures, for he was a daring 
fellow', and I thought he talked beautifully of those calm nights on the 
passage out, when he used to . . . Well, I married him, and I was 
wretched from that day — wretched with my father, whose character you 
know, Migor Fendenni^ and I won't speak of: but be wasn't a good 
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man, sir, — ^neitber to my poormotber, nor to me, except that he left me 
his money, — ^nor to no one else that I ever heard of: and be didn*t do 
many kind actions in bis lifetime, I'm afraid. And as for Amoiy be 
was almost worse ; he was a spendthrift when my father was close : he 
drank dreadfully, and was furious when in that way. He wasn't in any 
way a good or a faithful husband to me, Mcyor Pendennis ; and if he*d 
died in the gaol before this trial, instead of afterwards, he would have 
saved me a deal of shame and of unhappiness since, sir.** Lady Clarer- 
ing added: *' For perhaps I should not have married at all if I bad not 
been so anxious to change his horrid name» and I have not been happy 
in my second husband, as I suppose you know, sir. Ab, Miyor Penden- 
nis, I *ve got money to be sure, and I *m a lady, and people £(uicy I *m 
very happy, but I aiu*t. We all have our cares, and griefs, a^d trou- 
bles : and many % the day that I sit down to one of my grand dinners 
with an jGiching hearty and many a night do I lay awake on my fine bed, 
a great deal more unhappy than the maid that makes it. For I *m not 
a happy. woman, Ms^or, for all the world says; and envies the Begum 
her diam6nds; and carriageis, and the great company that comes to my 
house. I *m not happy in my husband ; I *m not happy in my daughter. 
She ain't a good girl like that dear Laura Bell at Fairoaks. She *s cost 
me many a tear though you don't see *em; and she sneers at her 
mother because I haven't had learning and that. How should I? I 
was brought up amongst natives till I was twelve, and went back to 
India when I was fourteen. Ah, Major, I should have been a good 
voman if I had had a good husband. And now I must go upstairs and 
wipe my eyes, for they re red with eryin; And Lady Rockminster *8 a 
<X)miii, and we 're goin to ave a drive in the Park." And when Lady 
Eockminster made her appearance, there was not a; trace of tears or 
vexation on La^dy Olavering's face, but she. was full of spirits, and 
bounced out with her blunders and talk, and murdered the king's English 
with the utmost liveliness and good humour. 

<*• Begad, she is not such a bad woman ! " the Major thought within 
himself. . ** She is not refined, certainly, and calls * Apollo' * Apoller ; * 
but she baa ^Ome heart, and I like that sort of thing, and a devilish deal 
of money* too. Three stars in India Stock to her name, begad ! which 
that young cub is to have — is he ? "^ And he thought how he should like 
to see a little of the money transferred to Miss Blanche, and, better still, 
pne of those stars shining iu the name of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Still bent upon pursuing his schemes, whatsoever they might be, the 
old negotiator [took the privilege of his intimacy and age, to talk in a 
kindly and fatheriy manner to MisS Blanche, when he found occasion to- 
see her alone. He came in so frequently at lunpheon-time, and became- 
so familiar with the ladies, that they did not even hesitate to quarrel 
before him; and Lady Clavering, whose tongue was loud, and temper 
brusque, had many a battle with the Sylphide in the family friend's. 
I^reseaee'. Blanche's wit Seldom failed to have the mastery in these 
encounters, and the keen barbs pf her arrows drove her adversary 
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discomfited anvaj. '' I am an old fellow/' the Major said ; *' I baTe nothing 
to do in life. I have my eyes open. I keep good counsel. I am tl^ 
friend of both of jou ; and if you choose to quarfel before me, why I 
sha'nt tell any one. But you are two good people, and I intend to 
make it up between you. I have between lots of people — husbands and 
wives, fathers and sons, daughters and mamas, before this. I like it ; 
I *ve nothing else to do." 

One day, then, the old diplomatist entered Lady Clavering's drawing- 
room, just as the latter quitted it, evidently in ahigh state of indigna- 
tion, and ran past him up the stairs to her own apartments. *' She 
covildn't E^ak to him now," she said ; " she waa a great deal too angry 
with that — ^that — that little, wicked "—-anger choked the rest of the 
words, or prevented their utterance until Lady Clavering had passed out 
of hearing. 

** My dear, good Miss Amory," the Miyor said, entering the dmwing-- 
room, " I see what is happening. You and mama hai^ been dis- 
agreeii^. Mothers and daughters disagree in the best families. It 
was but last week that I healed up a quarrel between Lady Olapperton 
and her daughter Lady Claudia. Lady Lear and her eldest daughter 
have not spoken for fourteen years. Kinder and nK»« worthy people 
than these I never knew in the whole course of my life ; for everybody 
but each other admirable. But they can't live together : they oughtn't 
to live together : and I wish, my dear creature, with' all my soul, ^at I 
could see you with an establishment of your own — ^for there is no womai^ 
in London who could conduct one better — witii your own establishment, 
making your own home happy." 

" I am not very happy in this one," said the Sylphide; "and the 
stupidity of mama is enough to provoke a saint." 

"Precisely so; you are not suited to one another. Your mother 
committed one fault in early life — or was it Nature, my dear, in your 
case ? — she ought not to have educated you. You ought not to have 
been bred up to become the refined and intellectual being you are, sur- 
rounded, as I own you are, by those who have not your genius or your 
refinement. Your place would be to lead in the most brilliant circles, 
not to follow, and take a second place in any society. I have watched 
you, Miss Amory: you are ambitious; and your proper sphere is 
command. You ought to shine ; and you never can in this house, I 
know it. I hope I shall see you in another and a happier one^ Bome day, 
and the mistress of it." 

The Sylphide shru^^|ed her lily shoulders with a look of scorn. 
" Where is the Prince, and where is the palace, Major Pendennis?" 
she said. " I am ready. But there is no romanoe in the world now, no 
real affection." 

*' No, indeed," said the Major, with the most sentimental and simple 
air which he could muster. 

** Not that I know anything about it,'* said Blanche, casting her eyes 
dowxr, "except what I luve rrad m Boveb." 
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** Of coarse not/* Major Pendennis cried ; ** how i^ald you, my 
dear young lady? and novele ain't true, as yon remark admirably, and 
thera is no lomance left in the world. Begad, I wish I was a young 
fellow like my nephew." 

** And what/* continued Mis^r Amoiy, musing, " what are the men 
whom we see about at the balls everj night — dancing guardsmen, pen- 
niless treasury clerks — ^boobies ! If I had my brother's fortune, I might 
have such an establishment as you promise me — but with my name, and 
With my- little means, ^at am I ta look to ? A country parson, or a 
barrister in a street near Eussell Square, or a captain in a dragoon-regiment, 
#ho mH take lodgings for me, and come home from the mess tipsy and 
fflneHing of smoke like Sir Francis Oavenng. That is how we girls 
ne destined to end life. O Major Pendennis, I am sick of London, 
and of balls, and of young dandies with their ehin-tips, and of the 
Hisolent great ladles who know us one day and out us the next — aird of 
the world altogether. I should like to leaye it and to go into a couTent, 
that I should. I shall never find any body to understand me. And I 
Hye here as much alone in my family and in the woild, as if I were in 
a cell locked up for ever. I wish there were Sistersjof Charity here, 
and that I could be one and catch the plague, »id die of it — ^^I wish to 
qpst the world. I am not yeiy old r but I am tired, I have suffered so 
much — I*ve been so disillusionated — I'm weary. Fin weary — O that the 
Angel of Death would come and beckon me away !" 

This speech may be interpreted as follows. A few nights since a 
great lady, Lady Flamingo, had cut Miss Amory and Lady Clayering. 
She was quite mad because she could not get an invitation to Lady 
Drum's ball : it was the end of the season and nobody had proposed to 
her: she had made no, sensation at all, she who was so much cleverer 
than any girl of the year, and of the young ladiee forming her special 
circle. Dora who had but five thousand pounds, Flora who had nothing, 
and Leonora who had red bahr, were going to be married, and nobody 
had come for Blanche Amory I 

" You judge wisely about the world, and about your position, my dear 
Miss Blanche," the Major said. " The Prince don*t marry now-a-days, 
as yotr say : unless the Princess has a doosid deal of money in the fdnds, 
or is a lady of his own rank. — The young folks of the great families 
marry into the great families : if they haven't fortune tJiey have each 
other's shoulders, to push on in the world, which is-prettyneaiiy as good. — 
A girl with your fortune can scarcely hope for a great match : but a girl 
with your genius and your admirable tact and fine manners, with a 
clever husband by her side, may make €my place for herself in the 
world. — ^We are grown doosid republican. Talent ranks with birth 
and wealth now, begad : and a clever man with a clever wife, may take 
any place they please/* 

Miss Amory did not of course in the least understand what Major 
Pendennis meant. — Perhaps she thought over cireumstanceer in her 
mind and asked herself, could he be a negotiator £ir a former suitor of 
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her's, and could ho mean Pen ? No, it was impossible — ^He had been 
civil, but nothing more. — So she' said, laughing, " Who is the clever 
man, and when will you bring him to me, Miyor Fendenms ? I am 
dying to see him." 

At this moment a servant threw open the door, and announced 
Mr. Henry Foker : at which name, and at the appearance of our friend, 
both the lady and the gentleman burst out laughing. 

" That is not the man," Migor Fendennis said. " He is engaged to his 
pousin, Lord Gravesend's daughter. — Good-bye,, my dear Miss Amory." 

Was Pen growing worldly, and should a man not get the experience 
of the world and lay it to his account? ** He felt, for his part," as he 
said, " that he was growing veiy old very soon. How this town forms 
and changes us," he said once to Warrington. Each had come in from 
his night's amusement ; and Pen was smoking his pipe, and recounting, 
as his habit was, to his friend the observations and adventures of the 
evening just past ** How I am changed," he said, " from the simpleton 
boy at Fairoaks, who was fit to break his heart about his first love ! 
Lady Mirabel had a reception to-night, and was as grave and collected 
as if she had been bom a Duchess, and had never seen a trap-door in 
her life. She gave me the honour of a conversation, and patronised me 
about Walter Lorraine, quite kindly." 

** What condescension," broke in Warrington. 

** Wasn't it ?" . Pen said, simply — at which the other burst out 
laughing according to his wont. ** Is it possible," he said, " that any 
body should think of patronising the eminent author of Walter 
Lorraine ? " 

" You laugh at both of us," Pen said, blushing a little — " I was 
coming to that myself. She told me that she had not read the book 
(as indeed I believe she never read a book in her life), but that Lady 
Eockminster had, and that the Duchess of Oonnaught pronounced it to 
be very clever. In that case, I said I should die happy, for that to 
please those two ladies was in fact the great aim of my existence, and 
having their approbation, of course I need look for no other. Lady 
Mirabel looked at me solemnly out of her fine eyes, and said, ' 0. 
indeed,' as if she understood me, and then she asked me whether I 
went to the Duchess's Thursdays, and when I said No, hoped she 
should see me there, and that I must try and get there, everybody 
went therey-^everybody who was in society : and then we talked of the 
new ambassador from Timbuctoo, and how he was better than the old 
one ; and how Lady Mary Billington was going to marry a clergymai; 
quite below her in rank ; and how Lord and Lady Ringdove hai fallen 
out three months after their marriage about Tom Pouter of the Blues, 
Lady Ringdove's cousin — and so forth. From the gravity of that woman 
you would have fancied she had been bom in a palace, and lived all the 
seasons of her life in Belgrave Square." 

** And you, I suppose you took your part in the conversation pretty 
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Xrell, asthe descendant of the Earl yonriather, and the heir of FairoaJis 
Cdfitle ? " WarriugUm said. " Yes, I remember reading of the festivities 
which occurred when you came of age. The Countess gave a brilliant 
t«a soiree to the neighhouiing nobility ; end thet«nanlry were regaled in 
the kitchen with a leg of mutton and a quart of ale. The remains of 
the banquet were distributed amongst the poor of the village, and the 
entrance to the park 'Was illuminated until old John put the candle out 
on retiring to rest at hra usual hour." 



" My mother is not a countess," said Pen, " though she has very 
good blood in her veins too — but commoner as she is, I have never met 
a peeress who was more than her peer, Mr. Geoige ; and if you will 
come to Fairoaks Castle you shall judge for yourself of her and of my 
cousin too. They are not bo witty as the London women, but they cer- 
tainly are as well bred. The thoughts of women in the cotmtry aie 



tamed to othflor olgeots tban'tfaDfte winch oexnpy your Lcmdon kdies. In 
the countty a womoa has her household and her poor, her long cahn 
days foid long calm OTenings." 

<* Devilish long,*' Wamngton said, *' and a great deal too calm; I *V6 
tried 'em." 

"The monotony of that existence must be to a certain degree melan- 
choly — ^like the tune of a long ballad; and its haimony grave and 
genUe, sad and tender : it would be unendurable else. The lonehneas 
of women in the country makes them of necessity soft and sentimental. 
Leading a life of calm duty, constant routine, mystic reverie, — a sort of 
nuns at large-:— too much gaiety or laughter would jar upon their almost 
sacredquiet, and would be as out of place there as in a church." 

** Where you go to sleep over the sermon," Warrington said. 

'* You are a professed misogynist, and Imto the sex because, I sus- 
pect, you know very little about them," liSx. Bim continued, with an air 
of considerable self-complacency. " If yon dislike the women in the 
country for being too slow, juirely the London wmam. ought to be fast 
enough for you. The paoe of London life is enxmrnamB : imyr do people 
last at it, I wonder, — miie and female ? Take a "woooBn of the world : 
follow her course through the season ; one asks how ii^ can survive it ? 
or if she tumbles into a sleep at the end of Aaigust, aad 1»b tasfid until 
the spring ? She goes into the world every night, and ^itB iwtching 
her marriageable daughters dancing till long after dawn. %e has a 
nursery of little ones, very likely, at home, to -whom afae administers 
example and affection ; having an eye l&ewiBe to bsread-and-milk, 
catechism, music and French, and roast leg of mutton at one o'clock ; 
she has to call upon ladies of her own station, either domestioally or in 
her pnfalie charaeter, in which she sits upon Charity Gonaanittees, or 
Ball Committees, or Emigration Committees, or Queen's College Com* 
mittees,. and discharges I don't know v^at more dizties of British 
stateswomanship. She very likely keeps a peor-visitmg list ; has com- 
binations with the clergyman about soup or flannel, or proper religious 
teaching for the parish ; and (if she lives in certain distanets) probably 
attends early church. She has the newspapers to read, and, at least, 
must know what her husband's parly is about, so .as to be able to talk to 
her neighbour at dinner ; and it is a fact that she reads every new book 
that comes out ; for she can talk, and very smartly and well, about them 
all, and you see them all upon her dxawing-room table. She has the 
cares of her household l>esides : — ^to make bothvBds meet ; to make the 
girls' milliner's bills appear not too dreadful to the father and pay-master 
of the family ; to snip off, in secret, a little extra article of expenditure 
here and there, and convey it, in the shape of a bank-note, to the boys 
at college or at sea ; to check the encroachments of tradesmen and 
housekeepers' financial fallacies ; to keep upper and lower servants from 
jangling with one another, and the household in order. Add to this, 
that fihe has a secret taste for some art or science, models in clay, 
makes experiments in chemistry, or plays in private on the violoncello. 
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— atid I tfay, mtbout 'exaggeratioii, xomdj Loikdon ladies wte 
*— and jou have -a charaoter befora you «itch as ova ancestors nevBr 
heard of, and such as belongs entirelj to «iir era and pexbd of civili- 
fiation. Ye gods 1 how mpidlj we live and grow ! In sine muiths, 
Mr. Paxton grows yon a pine-apple as hags as a portmanteao, wheieas 
« little one, bo bigger than a Dutch dieese, took tluree years to attain 
his majority in old times ; and as the race of pine-apples ao ia the xaee 
<^.man. Hoiaper — ^what's the Greek for a pine-apple, Wanington ? " 

** Stop, for mercy's sake, stop with the English and be£9se you come 
to the Greek," Warnngton ched out, laughing. " I never heard you 
make such a long G^edb, or was awaire that you had penetnted bo deeply 
into the female .mysteries. Who taught you all this, and into whose 
boudoirs and nurseries have you been peeping, whilst I was smoking my 
pipe, and reading my book, lying on my ^raw bed ? ** 

" You are on the bank, old boy, content to watch the wares tossing in 
the winds, and the struggles of others at sea," Pen said. ** I am in the 
stream now, a^d by Jove I like it. How rapidly we go dowa. it, hey ? 
— strong and feeble, old and young — ^the metal pitchers and the earthen 
pitchers — the pretty little china boat swims gaily till the big bruised 
brazen one bumps him and sends him down — eh, vogue.la galens ! — ^you 
see a man sink in the race, and say good-bye to hioi-— look, he has only 
dived under the other fellow's legs, and comes up shaking his pole, and 
striking out ever so far ahead. Eh, vogue la galere, I say. It 's good 
sport, Warrington — not winning merely, but playing." 

" Well, go in and win, young 'un. I 11 sit and mark the game," 
Warrington said, surveying the ardent young fellow with an almost 
fatherly pleasure. **A generous fellow plays for the play, a sordid one 
for the stake ; an old fogy sits by and smokes the pipe of tranquillity, 
while Jack and Tom are pummelling each other in the ring." 

" Why don't you come in, George, and have a turn with the gloves? 
You are big enough and strong enough," Pen said. " Dear old boy, 
you are worth ten of me." 

** You are not quite as tall as Goliath, certainly," the other answered, 
with a laugh that was rough and yet tender. " And as for me, I am 
disabled. I had a fatal hit in early life. I will tell you about it some 
day. You may, too, meet with your master. Don't be too eager, or 
too confident, or too worldly, my boy." 

Was Pendennis becoming worldly, or only seeing the world, or both? 
and is a man very wrong for being after all only a man ? Which is the 
most reasonable, and does his duty best : he who stands aloof from the 
struggle of life, calmly contemplating it, or he who descends to the 
ground, and takes his part in the contest ? " That philosopher," Pen 
said, ** had held a great place amongst the leaders of the world, and 
ei^oyed to the full what it had to give of rank and riches, renown and 
pleasure, who came, weary-hearted, out of it, and said that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Many a teacher of those whom we reverence, 
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and vbo stepe out of his carriage up to his carved cathedral place, 
shades his lawn rufflea over the veWet cushion, and cries out, that the 
nhole struggle is an accursed one, and the works of the world are evil. 
Many a conscience-strickea mystic flies from it altogether, and shuts 
himself out from it within convent walls (real or spiritual), whence he can 
only look up to the sky, and contemplate the heaven out of which there 
is no rest,' and no good. 

" But the earth, where our feet are, is the work of the same Power 
as the immeasurable blue yonder, in which the future lies into which 
we would peer. Who ordered toil as the condition of life, ordered 
weariness, ordered sickness, ordered poverty, fidlure, success — to this 
man a foremost place, to the other a nameless struggle with the crowd — 
to that a shameful fall, or paralysed limb, or sudden accident— to each 
some work upon the ground he stands on, until he is laid beneath it." 
While they were talking, the davm came shining through tiie windows 
of the room, and Fen threw them open to receive the fresh morning air. 
" Look, George," said he ; " look and see the sua rise : he sees the 
labourer on his way a-field ; the work-girl plying her poor needle ; the 
lawyer at his desk, perhaps ; the beauty smiling asleep upon her pillow 
of down; or the jaded reTeller reeling to bed; or the fevered patient 
tossii^ on it; or the doctor watching by it, over the throes of the 
mother for the child that is to be bom into the world ; — to be bom and 
to take his part in the suffering and struggling, the tears and laughter, 
the crime, remorse, love, folly, sorrow, rest." 



msa AxoBT'a pabtkess. 

HE mAiie Henry Foker, of whom 
we have loot aight for a few pages, 
has been in the meaoiriiile ooea- 
pied, M we night Buppoeo a mas 
of hia oovsttjiej woald be, in the 
pursuit and indulgence of hia all- 
absorbing passitHi of loTO. 

I wiih tiiat a few of my youth- 
ful readen who are inclined to 
I that amtnement would talra the 
trouble to ealenlale tbe time 
whkh is apant in the pursuit, 
when they would find it to bo 
I one of the most coitly occupations 
in which a man can possibly in- 
dulge. What don't you sacrifiee 
to it, indeed, young gentlemen 
and young ladies of ill-regulated 
minds? Muiy hours of your precious sleep in the first place, in 
n'hich you lie tossing and thinking about the adored otgeot, whence you 
come down late to breaklaat, when noon is advancing and all the fiimily 
is long since away to its duly occupations. Then when you at length 
get to these oocupations you pay no attention to them, and engage in 
them with no ardour — all your thoi^hta and powers of mind being 
fixed elsewhere. Then the day's work being ilnrred orer, you select 
your friends and relatiTes, your natural compmions and usned associates 
in life, that you may go and have a glance at the dear perscmoge, or a 
look up at her windows, or a peep at her oaniage in the Park. Then 
at night the artless blandisbmenbi of home bc«e you ; mamma's con- 
versation pdls upon yon ; the dishes which that good soul prepares for 
the dinner of her favourite are sent away untasted, — the whole meal 
of life, indeed, except one particular plat, has no relish. Life, buuness, 
&mily ties, home, all things use^ and dear once beoome intoler- 
able, and yon are never easy except when you are in pursuit of 
your Same. 

Such I believe to be not unfrequently the state of mind amongst 
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ilWegolated young gentlemen, and suck indeed was Mr. H. Foker s 
condition, who, having been bred up to indulge in every propensity 
towards which he was inclined, abandoned himself to this one with his 
usual selfish enthusiasm. Nor because he had given his friend Arthur 
Fendennis a great deal of good advice on a former occasion, need men 
of the world wonder that Mr. Foker became passion's slave in his turn. 
Who among us has not given a plenty of the very best advice to his 
friends ? Who has not preached, and who has practised ? To be sure, 
you, madam, are perhaps a perfect being, and never had a wrong thought 
in the whole course of your frigid and irreproachable existence : or you, 
sir, are a great deal too strong-minded to allow any Ifoolish passion to 
interfere with your equanimity in chambers or your attendance on'Change ; 
you are so strong that you don't want any sympathy. We don't give 
you any, then ; we keep ours for the humble and weak, that struggle 
and stumble and get up again, and so march with the rest of 
mortals. What need have you of a hand who never fall ? Your serene 
virtue is never shaded by passion, or ruffled by temptation, or darkened 
by remorse ; compassion would be impertinence for such an angel : but 
then with such a one companionship becomes intolerable; you are, 
from the very elevation of your virtue and high attributes, of 
necessity lonely; we can't reach up and talk familiarly with such 
potentates. Good bye^ then ; our way lies with humble folks, and not 
with serene highnesses like you ; and we give notice that there are no 
perfect characters in this history, except, perhaps, one little one, and 
that one is not perfect either, for she never knows to this day that she 
is perfect, and with a deplorable misapprehension and perverseness of 
humility, believes herself to be as great a sinner as need be. 

This young person does not happen to be in London at the present 
period of our story, and it is by no means for the like of her that 
Mr. Henry Foker's miud is agitated. But what matters a few failings ? 
Need we be angels, male or female, in order to be worshipped as such ? 
Let us admire the diversity of the tastes of mankind ; and the oldest^ 
the ugliest, the stupidest and most pompous, the silliest and most vapid, 
the greatest criminal, tyrant, booby, Bluebeard, Catherine Hayes, George 
Barnwell, amongst us, we need never despair. I have read of the 
passion of a transported pickpocket for a female convict (each of them 
being advanced in age, repulsive in person, ignorant, quarrelsome, and 
given to drink), that . was as magnificent as the loves of Cleopatra 
and Antony, or Lancelot and Guinever. The passion which Count 
Borulawski, the Polish dwarf, inspired in the bosom of the most beauti- 
ful Baroness at the Court of Dresden, is a matter with which we are 
all of us acquainted : the flame which burned in the heart of young 
Cornet Tozer but the other day, and caused him to run off and espouse 
Mrs. Battersby, who was old enough to be his mamma, — all these 
instances are told in the page of history or the newspaper column. 
Are we to be ashamed or pleased to think that our hearts are formed so 
that the biggest and highest-placed Ajax among us may some day find 
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himself prostrate before the pattens of his kitchen-maid ; as that there 
is no poverty or shame or crime, which will not be supported, hugged 
even with delight, and cherished more closely than virtue would be, by 
the perverse fidelity and admirable constant folly of a woman ? 

So then Heniy Foker, Esquire, longed after his love, and cursed 
the fate which separated him from her. When Lord Gravesend's 
family retired to the countiy (his lordship leaving his proxy with the 
venerable Lord Bagwig), Harry still remained lingering on in London, 
certainly not much to the sorrow of Lady Ann, to whom he was 
affianced, and who did not in the least miss him. Wherever Miss 
Olavering went, this infatuated young fellow continued to follow her ; 
and being aware that his engagement to his cousin was known in the 
world, he was forced to make a mystery of his passion, and confine it to 
his own breast, so that it was sO pent in there and pressed down, that 
it is a wonder he did not explode some day with the stormy secret, and 
perish collapsed after the outburst. 

There had been a grand entertainment at Gaunt House on one 
beautiful evening in June, and the next day*s journals contained almost 
two columns of the names of the most closely-printed nobility and 
gentry who had been honoured with invitations to the ball. Among the 
guests were Sir Francis and Lady Olavering and Miss Amory, for whom 
the indefatigable Major Pendennis had procured an invitation, and our 
two young friends Arthur and Harry. Each exerted himself, and 
danced a great deal with Miss Blanche. As for the worthy Major, he 
assumed the charge of Lady Olavering, and took care to introduce her 
to that department of the mansion where her ladyship specially distin- 
guished herself, namely, the refreshment-room, where, amongst pictures 
of Titian and Giorgione, and regal portraits of Vandyke and Reynolds, 
and enormous salvers of gold and silver, and pyramids of large flowers, 
and constellations of wax candles — ^in a manner perfectly regardless of 
expense, in a word — a supper was going on all night. Of how many 
creams, jellies, salads, peaches, white soups, grapes, pates, galantines, 
cups of tea, champagne, and so forth, Lady Olavering partook, it does 
not become us -to say. How much the Miyor suffered as he followed 
the honest woman about, calling to the solemn male attendants and 
lovely servant-maids, and administering to Lady Olavering various wants 
with admirable patience, nobody knows j — ^he never confessed. He never 
allowed his agony to appear on his countenance in the least ; but witli 
a constant kindness brought plate after plate to the Begum. 

Mr. Wagg counted up all the dishes of which Lady Olavering partook 
as long as he could count, (but as he partook very freely himself of 
champagne during the evening, his powers of calculation were not to be 
trusted at the close of the entertainment), and he recommended 
Mr. Honeyman, Lady Steyne s medical man, to look carefully after the 
Begum, and to call and get news of her ladyship the next day. 

Sir Francis Olavering made his appearance, and skulked for a while 
about the magnificent rooms ; but the company and the splendour which 

f2 
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he met there nere not to the Baronet's tAate, and after tossing off ft 
tumbler of wioe or two at tfae buffet, he quitted Gaunt House for the 
nei^bonrhood of Jermyn Street, where his friends Loder, Panter, little 
Moss Abrams, and Captain Skawball were aasembled at the familiar green 
table. In the rattle of the box, and of their agreeable conversation, Sir 
Francie'e spirits rose to their oocuatomed poiot of feeble hilarilj. 

Mr. Pynsent, who had asked Miss Amoiy to dance, came up on one 
oecaaion to daim her hand, but movIs of recognition having already 
passed between him and Mr. Arthur Pendennia in the dancing-room, 
Arthur suddenly rose up and claimed Miss Amory ea his partner for 
the present dance, on which Mr. Pynaent, bitiog his lips and scowling 
yet more savagely, withdrew with a profound bow, saying that he gave 
up hie claim. There are some men who are always falling in one's way 
in life. Pynsent and Pen had thia view of each other; and regarded 
each other acoordingly. 

" What a confounded conceited provincial fool that is ! " thought the 
one. " Because he has written a twopenny novel, his absurd head is 
turned, and a kicking would take his conceit out cf him." 

" What am impertinent idiot that man is 1 " remarked the other to his 
partner. " His soul is in Downing Street; his neckcloth ia foolscap ; 
his hair is sand ; his legs are rulera ; bis vitals are tape and sealing- 
wax ; he was a prig in his cradle ; and never laughed since he was born, 
eseept three times at the same joke of his chief. I have the same liking 
for thai man. Miss Amory, that I have for cold boiled veal." Upon 
which Blanche of course remarked, that Mr. Pendennis was wicked, 
mediant, perfectly abominable, and wondered what he would say when 
her bacJi was turned. 

" Say ! — Say that you have the most beautiful figure, and the slimmest 
wtuat in the world, Blanche — Miss Amory I mean. I beg your pardon. 
Another turn ; thia music would make an alderman dance." 

" And you have left off tumbling, when you walta now? " Blanche 
asked, archly looking up at her partner's face, 

" One falls and one gets up again in life, Blanche ; you know I used 
to call you so in old times, and it is the prettiest name in the world ; 
besides, I have practised since then." 

" And with a great number of partners, I 'm afrttid," Blanche said, 
, and a shrug of the shoulders. And so in truth 
d a good deal in this life; and had undoubtedly 
3 dance better. 

pertinent in his talk, Foker, on the other hand, so 
itive on most occasions, was entirely mum and 
lanced with Miss Amory. To claap her slender 
1 whirl round the room with her was a delirium ; 
liat could he say that waa worthy of her? What 
Duld he bring that was fit for the acceptance of 
and wit H8 Blanche ? It waa she who made the 
he company of this love-stricken partner. It was 
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she Trho asked him how that dear little pony was, and looked at him and 
thanked him with such a tender kindness and regret, and refused the 
dear little pony with such a delicate sigh when he oflFered it. ** I have 
noboHy to hde with in London/' she said. " Mamma is timid, and her 
figure is not pretty on horsehack. Sir Francis never goes out with me. 
He loves me like — like a stepdaughter. Oh, how delightful it must be 
to have a father — a &ther, Mr. Foker ! " 

'* O, uncommon," said Mr. Harry, who enjoyed that blessing very 
calmly, upon which, and forgetting the sentimental air which she had 
just before assumed, Blanche's grey eyes gazed at Foker with such an 
arch twinkle, that both of them burst out laughing, and Harry enrap- 
tured and at his ease began to entertain her with a variety of innocent 
prattle — good kind simple Foker talk, flavoured with many expressions 
by no means to be discovered in dictionaries, and relating to the personal 
history of himself or horses, or other things dear and important to him, 
or to persons in the ball-room then passing before them, and about whose 
appearance or character Mr. Harry spoke with artless freedom, and a 
considerable dash of humour. 

And it was Blanche who, when the conversation flagged, and the 
youth's modesty came rushing back and overpowering him, knew how to 
reanimate her oompanion : asked him questions about Logwood, and 
whether it was a pretty place? Whether he was a hunting-man, and 
whether he liked women to hunt? (in which case she was prepared to say 
that she adored hunting) — but Mr. Foker expressing his opinion against 
sporting females, and pointing out Lady Bullfinch, who happened to pass 
by, as a horse-godmother, whom he had seen at cover with a cigar in 
her face, 'Blanche too expressed her detestation of the sports of the field, 
and said it would make her shudder to think of a dear sweet little fox 
being kiUed, on which Foker laughed and waltzed with renewed vigour 
and grace. 

And at the end of the waltz, — ^the last waltz they had on that night, 
— Blanche asked him about Drummington, and whether it was a fine 
house. His cousins, she had heard, were very accomplished: Lord 
Erith she had met, and which of his cousins was his favourite? 
Was it not Lady Ann ? Yes, she was sure it was she : sure by his 
looks and his blushes. She was tired of dancing ; it was getting very 
late ; she must go to mamma ; — and, without another word, she sprang 
away from Harry Foker^s arm, and seized upon Pen's, who was swag- 
gering about the daneiiig-room, and again said, ^* Mamma, mamma ! — 
take me to mamma, dear Mr. Pendennis ! " transfixing Harry with a 
Parthian shot, as she fled from him. 

My Lord Steyne, with garter and ribbon, with a bald head and 
shininff eyes,, and a collar of red whiskers round his fstce, always looked 
gnmd«^^»i occasion of «tat»; »k1 made a gmtt effect u^n Lady 
Glavering, when he introdueed himself to her at the request of the 
obsequious Major Pendennis. With his own white and royal hand, 
he handed to her ladyship a glass of wine, said he had heard of her 
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charming daughter, and begged to be presented to her; and, at this very 
juncture, Mr. Arthur Pendennis came up mth the young lady on 
his arm. 

The peer made a profound bow, and Blanche the deepest curtsey 
that ever was seen. His lordship gave Mr. Arthur Pendennis his hand 
to shake ; said he had read his book, which was very wicked and clever ; 
nsked Miss Blanche if she had. read it, — at which Pen blushed and 
winced. Why, Blanche was one of the heroines of the novel. Blanche, 
in black ringlets and a little altered, was the Neaera of Walter Lorraine. 

Blanche had read it : the language of the eyes expressed her admira- 
tion and rapture at the performance. This little play being achieved, 
the Marquis of Steyne made other two profound bows to Lady Clavering 
and her daughter, and passed on to some other of his guests at the 
splendid entertainment. 

Mamma and daughter were loud in their expressions of admiration of 
the noble Marquis so soon as his broad back was turned upon them. 
" He said they make a very nice couple," whispered Major Pendennis 
to Lady Clavering. Did he now, really ? Mamma thought they would ; 
Mamma was so flustered with the honour which had just been shown 
to her, and with other intoxicating events of the evening, that her good 
I]umour knew no bounds. She laughed, she winked, and nodded 
knowingly at Pen ; she tapped him on the arm with her fan ; she 
tapped Blanche ; she tapped the Major ; — her contentment was bound- 
less, and her method of showing her joy equally expansive. 

As the party went down the great staircase of Gaunt House, the 
morning had risen stark and clear over the black trees of the square ; 
the skies were tinged with pink ; and the cheeks of some of the people 
at the ball, — ah, how ghastly they looked ! That admirable and devoted 
Major above all, — who had been for hours by Lady Clavering's side, 
ministering to her and feeding her body with everything that was nice, 
and her ear with everything that was sweet and flattering, — oh ! what 
an object he was ! The rings round his eyes were of the colour of 
bistre ; those orbs themselves were like the plovers* eggs whereof Lady 
Clavering and Blanche had each tasted ; the wrinkles in his old face 
were furrowed in deep gashes ; and a silver stubble, like an elderly 
morning dew, was glittering on his chin, and alongside the dyed 
whiskers, now limp and out of curl. 

There he stood, with admirable patience, enduring, uncomplainingly, 
a silent agony ; knowing that people could see the state of his face (for 
could he not himself peiteive the condition of others, males and females, 
of his own age?) — ^longing to go to rest for hours past; awai*e that 
suppers disagreed with him, and yet having eaten a little so as to keep 
his friend. Lady Clavering, in good humour ; with twinges of rheumatism 
in the back and knees; with weary feet burning in his varnished boots, — 
so tired, oh, so tired and longing for bed ! If a man, struggling with hard- 
ship and bravely overcoming it, is an object of admiration for the gods, that 
Power in whose chapels the old Major was a faithful worshipper must 



have looked npnards approvinglj npon the conBtancj of Pendennis's 
martyrdom. There are sufferers in that caose aa in the other: the 



negroes in the service of Mumbo Jumbo tattoo and drill themselves 
\Tith burning skewers nitb great fortitude ; and we read that the priests 
in the service of Baal gashed themselves and bled freely. You who can 
smash the idols, do so with a. good courage ; but do not be too fierce 
with the idolators, — they worship the beet thing they know. 

The Pendennises, the elder and the younger, waited with Lady Clavering 
and her daughter until her ladyship's carriage was announced, when the 
elder's martyrdom may be said to have come to an end, for the good- 
natured Begum insisted upon leaving him at liis door in Bury Street ; 
so he took the back seat of the carriage, after a feeble bow or two, and 
speech of thanks, polite to the last, and resolute in doing his duty. 
The Begum waved her dumpy little hand by way of farewell to Arthur 
and Foker, and Blanche smiled languidly out upon the young men, 
thinking whether she looked veiy wan and green under her rose- 
coloured hood, and whether it was the mirrors at Oaunt House, or the 
fatigue and fever of hei own eyes, which made her fancy herself so pale. 

Arthur, perhaps, saw quite well how yellow Blanche looked, but did 
not attribute that peculiarity of her complexion to the effect of the 
1, or to any error in his eight or ber own. Our young 
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maa of the world could use his eyes yery keenly, and could see 
Blanche*s face pretty much as nature had made it. But for poor Foker 
it had a radiance which dazzled and blinded him: he could see no 
more faults in it than in the sun, which was now flaring over the 
house-tops. 

Amongst other wicked London habits which Fen had acquired, the 
moralist will remark that he had got to keep very bad hours ; and often was 
going to bed at the time when sober country people were thinking of 
leaving it. Men get used to one hour as to another. Editors of news- 
papers, Covent-Garden market people, night cabmen and coffee-sellers, 
chimney-sweeps, and gentlemen and ladies of fashion who frequent 
balls, are often quite lively at three or four o'clock of a morning, when 
ordinary mortals are snoring. We have shown in the last chapter how 
Pen was in a brisk condition of mind at this period, inclined to smoke 
his cigar at ease, and to speak freely. 

Foker and Pen walked away from Gaunt House, then, indulging in 
both the above amusen^ents : or rather Pen talked, and Foker looked as 
if he wanted to say something. Pen was sarcastic and dandyfied^ when 
he had been in the company of great folks ; he could not help imitating 
some of their airs and tones, and having a most lively imagination, 
mistook himself for a person of importance very easily. He rattled 
away, and attacked this person and that; sneered at Lady John 
Tumbull's bad French, which her ladyship will introduce into all con- 
versations in spite of the sneers of everybody ; at Mrs. Slack Roper's 
extraordinary costume and sham jewels ; at the old dandies and the 
young ones ; — ^at whom didn't he sneer and laugh ? 

" You fire at every bocfy, Pen — ^you're grown awful, that you are," Foker 
said. " Now, you 've pulled about Blondel's yellow wig, and Colchicum's 
black one, why don't you have a shy at a brown cme, hay? you know 
whose I mean. It got into Lady Olavehng's carriage/' 

*' Under my uncle's hat ? My uncle is a martyr, Foker, my boy. 
My uncle has been doing excruciating duties all night He likes to go 
to bed rather early. He has a dreadful head-ache if he sits up and 
touches supper. He always has the gout if he walks or stands much at 
a ball He has been sitting up, and standing ap, and supping. He 
has gone home to the gout and tiie head-aohe, and hr my sake. Shall 
I make fun of the old boy ? no, not £dr Venice ! " 

'* How do you mean that he has been doing it for your sake ?" Foker 
asked, looking rather alarmed. 

** Boy 1 canst thou keep a secret if I impart it to thee ? " Pen cried 
out, in high spirits. " Art thou of good counsel ? Wilt thou swear ? 
Wilt thou be mum, or wilt thou peach ? Wilt thou be silent and 
hear, or wilt thou speak and die ? " And as he spoke, flinging himself 
into an absurd theatrical attitude, the men in the cab-stand in Piccadilly 
wondered and grinned at the antics of the two young swells. 

''What the doose are you driving at?*' Foker a^ed, looking very 
^ueh agitated. 
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Pen, however, did not remark this imitation much, but conlinued in 
the same bantering and excited vein. " Henrj, friend of my joutb/' 
he said, " and witness of my early follies, though dull at thy books, 
yet thou art not altogether deprived of sense,— ^nay, blush not, Henrico, 
thou hast a good portion of that, and of courage and kindness too, at 
the service of thy friends. Were I in a strait of poverty, I would come 
to my Foker's purse. Were I in grief, I would discharge my grief upon 
his sympathising bosom — " 

" Gammon, Pen — go on," Foker said. 

" I would, Henrico, upon thy studs, and upon thy cambric worked by 
the hands of beauty, to adorn the breast of valour ! Know then, friend 
of my boyhood*8 days, that Arthur Pendennis, of the Upper Temple, 
student-at-law, feels that he is growing lonely, and old Care is furrowing 
his temples, and Baldness is busy with his crown. Shall we stop and 
have a drop of coffee at this stall, it looks very hot and nice ? Look 
how that cabman is blowing at his saucer. No, you won't ? Aristocrat ! 
I resume my tale. I am getting on in life. I have got devilish little 
money. I want some. I am thinking of getting some, and settling in 
life. I 'm thinking of settling. I 'm thinking of marrying, old boy. 
I 'm thinking of becoming a moral man ; a steady port and sherry 
character: with a good reputation in my quartier, and a moderate 
establishment of two maids and a man — mth an occasional Brougham 
to drive out Mrs. Pendennis, and a house near the Parks for the 
accommodation of the children. Hal what sayest thou? Answer 
thy friend, thou worthy child of beer. Speak, I adjure thee by all thy 
vats." 

" But you ain't got any money. Pen," said the other, still looking 
alarmed. 

** I ain't ? No, but the ave. I tell thee there is gold in store for 
me — ^not what you call money, nursed in tlie lap of luxury, and cradled 
on grains, and drinking in wealth from a thousand mash-tubs. What 
do you know about money ? What is poverty to you, is splendour to 
the hardy son of the humble apothecary. You can't live without an 
establishment, and your houses in town and country. A snug little house 
somewhere off Belgravia, a Brougham for my wife, a decent cook, and a 
fisdr bottle of wine for my friends at home sometimes ; these simple neces- 
saries sufiice for me, my Foker." And here Pendennis began to look more 
serious. Without bantering further, Pen continued, ^' I Ve rather 
serious thoughts of settling and marrying. No man can get on in the 
world without some money at his back. You must have a certain stake 
to begin with, before you can go in and play the great game. Who 
knows that I 'm not going to try, old fellow ? Worse men than I have 
vraxL at it. And as I have not got enough capital from my fathers, I 
must get some by my wife — that 's all." 

They were walking down Grosvenor Street, as they talked, or rather 
aa Pen talked, in the selfish fulness of his heart; snd Mr. Pen must 
have been too much occupied with his own affairs to remark the concern 
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and agitation of his neighbour, for he continued — ** We are no longer 
children, you know, you and I, Harry. Bah ! the time of our romance 
has passed away. We don't marry for passion, but for prudence and 
for establishment. What do you take your cousin for ? Because she 
is a nice girl, and an Earls daughter, and the old folks wish it, and 
that sort of thing." 

" And you, Pendennis," asked Foker, " you ain't very fond of the 
girl — you 're going to marry ? " 

Pen shrugged his shoulders. ♦* Comme $a," said he ; "I like her 
well enough. She 's pretty enough ; she 's clever enough. I think 
she 11 do very well. And she has got money enough — ^that 's the great 
point. Psha ! you know who she is, don't you ? I thought you were 
sweet on her yourself one night when we dined with her mamma. It 's 
little Amory." 

" I — I thought so," Foker said ; " and has she accepted you ? " 

*' Not quite," Arthur replied, with a confident smile, which seemed 
to say, I have but to ask, and she comes to me that instant. 

** Oh, not quite," said Foker ; and he broke out with such a dreadful 
laugh, that Pen, for the first time, turned his thoughts from himself 
towards his companion, and was struck by the other's ghastly pale face. 

*• My dear fellow, Fo ! what 's the matter ? You 're ill," Pen said, 
in a tone of real concern. 

" You think it was the champagne at Gaunt House, don't you ? It 
ain't that. Come in ; let me talk to you for a minute. 1 11 tell you 
what it is. D — it, let me tell somebody," Foker said. 

They were at Mr. Foker's door by this time, and, opening it, Harry 
walked with his friend into his apartments, which were situated in the 
back part of the house, and behind the family dining-room, where the 
elder Foker received his guests, surrounded by pictures of himself, his 
wife, his infant son on a donkey, and the late Earl of Gravesend in his 
robes as a Peer. Foker and Pen passed by this chamber, now closed 
with death-like shutters, and entered into the young man's own quarters. 
Dusky streams of sunbeams were playing into that room, and lighting 
up poor Harry's gallery of dancing girls and opera nymphs with flick- 
ering illuminations. 

" Look here ! I can't help telling you. Pen," he said. " Ever since 
the night we dined there, I 'm so fond of that girl, that I think I shall 
die if I don^t get her. I feel as if I should go mad sometimes. I can't 
stand it. Pen. I couldn't bear to hear you talking about her, just now, 
about marrying her only because she 's money. Ah, Pen ! that ain't the 
question in marrying. I 'd bet anything it ain't. Talking about money 
and such a girl as that, it 's — it 's — wha^d'ye-callem — you know what I 
mean — I ain't good at talking — sacrilege, then. If she 'd have me, I 'd 
take and sweep a crossing, that I would ! " 

•* Poor Fo ! I don't think that would tempt her," Pen said, eyeing his 
friend with a great deal of real good-nature and pity. ** She is not a girl 
for love and a cottage." 
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'' She ought to be a duchess, I know that very well, and I know she 
wouldn't take me unless I could make her a great place in' the world — 
for I ain*t good for anything myself much — I ain't clever and that sort of 
thing," Foker said sadly. '* If I had all the diamonds that all the 
duchesses and marchionesses had on to-night, wouldn't I put 'em in her 
lap? But what's the use of talking? I'm booked for another race. 
It 's that kills me, Peu. I can't get out of it; though I die, I can't get 
out of it. And though my cousin 's a nice girl, and I like her very well, 
and that, yet I hadn't seen this one when our Governors settled that 
matter bet^veen us. And when you talked, just now, about her doing 
very well, and about her having money enough for both of you, I thought 
to myself it isn't money or mere liking a girl, that ought to be enough 
to make a fellow marry. He may marry, and find he likes somebody 
else better. All the money in the world won't make you happy then. 
Look at me ; I Ve plenty of money, or shall have, out of the mash-tubs, 
as you call 'em. My Governor thought he 'd made it all right for me in 
settling my marriage with my cousin. I tell you it won't do ; and when 
Lady Ann has got her husband, it won't be happy for either of us, and 
she 11 have the most miserable beggar in town." 

" Poor old fellow ! " Pen said, with rather a cheap magnanimity, " I 
wish I could help you. I had no idea of this, and that you were so wild 
about the girl. Do you think she would have you without your money ? 
No. Do you think your father would agree to break off your engagement 
with your cousin ? You know him very well, and that he would cast you 
off rather than do so." 

The unhappy Foker only groaned a reply, flinging himself prostrate 
on a sofa, face forwards, his head in his hands. 

" As for my affair," Pen went on — ** my dear fellow, if T had thought 
matters were so critical with you, at least I would not have pained you 
by choosing you as my confidant. And my business is not serious, at 
least not as yet. I have not spoken a word about it to Miss Amory. 
Very likely she would not have me if I asked her. Only I have had a 
great deal of talk about it with my uncle, who says that the match might 
be an eligible one for me. I 'm ambitious and I 'm poor. And it 
appears Lady Clavering will give her a good deal of money, and Sir 
Francis might be got to— never mind the rest. Nothing is settled, 
Harry. They are going out of town directly. I promise you I won't 
ask her before she goes. There 's no hurry : there 's time for every- 
body. But, suppose you got her, Foker. Eemember what you said 
about marriages just now, and the misery of a man who doesn't care for 
his wife ; and what sort of a wife would you have who didn't care for her 
husband ?" 

" But she would care for me," said Foker, from his sofa — '* that is, I 
think she would. Last night only, as we were dancing, she said — " 

** What did she say?" Pen cried, starting up in great wrath. 
But he saw his own meaning more clearly than Foker, and broke off 
with a laugh — " Well, never mind what she said, Harry. Miss Amory 
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is a clever girl, and says numbers of civil tMngs — U> yoo-— to me, per- 
haps — and who the deuce knows to whom besides ? Nothing 's setded, 
old boy. At luast, my heart won't break if I doo^t get her. Win her if 
you can, and I wish you joy of her. Good bye ! Don*t think about what 
I said to you. I was excited, and confoundedly thirsty in those hot 
rooms, and didn't, I suppose, put enough Seltzer water into the cham- 
pagne. Good night ! I H keep your counsel too^ ' Mum * is the word 
between us ; and ' let there be a fair fight, and let the best man wm,' as 
Peter Crawley says." 

So saying, Mr. Arthur Fendennis, giving a very queer and rather 
dangerous look at his companion, shook him by the hand, with something 
of that sort of cordiality which befitted his just repeated simile of the 
boxing-match, and which Mr. Bendigo displays when he shakes hands 
with Mr. Caunt before they fight each other for the champion's belt 
and two hundred pounds a-side. Foker returned his friend's salute with 
an imploring look, and a piteous squeeze of the hand, sank back on his 
cushions again, and Pen, putting on his hat, strode forth into the air, 
and almost over the body of the matutinal hottsemaid* who was rubbing 
the steps at the door. 

'' And 00 he wants her too ? does he ?*' thought Pen as he marched 
along — and noted within himself with a fatal keenness of perceptioa 
and almost an infernal mischief, that the very pains and tortured 
which that honest heart of Foker's was sufieriog gave a zest and 
an impetus to his own pursuit of Blanche : if pursuit that might be 
called which had been no pursuit as yet, but mere sport and idle 
dallying. '< She said something to him, did she? perhaps she gave him 
the fellow flower to this ;" and he took out of his coat and twiddled in 
his thumb and finger a poor little shrivelled crumpled bud that had 
£ftded and blackened with the heat and fiare of the night — *' I wonder 
to how many more she has given her artless tokens of affection — ^the 
little flirt" — ^and he flung his into the gutter, where the water may 
haye refreshed it, and where aay amateur of rosebuds may have 
picked it up. And then bethinking him that the day was quite 
bright, and that the passers-by might be staring at his beard and 
white neckcloth, our modest young gentleman took a cab and drove 
to the Temple. 

Ah! is this the boy that prayed at his mother's knee but a few years 
since, and for whom very likely at this hour of morning she is praying ? 
Is this jaded and selfish worldling the lad who, a short while back, was 
ready ta fling away his worldly all, his hope, his ambition, his chance 
of life, for his love ? This is the man you are proud of, old Fendennis. 
You boast of having formed him : and of having reasoned him out of 
his absurd romanoe and folly — and groaning in your bed over your 
pains and rheumatisms, satisfy yourself still by thinking, that, at last, 
that lad will do something to better himself in life, and that the 
Pendennises will take a good place in the world. And is he the only 
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one, who iii his progress " through this dsurk life goes wilfully or 
fatally astray, whilst the natural truth and love which should illumine 
him grow dim in the poisoned air, and suffice to light him no more ? 

When Pen was gone away, poor Harry Foker got up from the sofa, 
and taking out from his waistcoat — the splendidly buttoned, the gor- 
geously embroidered, the work of his mamma — a little white rosebud, he 
drew from his dressing-case, also the maternal present, a pair of scissors, 
with which he nipped carefully the stalk of the flower, and placing it in 
a glass of water opposite his bed, be sought refuge there from care and 
bitter remembrances. 

It is to be presumed that Miss Blanche Amory had more than one 
rose in her bouquet, and why should not the kind young creature give 
out of her superfluity, and make as many partners as possible happy ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MOSSEIGKEUK s' AMUSE. 

} HE exertions of tliat last night at 
J- ■" GauDt House had proved almost 

/ too much for Major Fendennis ; 

and as soon as he could move his 
weaiy old body ^th safety, he 
transported himself groaning to 
Buxton, and sought relief in the 
healing waters of that place. 
Parliamentbrokeup. Sir Francis 
Clavering and family left town. 
and the afiairs which we have 
just mentioned to the readei' 
were not advanced, in the brief 
interval of a few days or weeks 
which have occnrred between 
this and the last chapter. Tho 
town was, however, emptied since 
then. 
The season was now come to a conclusion : Fen's neighbours, tlie 
lawyers, were gone upon circuit : and his more fashionable friends had 
taken theii passports for the continent, or had fled for health or excite- 
ment to the Scotch moors. Scarce a man was to be seen in the bow- 
windows of the Clubs, or on the solitaiy Fall-Mall pavement. The red 
jackets had disappeared from before the Palace-gate : the tradesmen 
of St. James's were abroad taking their pleasure : the tailors bad 
grown moustachios and were gone up the Khtne : the bootmakers were 
at Ems or Baden, blushing when they met their customers at those places 
of recreation, or punting beside their creditors at the gambling tables ; 
the clergymen of St James's only preached to half a congregation, in 
which there was not a single sinner of distinction : the band in Ken- 
sington Gardens had, shut up their instruments of brass and trumpets 
of silver : only two or three old flies and chaises crawled by the bcuiks 
of the Serpentine, and Clarence Bulbul, who was retained in town by 
his arduous duties as a Treasury clerk, when he took his afternoon ride 
in Rotten Bow, compared its loneliness to the vaatness of the Arabian 
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desert, and himself to a Bedouin wending his Ymy through that dusty 
solitude. Warrington stowed away a quantity of Cavendish tohacco in 
his carpet bag, and betook himself, as his custom was, in the vacation 
to his brother*s house in Norfolk. Pen was left alone in chambers for 
a while, for this man of fashion could not quit the metropolis when 
he chose always : and was at present detained by the affiurs of his 
newspaper, the Pall Mall Gazette, of which he acted as the editor and 
charge d'affaires during the temporary absence of the chief. Captain 
ShandoD, who was with his family at the salutary watering-place of 
Boulogne sur Mer. 

Although, as we have seen, Mr. Pen had pronounced himself for 
years past to be a man perfectly blcise and wearied of life, yet the truth 
is that he was an exceedingly healthy young fellow ; still, with a fine 
appetite, which he satisfied with the greatest relish and satisfaction at 
least once a-day ; and a constant desire for society, which showed him to 
be anything but misanthropical. If he could not get a good dinner he 
sate down to a bad one with perfect contentment; if he could not pro- 
cure the company of witty or great or beautiful persons, he put up with 
any society that came to hand ; and was perfectly satisfied in a tavern- 
parlour or on board a Greenwich steam-boat, or in a jaunt to Hampstead 
with Mr. Finucane, his colleague at the Pall Mall Gazette ; or in a visit 
to the summer theatres across the river ; or to the Eoyal Gardens of 
Yauxhall, where he was on terms of friendship with the great Simpson, 
and where he shook the principal comic singer or the lovely equestrian 
of the arena by the hand. And while he could watch the grimaces or 
the graces of these with a satiric humour that was not deprived of sympa- 
thy, he could look on with an eye of kindness at the lookers on too ; at 
the roystering youth bent upon enjoyment, and here taking it : at the 
honest parents, with their delighted childi*en laughing and clapping their 
hands at the show : at the poor outcasts, whose laughter was less innocent 
though perhaps louder, and who brought their shame and their youth 
here, to dance and be merry till the dawn at least ; and to get bread and 
drown care. . Of this sympathy with all conditions of men Arthur often 
boasted : he was pleased to possess it : and said that he hoped thus to 
the last he should retain it. As another man has an ardour for art or 
music, or natural science, Mr. Pen said that anthropology was his 
favourite pursuit ; and had his eyes always eagerly open to its infinite 
varieties and beauties: contemplating with an unfailing delight all 
specimens of it in all places to which he resorted, whether it was the 
coquetting of a wrinkled dowager in a ball-room, or a high-bred young 
beauty blushing in her prime there; whether it w« a hulking guards- 
man coaxing a servant-girl in the Park^-or innocent little Tommy that 
was feeding the ducks whilst the nurse listened. And indeed a man 
whose heart is pretty clean, can indulge in this pursuit with an enjoy- 
ment that never ceases, and is only perhaps the more keen because it i? 
secret and has a touch of sadness in it : because he is of his mood and 
humour lonely, and apart although not alone. 
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Yes, Pen luied to biug and ta]k in his impetuous way to Warringttm. 
*' I VTM in love so fiefcelj in mj youth, that I have burned out that 
flame for ever, I think, and if ever I marry, it will be a marriage of 
reason that I will make, with a well-bred, good*tempered, good^ooking 
person who has a little money, and so forth, that will cushion our 
carriage in its course through life. As for romance, it is all done ; I have 
spent that out, and am old before my time — I *m pro^^d of it" 

'* Stuff! " growled the other, ** you fancied you were getting bald the 
other day, and bragged about it as you do about everything. But you 
began to use the bear's-grease pot directly the hairdresser told you ; and 
are scented like a barber ever since." 

*' You are Diogenes," the other answered, '* and you want every man 
to live in a tub like yourself. Violets smell better than stale tobacco, 
you grizly old cynic." But Mr. Pen was blushing whilst he made this 
reply to his unromantical friend, and indeed cared a great deal more 
about himself still than such a philosopher perhaps should have dene. 
Indeed, considermg that he was careless about the world, Mr. Pen 
ornamented his person with no smedl pains in order to make himself 
agreeable to it, and for a weary pilgrim as he was, wore very tight boots 
and bright varnish. 

It was in this dull season of the year ti>en, of a shining Friday night 
in Autumn, that Mr. Pendennis, having completed at his newspaper 
office a brilliant leading article — such as Captain Shandon himself 
might have written, had the Captain been in good humour, and inclined 
to work, which he never would do except under compulsion — ^that Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis having written his article, and reviewed it approv- 
ingly as it lay before him in its wet proof sheet at the office of the 
paper, bethought him that he would cross the water, and regale himself 
with the fireworks and other amusements of Vauxhall. So he affiibly 
put in his pocket the order which admitted " Editor of Pall-Mall 
Gazette and friend " to that place of recreation, and paid with the coin 
of the realm a sufficient sum to enable him to cross Waterloo Bridge. 
The walk thenoe to the Gardens was pleasant, the stars were shining 
in the skies above, looking down upon the royal property, whence 
the rockets and Roman candles had not yet ascended to outshine 
the stars. 

Before you enter the enchanted ground, where twenty thousand 
additional lamps are burned every night as usual, most of us haive 
passed through the black and dreary passage and wickets which hide 
the splendours of Vauxhall from uninitiated men. In the walls of this 
passage are two holes strongly illuminated, in the midst of which you 
see two gentlemen at desks, where they will take either your money as 
a private individual, ox your order of admission if you are provided with 
that passport to the Gardens. Pen went to exhibit his ticket at the 
last-named orifice, where, however, a gentleman and two ladies were 
already in parley before him. 

The gentleman, whose hat was very much on one side, and who wore 
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a short and shabby cloak in an excessively smart manner, ^t?as crying 
out in a voice which Fen at once recognised*^ 

** Bedad, sir, if ye donbt me honour, will ye obleege me by stipping 
out of that box, and — " 

" Lor, Oapting ! " cried the elder lady. 

" Don't bother me," said the man in the box. 

'* And ask Mr. Hodgen himself, who 's in the gyardens, to let these 
leediespass. Don't be froightened, me dear madam, I 'm not going to 
quarl with this gintleman, at anyreet before leedies. Will ye go, sir, 
and desoire Mr. Hodgen, (whose orther I keem in with, and he *s me most 
intemate friend, and I knowhe'sgoan to sing the '^Body Snatcher * 
here to-noight,) with Captain Costigan's compliments, to stip out and 
let in the leedies — for meself, sir, oi Ve seen Yauxhall, and I scawrun 
any int^rfayrance on moi account : but for these leedies, one of them 
has never been there, and oi should think ye 'd harly take advantage of 
me misfartune in losing the tickut, to deproive her of her pleasure." 

"It ain't no use,'Captain. I can't go about your business," the check- 
taker said ; on which the Oaptain swore an oath, and the elder lady said, 
" Lor, ow provoldn ! " 

As for the young one, she looked up at the Captain and said, " Never 
mind. Captain Costigan, I 'm sure I don't want to go at all. Come 
away, mamma." And with this, although she did not want to go at all, 
her feelings overcame her, and she began to cry. 

" Me poor child ! " the Captain said. " Can ye see that, sir, and will 
ye not let this innocent creature in ? " 

" It ain't my business," cried the door-keeper, peevishly, out of the 
illuminated box. And at this minute Arthur came up, and recognising 
Costigan, said, " Don't you know me, Captain ? Pendennis ! " And 
he took off his hat and made a bow to the two ladies. " Me dear boy ! 
Me dear friend ! " cried the Captain, extending towards Pendennis the 
grasp of friendship ; and he rapidly explained to the other what he called 
'* a most unluckee conthratong." He had an order for Yauxhall, admit- 
ting two, from Mr. Hodgen, then within the Gardens, and singing (as he 
did at the back-kitchen and the nobility's concerts, the " Body Snatcher," 
the "Death of General Wolfe," the "Banner of Blood," and other 
favourite melodies) ; and, having this order for the admission of two 
persons, he thought that it would admit three, and had come accordingly 
to the Gardens with his friends. But, on his way. Captain Costigan 
had lost the paper of admission — it was not forthcoming at all ; and the 
leedies must go back again, to the great disappointment of one of them, 
as Pendennis saw. 

Arthur had a great deal of good-nature for everybody, and sympathised 
with the misfortunes of all sorts of people : how could he refuse his 
sympathy in such a case as this ? He had seen the innocent face as it 
looked up to the Captain, the appealing look of the girl, the piteous 
quiver of the mouth, and the final outburst of tears. If it had been his last 
guinea in the world, he must have paid it to have given the poor little 
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ihing ploafure. She tamed the sad imploring eyes away directly they 
lighted upon a stranger, and began to wipe them with her handkerchief. 
Arthur looked very handsome and kind ae he stood before the women, 
with his hat oS, blushing, bowing, generous, a gentleman. *' Who ace 
they ? " he asked of himself. He thought he had seen the elder lady 
before. 

'* If I can be of any seryice to you. Captain Costigan,** the young 
man said, ** I hope you will command me ; is there any difiGiculty about 
taking these ladies into the garden ? Will you kindly make use of mj 
purse ? And — and I have a ticket myself wbdch will admit two — ^I hope» 
ma'am, you will permit me ? " 

The first impulse of the Prince of Fairoaks was to pay for the whole 
party, and to make away with his newspaper order as poor Costigan had 
done with his own ticket. But his instinct, and the appearance ol the 
two women told him that they would be better pleased if he did not 
give himaelf the airs of a grand seigneur, and he handed his purse to 
Ciostigan, and laughingly pulled out his ticket with one hand, as he 
offered the other to the elder of the ladies — ladies was not the woid*-^ 
they had bonnets and shawls, and collars and ribbons, and the youngest 
showed a pretty little foot and boot under her modest grey gown, but 
his Highness of Fairoaks was courteous to every person who wore a 
petticoat, whatever its texture was, and the humbler the wearer, only 
the more stately and polite in his demeanour. 

" Fanny, take the gentleman's arm," the elder said ; '' since you will 
be so very kind — I Ve seen you often come in at our gate, sir, and go 
in to Captain Strong's at No. 4.** 

Fanny made a little curtsey, and put her hand under Arthur's axm. 
It had on a shabby little glove, but it was pretty and small. She was 
not a child, but she was scarcely a woman as yet ; her tears had dried 
np, and her cheek mantled with youthful blushes, and her eyes giUatened 
with pleasure and gratitude, as she looked up into Arthur's kind faee. 

Arthur, in a protecting way, put his other hand upon the little one 
reating om his arm. " Fanny's a very pretty little name,"* he said, 
** and so you know me, do you ? " 

" We keep the lodge, sir, at Shepherd's Inn," Fanny said with ja 
Gurtsey ; " and I 've never been at Yauxhall, sir, and Pa didn't like me 
to go-~-«i)d-Hmd-^0— — law, how beautiful ! " She shrank back as 
she spoke, starting with wonder and delight as she saw the Eoyal Gardens 
bkze befove ker with a hundred million of lamps, with a splendour such 
as the -finest &iry tale, the finest pantomime she had ever witnessed at 
the theatre, had never realised. Pen was pleased with her pleasure^ 
and pressed to his side the little hand which clung so kindly to him. 
** What would I not give for a little of this pleasure ? " said the hUn^ 
young maa. 

** Your puree, Pendennis, me dear bey," said the Captain's vmoe 
behind him. *' Wfll ye count it ? it 's all loight— no— ye tfanurt iu old 
Jaek Costigan (ke thrasts mo, ye see, madam). Ye 've bemi me pse* 
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sen^r, Pen, (I Ve known urn since ohoildhood, Mrs. Bolton ; he *8 l^e 
proproietor of Fakoaks Castle, and nmn j *s the cooper of Clart I Ve 
dthfuuk there with die first nobilitee of his neetive countee) — Mr. Pen- 
dennis, ye 've been me preserver, and oi thank ye ; me daughtther 
will thank ye ; — Mr. Simpson, your humble servant, air." 

If Pen was noagniEcent in his courtesy to the ladies, what was his 
splendour in comparison to Captain Costigan's bowing here and there, 
and crying bravo to the singers ? 

A man, descended like Costigan, from a long line of Hibernian kings, 
chieftains, and other magnates and sheriff of the county, had of coarse 
too much dignity and self-respect to walk arrum-in-arrum (as the 
Captain phrased it) with a lady who occasionally swept his room out, and 
cooked his mutton chops. In the course of their journey from Shep- 
herd's Inn to Vauxhall Gardens, Captain Costigan had walked by the 
side of the two ladies, in a patronising and adSable manner pointinqg out 
to them the edifices worthy of note, and discoorsing, according to his 
wont, about other cities and countries which he had visited, and the 
people of rank and fashion with whom he had the honour of an 
acquaintance. Nor could it be expected, nor, indeed, did Mrs. Bolton 
expect, that, arrived in the Royal property, and strongly illuminated 1^ 
the flare of the twenty thousand additional lamps, the Captain could 
relax from his dignity, and give an arm to a lady who was, in &et, 
little better than a housekeeper or charwoman. 

But Pen, on his part, had no such scruples. Miss Fanny Bolton did not 
make his bed nor sweep his chambers ; and he did not choose to let go his 
pretty little partner. As for Fanny, her colour heightened, and her 
bright eyes shone the brighter with pleasure, as she leaned for protootion 
on the arm of sueh a fine gentleman as Mr. Pen. And she looked at 
numbers of other ladies in the place, and at scores of other genileBQen 
under whose protection they were walking here and there ; and she 
thought that her gentleman was handsomer and grander looking than 
any Dther gent in the place. Of course there were votaries of pleasure 
of all ranks there — ^rakish young surgeons, feat young clerks and 
commercialists, occasional dandies of the Guard r^ments, and the rest. 
Old Lord Colchicum was there in attendance upon Mad^noiselle 
Caracoline, who had been riding in the ring ; and who talked her native 
French very loud, and used idiomatic expressions of exceeding strength 
as she walked about, leaning on the arm of his lordship. 

Colchicum was in attendcmoe upon Mademois^le Caracoline, little 
Tom Tufthunt was in attendance upon Loxd Colchicum ; and rather 
pleased, too, with his position. When Don Juan scales the wall, there's 
never a want of a Lep(»r€rllo to hold the ladder. Tom Tufthimt yfW 
guite happy to act as Mend to the elderly viscount, and to carve the 
fowl, and to make the salad at supper. When Pen and his young lady 
met the Viscount's party, that noble peer only gave Arthur a passing 
leer &i ree(^ttion as his loirdahip's eyes passed izom Pen-s face under 
the beBAet ef Peox's eompanMn. But Tom Ti^huAt >ragged his head 
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renj good-naturedly at Mr. Arthur, and said, " How are you, old boy ? " 
and looked extremely knowing at the god-father of this history. 

" That is the great rider at Astley'e ; I have seen her there/* Mita 
Bolton said, looking after Mademoiselle Caracoline ; " and who is that 
old man ? is it not the gentleman in the ring ? " 

" That is Lord Viscount Colchicum, Miss t'anny,'* said Pen, with an 
air of protection. He meant no harm; he was pleased to patronise the 
young girl, and he was not displeased that she should be so pretty, and 
that she should be hanging upon his arm, and that yonder elderly Don 
Juan should have seen her there. 

Fanny was very pretty ; her eyes were dark and brilliant ; her teeth 
were like little pearls ; her mouth was almost as red as Mademoiselle 
Caracoline's when the latter had put on her vermilion. And what 
a diiference there was between the one s voice and the other s, between 
the girl's laugh and the woman's ! It was only veiy lately, indeed, that 
Fanny, when looking in the little glass over the Bows-Costigan mantel- 
piece as she was dusting it, had begun to suspect that she was a beauty 
But a year ago, she was a clumsy, gawky girl, at whom her father 
sneered, and of whom the girls at the day-school (Miss Minifer's, 
Newcastle Street, Strand ; Miss M., the younger sister, took the leadinj^ 
business at the Norwich circuit in 182 — ; and she hei*self had playcil 
for two seasons with some credit T. R. E. 0., T* R. S. W., until she fell 
down a trap-door and broke her leg) ; the girls at Fanny's school, we 
say, took no account of her, and thought her a dowdy little creature as 
long as she remained under Miss Minifer's instruction. And it was 
unremarked and almost unseen in the dark porter s lodge of Shepherd's 
Inn, that this little flower bloomed into beauty. 

So this young person hung upon Mr. Pen's arm, and they paced the 
gardens together. Empty as London was, there were still some two 
millions of people left lingering about it, aud amongst them, one or two 
of the acquaintances of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Amongst them, silent and alone, pale, with his bauds in his pockets, 
and a rueful nod of the head to x\rthur as they met, passed Henry 
Foker, Esq. Young Henry was trying to ease his mind by moving 
from place to place, and from excitement to excitement. But he thought 
about Blanche as he sauntered in the dark walks ; he thought about 
Blanche as he looked at the devices of the lamps. He consulted the 
fortune-teller about her, and was disappointed when that gipsy told him 
that he was in love with a dark lady who would make him happy ; and 
at the concert, though Mr. Momus sang his most stunning comic songs, 
and asked his most astonishing riddles, never did a kind SmSe come to 
visit Foker's lips. In fact, he never heard Mr. Momus at all. 

Pen and Miss Bolton were hard by listening to the same oonoert, 
and the latter remarked, and Pen laughed at, Mr. Foker's wo-begone 
face. 

Fanny asked what it was that made that old-looking little man so 
dismal? *<I think he is crossed in love!*' Pen* said. "Isn't that 



enoogli to make inj maa dismal, Fuipjr^" And he looked 4owa at her, 
Gpleadidlj pTotectiog her, Uke Egmont at Claca ia Goethe'e ploy, or 
I^eicestmr at Amy in ScoU's noval. 

" Crowed in lore ia he? poor gendMnan," said Fanny with a sigk, 
aud her eyes turned round towards him with no little kindness and 
pity— but Harry did not see the beautiful dark eyes. 

' " Hot dy do, Mr. Fendennia !" — a voice broke in here — it was that 
o£ a young man in a large white coat irith a red neckcloth, over ffhiob 



« dingy short collar was turned so as to exhibit a dubiooa neck — with a 
lai^e pin of bullion or other metal, and an imagtnatire waistcoat witli 
ssoeedin^y fanciful glass buttons, and ttovcsers tiiat cried with a loud 
voicej " Ceme look at me and see how cheap and tawdiy I am ; my 
master, what a dirty buck !" and a little slack in one pocket of his coat, 
and a lady in pnk satin on the other arm—" How dy do — Forget me, 
I'daresay? HuztAr.—Glavering." 



" Bow do yotL do, Mr. Huxter," Ibe Ptinoe of gaiftwiiin iifiid mhis most 
princely ttioAiiAr^'* I biq^ you am yuj w^.*' 

** Pretty bobbish, thanky.*'— -And Mr. HuKter waggod his henL " I 
sty, PendMinis, you Ve been eoming it imcommoii strong siaoe ^Fe had 
the row at Wapshot'a, dont you remomber. Great author, hay ? Go 
about with the swoUs. Saw your name in the Morning Post. I 
aoppOM you 're too much of a swell to come and have a bit of supper 
with an M Mond ?-^Chartsrhou8e Lane to-morrow night,— some 
devilish good fellows from Bartholomew's, and some stunning gin 
punch. Here 's my card." And with this Mr. Huxter released his 
hand from the pocket where his cane was, and pulling off the top of his 
card case with his teeth produced thence a visiting ticket, which he 
handed to Pen. 

" You are exceedingly kind, I am sure," said Pen : " but I regret 
that I have an engagement which will take me out of town to-morrow 
night." And the Marquis of Fairoaks wondering that such a creature as 
this could have the audacitj^ to give him a card, put Mr. Huxter's card 
into his waistcoat pockoS wkh a lofty courtesy. Vbssibiy Mr. Samuel 
HuKter was not aware t&ali (Aere was any great social: <Bflbrence between 
Mr. Arthov Pendennia and himself. Mr. Huxter's father was a surgeon 
and apotheeiury at Gliiv«ring, just as Mr. Pmidennia's papa had been 
a surgeon and apotheoary at Bath. But the inpadeiiaii of some men 
is beyond all calcullatiom 

" Well, old fellow, never mind," said Mt. Huxter, who, always frank 
and familiar, was from vinous^ excitement even moi« affabte thaii usual. 
<* If OTor you are pawing, look up at our plfctce« — I *m mo^y at home 
Saturdays ; and there 's generally a cheese in the cupboard. Ta, Ta. 
— ^There 's the bell for the fire-works ringmg. Come along, Mary.'* And 
he set off running with the test of the crowd in the direction of the 
ironworks. 

So did Pen presently, when? this agreeable youth was oat of sight, 
begin to run with his little companion; Mrs. Bolton following after 
them, with Captain Gostigan a<r her side. But the Captain was too 
majestic and dignified in: his mo^ments to run ibr friend or enemy, 
and he pursued his course with the usual jaunty swagger which distin- 
guished his steps, so that he and his companion were speedily distanced 
by Pen and Miss Fanny. 

Perhaps Arthur ibigot, or peiiisps he did not choose to i«member, 
that the elder couj^e had no money in their pockets, as had been proved 
by their adventure at the entrance of the Gardens ; howbeit. Pen payed 
ft couple of shillings for himself and his partner^ and with hor hanging 
close on his arm, s^ed tile stiuroaso which leads lx> the fli^work gaHery. 
The Captain and mamma might have foUowed them H tiiey likod> but 
Arthur and Fanny wsm too busy to look bacfc^ People were pushing 
and squeezing thflve beside and behind them. One eager individuai 
raihed by Fanny, and elbowed her so, that she ibll back with a little 
cry, upon which, of course, Arthur caught her advoitiy in his arms. 



tad, jmtt for protootim, keft h«r bo dafimded, oatil Huj maaaloA the 
stur, and took Ibeir plaoee. 

Po»r Foker eat* atom on one of the higfaeat boMbw, hia bee ilia- 
ntiaated hj dio fif^-mate, or in tbek alwMioe hj die mMn. ArUKir 



saw him, and laughed, but did not occupy himself about his &iend 
moch. H« naa oi^aged wiUi Fanny. How aha wonderad 1 how hi^pj 
flbe was I how she cried 0, 0, O, as the TDckete aoacad into the air, and 
showeped down in azure, and emerald, and varmiliom As these wonders 
blftKod aad disappeared bafone her, the hUle girl thnlLed and trembled 
widi delight at Armor's aide — her hand was undsr his arm still, he felt 
it prsasing him as she looked up del^hted. 

" Sow beauti&l they are, sir ! " eha aried^ 

" DfHi't oall me ur, Fanny," Arthur said. 

A quick blnah roahad op int» tha girl's fitoe. " What shall I call 
you ? " she said, in a km vnce, sweat and tremulowa^ " Whet would 
you wiali ma to aay, sir ? " 

" A^in, Fanny 1 Well, I forgot ; it is best so, say daax," Fendannis 
nid, very kindly amd gantl;r- " i ixtj *^ fo" Fanny ? " 

" yes ! " abo eaid, and the little hand prsssad his arm ottae more 
very eagerly, and the girl clung to him so that ha omdd feal bee haart 
baating <«i hia abonldar. 
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, . " I may cnU you Fanny^ bocaose yoa are a yoaog gid, aad a good giri> 
Fatmy, and I am an old geatlemaa. But you muata't eaU me auyr 
.tiung bat air, or Mr. Peadenius, if you like ; lor we live ia.yeiy diffipeent 
stations, Fanny ; and don*t think I speak unkindly ; and — and wby do 
you take your hand away, Fanny ? Are you afraid of me ? Do you 
think I would hurt you ? Not for all the world, my dear litUe girl. 
And — and look how beautiful the moon and stars are, and how caliuly 
they shine when the rockets have gone out, and the noisy wheels have 
done hissing and blazing. When I came here to-night I did not think 
I should have had such a pretty little companion to sit by my side, and 
see these fine fireworks. You must know I live by myself, and work 
very html. I write in books and newspapers, Fanny ; and I was quite 
tired out, and expected to sit alone all night ; and — ndon^t cry, my dear, 
dear, little girl." Here Pen broke out, rapidly putting an end to the calm 
oration which he had begun to deliver ; for the sight of a woman's tears 
always put his nerves in a quiver, and he began forthwith to coax her 
and soothe her, and to utter a hundred-and-twenty little ejaculations of 
pity and sympathy, which need not be repeated here, because they 
would be absurd in print. So would a mothers talk to a child be absurd 
in print ; so would a lover s to his bride. That sweet artless poetry 
bears no translation ; and is too subtle for grammarian s clumsy defi- 
nitions. You have but the same four letters to describe the salute 
idiich you perform on your grandmother's forehead, and that which you 
bestow on the sacred cheek of your mistress ; but the same four letters 
and not one of them a labial. Do we mean to hint that Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis made any use of the monosyllable in question ? Not so. 
In the first place, it was dark : the fire-works were over, and nobody 
could see him ; secondly, he was not a man to have this kind of secret, 
and tell it ; thirdly and lastly, let the honest fellow who has kissed a 
pretty girl, say what would have been his own conduct in such a delicate 
juncture? 

Well, the truth is, that however you may suspect him, and whatever 
you would have done under the circumstances, or Mr. Pen would 
have liked to do, he behaved honestly, and like a man. " I will not 
play with this little girl's heart," he said within himself, '* and forget 
my own or her honour. She seems to have a great deal of dangerous 
and rather contagious sensibility, and I am very glad the fire-works are 
over, and that I can take her back to her mother. Come along, Fanny ; 
mind the steps, and lean on me. Don't stumble, you heedless little 
thing; this is the way, and there is your mamma at the door." 

And there, indeed, Mrs. Bolton was, unquiet in spirit, and grasping 
her umbrella. She seized Fanny with maternal fierceness and eager- 
ness, and uttered some rapid abuse to the girl in an under tone. The 
expression in Captain Costigan*s eye — standing behind the matron and 
winking at Pendennis from under his hat — was, I am bound to say, 
indefinably humorous. 

It was so much so, that Pen could not refrain from bursting into a 
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Iflugb. ** You slumld liave taken way arm* Mrs. Bolton," be said, oflermg 
it^ '*^I am Tery glad to bring Miss Fanny baokquile safe to joo. Wa 
thongfat you would have followed ns ap into the gallery. We eigqyed 
the fii«wori», didn't we?" 
■■ ^ O yes ! " said Miss Fanny, with rather a demure look. 

** And the bouqoet was magnificent," said Pen. *' And it is ten hoars 
siaee I had anything to eat, bdies ; and I wish you would permit me to 
inrrite you to sapper." 

' ** Dad," said Costigan, ^^ I 'd loike a snack tu ; only I Ibigawt me 
purse, or I should have invoited these leedies to acolleetion." 

Mrs. Bi^ton with considerable asperity said. She ad an eadache, 
and would much rather go ome. 

** A lobster salad is the best thing in the world for a headache," Pen 
said gaUantly, ** and a glass of wine I 'm sure will do you good. Come, 
Mrs. Bolton, be kind to me and oblige me. I shan't have the heart to 
sup wiUiout you, and upon my word I have had no dinner. Give me 
your arm : give me the umbrella. Costigan, I m sure you 11 take care 
ef Miss Fanny ; and I shall think Mrs. Bolton angry with me, unless 
she will favour me with her society. And we will all sup quietlj, and 
go back in a cab together." 

The cab, the lobster salad, the frank and good-humoured look of 
Pendennis, as he smilingly invited the worthy matron, subdued her 
suspicions and her anger. Since he tcould be so obliging, she thought 
she could take a little bit of lobster, and so they all marched away to a 
box ; and Costigan called for a waither with such a loud and belligerent 
voice, as caused one of those officials instantly to run to him. 

The carte was examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose 
her favourite dish ; upon which the young creature said she was fond of 
lobster, too, but also owned to a partiality for raspberry-tart. This 
dehcacy was provided by Pen, and a bottle of the most frisky champagne 
was moreover ordered for the delight of the ladies. Little Fanny 
drank this ; — what other sweet intoxication had she not drunk in the 
course of* the night ? 

When the supper, which was very brisk and gay, was over, and Captain 
Costigan and Mrs. Bolton had partaken of some of the rack punch 
that is so fragrant at Vauxhall, the bill was called and discharged by 
Pen with great generosity, — "loike a foin young English gentleman of 
th' olden toime, be Jove," Costigan enthusiastically remarked. And as, 
when they went out of the box, he stepped forward and gave Mrs. 
Bolton his arm, Fanny fell to Pen's lot, and the young people walked 
away in high good-humour together, in the wake of their seniors. 

The champagne and the rack punch, though taken in moderation by 
all persons, except perhaps poor Cos, who lurched ever so little in his 
gait, had set them in high spirits and good humour, so that Fanny 
began to skip and move her brisk little feet in time to the band, which 
was playing waltzes and galops for the dancers. As they came up to the 
dancings the music and Fanny's feet seemed to go quicker together — • 
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Ae seemed to spring, as if natarsify, fiom tbe ground, and as if sfai 
required repression to keep her there. 

*' Shouldn't you like a turn ? " said the Prinee of Fairoaks, '* What 
fun it would be ! Mrs. Bolton, ma'am, do let me take her once round." 
Upon which Mr. Costigan said, '* Off wid you ! " and Mrs. Bolton not 
refusing (indeed, she was an old war-horse, and would have liked, at the 
trumpet's sound, to have entered the arena herself ), Fanny's shawl was 
off her back in a minute, and she and Arthur were whirling round in a 
vceliz in the midst of a great deal of queer, but exceedingly joyful 
company. 

Pen had no mishap this time with little Fanny, as he had with Miss 
Blanche in old days, — at least, there was no mishap of his making. 
The pair df need away with great agility and contentment, — ^first a waltz, 
then a galop, then a waltz again, until, in the second waltz, they were 
bumped by another couple who had joined the Terpsichorean choir. 
This was Mr. Huxter and his pink satin young friend, of whom we have 
already had a glimpee. 

Mr. Huxter yery probably had been also partaking of supper, for he 
was even more excited now than at the time when he had preyiously 
claimed Pen's acquaintance ; and, having run against Arthiv and his 
partner, and neiu'ly knocked them down, this amiable gentleman of 
eourse began to abuse the people whom he had injured, and broke out 
into a volley of slang against the unoffending couple. ''Now then, 
stoopid ! Don't keep the ground if you can't dance, old Slow Coach ! " 
the young surgeon roared out (usmg, at the same time, other expressions 
far more emphatic), and was joined in his abuse by tlie shrill language 
and laughter of his partner ; — to the interruption of Hie ball) ^tke terror 
of poor little Fanny, and the immense indignatitm of Pen. 

Arthur was furious ; and not so angry at the quarrel as at the shame 
attending it A batde with a Mlow like that ! A row in a public 
garden, and with a porter's dau^ter on his arm ! What a position fbr 
Arthur Pendennis ! He drew poor little Fanny hastily away from the 
dancers tP her mother, and wished that lady, and CostigBn, ' and poor 
Fanny undei^greund, cather than there, in his companionship, and under 
his pfoteetiott. 

When Huxter commenced his attack, that free spoken young gentle- 
man had not seen who was his opponent ; and directly he was aware 
that it was Arthur whom he had insulted, he began to make apologies. 
** Hold your stoopid tongue, Mary," he said to his partner. ** It 's en 
old fHend and cit>ny at home. I beg pardon, Pendennis ; wasn't aware 
it was youv old boy.** Mr. Huxter had been one of file boys of the 
Clavering School, who had been present at a combat which has been 
mentioned in the early part of this story, when young Pen knocked 
down the biggest champion of the academy, and Huxter knew that it 
was dangero\» to quarrel with Arthur. 

His apologies were as odious to the other as his abuse had been. Pen 
stopped his tipsy remonstk^ances by telling him to hold his tongue, and 
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desiring bim not to use his (Pendennis^s) name in that place or any other; 
and he walked out of the gardens with a litter behind him from the 
crowd, every one of whom he would have liked to massacre for having 
been witness to the degrading broil. He walked out of the gardens, 
quite forgetting poor little Fanny, who came trembling behind him with 
her mother and the stately Costig^n. 

He was brought back to himself by a word from the Captain, who 
touched him on the shoulder just as they were passing the inner gate. 

** There 's no ray-admittance except ye pay again," the Captain said. 

Hadn't I better go back and take the fellow your message ?" 

Pen burst ottt laughing. *' Take him a message ! Do you think I 
would fi^t with Mich a fellow as that ?" he asked. 

" No, no ! Don*t, don't ! " cried out little Fanny. " How can you be 
80 wicked, Captain Costigan ? " The Captain muttered something about 
bcmour, and winked knowingly at Pen, but Arthur said gallantly, " No, 
Fanny, don't be fnghtened^ It was my fault to have danced in such a 
place. I beg your pardon, to have asked you to dance there." And he 
gave her his arm once moce, and called a cab, and put his three friends 
into it. 

He was about to pay the driver, and to take another carriage for him- 
self, when little Fanny, still alanned, put her little hand out, and caught 
him by the eoat, and implored him and besought him to come in. 

** Will nothing saUsQr you," said Pen, in great good-humour, *' that I 
am not going back to fig^t him ? Well, I will come home witii you. 
Drive to Shepherd's Inn, Cab.'* The cab drove to its destination. 
Arthur was immensely pleased by the girl's solicitude about him : her 
t^der terrors q«dte niade him foiget his previous annoyance. 

Pen put 1^6 ladies into their lodge, having shaken hands kindly 
with both of them ; and the Certain again whispered to him that he 
wmtkl see urn in the morning if he was indined, and take his message 
td^ l^at ** soouB^urel." But the Captain was in his usual oon^tttion when 
he made the proposal; and Pen was perfectly sure that neither he nor 
Mr. Huxter, when they awoke, would remember anything about the 
dispute. 



A VISIT OF POLITENESS. 

OSTIGAN iiever roused Pea fmm 
bis slumbers ; there was uo hostile 
message from Mr. Huxter to dis- 
turb ^m; sud when Pea nekei 
it was with a brisker and mote 
live]jr feeling thitn ordinarily Ur 
tends that moment in the day of 
the tired and bliui London mMO. 
A city man wakes up to cure and con- 
sols, and the thoughts of 'Change 
and the counting-house take paseea- 
\ siou of bim as soon as sleep flios 
from under liia night-cap ; a lawyer 
i rousea himtielf with the early 
I morning to think of the ca^ that 
will take bim all hid day to work 
upon, aud the iuevitatile attorney 
to whom be baa promised his -pit- 
pers ere night. Which of ua has 
not bis anxiety iustantly pFoaent 
when liis eyes are opened, to it and to the world, after his night's aleop? 
Kind Btrengtbener tliat enables us to face the day's task with renewed 
heart ! Beautiful ordinance of Providence that creates: rest as it 
awards labour 1 

Mr. Fendeuuis'e labour, or rather bis disposition, was of that sort that 
his daily occupations did not much interest him, for the eiLcitement of 
literary composition pretty soon subsides with the hired kbourar, and 
tbe delight of seeing one's self in print only extends to the first two or 
three appearances in the magazine or newspaper fa^^. Pegasus put 
into hajness, and obliged to run a stAge every day, is as prosaio as aay 
other hack, and won't work without hU whip or his feed of com. 8ev 
indeed, Mr. Artliur performed his work at the Pall Mall Goaette, (and 
since his success as a novelist with an increased aalary.) but without the 
least enthusiasm, doing big best or pretty nearly, and sometimes writing 
iU and sometimes well. He was a literary back, naturally &st in paoe, 
and brilliant in action. 

Neither did society, or that portion whic^ he saw, excit« or amuse him 
overmuch. In spite of his brag and boast to the oontrary, he was too young 
as yet for women's society, which probahly can only be bad in perfection 
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"when a man has ceased to think about his own person, and has given np 
all designs of being a conqueror of ladies ; he was too young to be 
admitted as an equal amongst men who had made their mark in the 
world, and of whose conversation he could scarcely as yet expect to be 
more than a listener. And he was too old for the men of pleasure of 
his own age ; too much a man of pleasure for the men of business ; 
destined in a word to be a good deal alone. Fate awards this lot of 
solitude to many a man ; and many like it from taste as many without 
difficulty bear it. Pendennis, in reality, suffered it very equanimously ; 
but in words, and according to his wont, grumbled over it not a little. 

** What a nice little artless creature that was," Mr. Pen thought at 
the very instant of waking after the Vauxhall affair ; " what a pretty 
natural manner she has ; how much pleasanter than the minauderies of 
the young ladies in the ball-rooms " (and here he recalled to himself 
dome instances, of what he could not help seeing, was the artful sim 
pbcity of Miss Blanche, and some of the stupid graces of other young 
ladies in the polite world) ; '* who could have thought that such a pretty 
rose could grow in a porter*s lodge, or bloom in that dismal old flower- 
pot of a Shepherd's Inn ? So she learns to sing from old Bows? )f 
her singing voice is as sweet as her speaking voice, it must be pretty. 
I like those low voilSes voices. * What would you like me to call you ? ' 
indeed. Poor little Fanny! It went to my heart to adopt the 
grand air with her, and tell her to call me, 'sir.' But we 11 have no non- 
sense of that sort — no Faust and Margaret business for me. That old 
Bows I So he teaches her to sing, does he ? He *s a dear old fellow, 
old Bows : a gentleman in those old clothes : a philosopher, and with a 
kind heart, too. How good he was to me in the Fotheringay business. 
He, too, has had his griefs and his soitows. I must cultivate old Bows. 
A man ought to see people of all sorts. I am getting tired of genteel 
society. . Besides, there 's nobody in town. Yes, 1 11 go and see Bomts, 
land Oostigan too ; what a rich character ! begad, 1 11 study him, and put 
him into a book." In this way our young anUiropologist talked vnth him- 
self ; and as Saturday was the holiday of the week, the " Pall Mall 
Gazette " making its appearance upon that day, and the contributors to 
that journal having no further calls upon their brains or ink-bottles, 
Mr. Pendennis determined he would take advantage of his leisure, and 
pay a visit to Shepherd's Inn — of course to see old Bows. 

The truth is, that if Arthur had been the most determined rouS and 
arifal Loveldce who ever set about deceiving a young girl, he could 
hardly have adopted better means for fascinating and overcoming poor 
little Fanny Bolton than those which he had employed on the previous 
night. His dandified protecting air, his conceit, generosity and good 
humour, the very sense of good and honesty which had enabled him to 
^aok the -tremulous advances of the young creature, and not io take 
advantage of that little fluttering sensibility, — ^his faults and his virtues 
St once contributed to make her admire him ; and if we cmx\d peep into 
Fanny's bed, (which she shared in a cupboard, along with tiiose two 
little sisters to whom we have seen Mr. Oostigan administering ginger- 
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bread and apples,) we should find the poor little maid tossing upon her 
mattress, to the great disturbance of its other two occupants, and 
thinking over all the delights and events of that delightful, eventful 
night, and all the vrords, looks, and actions of Arthur, its splendid hero. 
Many novels had Fanny read, in secret and at home, in three volumes 
and in numbers. Periodical literature had not reaohed the height which 
it has attained subsequently, and the girls of Fanny's generation vrere 
not enabled to purchase sixteen pages of excitement for a penny, rich 
with histories of crime, murder, oppressed virtue, and the heartless 
seductions of the aristocracy ; but she had had the benefit of the circu* 
lating library which, in conjunction with her sehool and a small brandy- 
ball and millinery busiiiess, Miss Minifer kept, — and Arthur appeared 
to her at once as the type and realisation of all the heroes of all those 
darling greasy volumes which the young girl had devoured. Mr. Pen, 
we have seen, was rather a dandy about shirts and haberdashery in 
general. Fanny had looked with delight at the fineness of his linen, 
at the brilliancy of his shirt studs, at his elegant cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief and white gloves, and at the jetty brightness of his charming 
boots. The Prince had appeared and subjugated the poor little hand- 
maid. His image traversed constantly her restless slumbers ; the tone 
of his voice, the blue li / t of his eyes, the generous look, half love half- 
pity, — the manly protecting smile, the frank, winning laughter, — all 
these were repeated in the girl's fond memory. She felt still his arm 
encircling her, and saw him smiling so grand as he filled up that deli- 
cious glass of champagne. And then she thought of the girls, her 
friends, who used to sneer at her — of Emma Baker, who was so proud, 
forsooth, because she was engaged to a cheesemonger, in a white apion, 
near Clare MariKot ; and of P rtsy Eodgers, who made such a to*do 
about her young man — an attorney's clerk, indeed, that went about with 
a bag! 

So that, at about two o'clock in the afternoon — the Bolton &mi]y 
having concluded their dinner, (and Mr. B., who besides his place of 
porter of the Inn, was in the employ of Messrs. Tressler, the «ninent 
undertakers of the Strand, being absent in the country with the Countess 
of E8trich*s hearse,) when a gentleman in a white hat and white trowsers 
made his appearance under the Inn archway, and stopped at the porter's 
wicket, Fanny was not in the least surprised, only delighted, only 
happy, and blushing beyond all measure. She knew it could be no 
other than He. She knew He 'd come. There he was ; there was His 
Boyal Highness beaming upon her from the gate. She called to her 
mother, who was busy in the upper apartment, *' Mamma, mamma,*' 
and ran to the wicket at once, and opened it, pushing aside the other 
children. How i^e blushed as she gave her hand to him ! How affably 
he took off his white hat as he came in ; the children staring up at him ! 
He asked Mrs. Bolton if she had slept weU,' after the fatigues of the 
night, and hoped she had no headache ; and he said that as ha was 
going that way, he could not pass the door without sailing news of his 
little partner. 
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Mrs. Bolton was perhaps rather shy and suspicious about these 
advances ; but Mr. Pen's good humour was inexhaustible, he could not 
see that he was unwelcome. He looked about the premises for a seat, 
and none being disengaged, for a dish-cover was on one, a work-box on 
the other, and so forth, he took one of the children's chairs, and perched 
himself upon that uncomfortable eminence. At this, the children began 
laughing, the child Fanny louder than all — at least, she was more 
amused than any of them, and amazed at his Eoyal Highness's conde- 
scension. He to sit down in that chair — that little child's chair! — 
Many and many a time after, she regarded it : havn^t we almost all, such 
furniture in our rooms, that our fancy peoples with dear figures, that our 
memory £lls with sweet smiling fiaces, which may never look on us more ? 

So Pen sate down and talked away with great volubility to Mrs. 
Bolton. He asked about the undertaking business, and how many 
mutes went down with Lady Estrich's remains ; and about the Inn, and 
who lived there. He seemed very much interested about Mr. Gampion*s 
cab and horse, and had met that gentleman in society. He thought he 
should like shares in the Pol wheedle and Pontydiddlum ; did Mrs. 
Bolton do for those chambers ? Were there any chambers to let in 
the Inn ? It was better than the Temple : he should like to come to 
live in Shepherd's Inn. As for Captain Strong, and — Colonel Altamont 
— was his name ? he was deeply interested in them too. The Captain 
was an old friend at home. He had dined with him at chambers here, 
before the Colonel eame to live with him. What sort of man was the 
Colonel ? Wasn't he a stout man, with a large quantity of jewellery, 
and a wig and large black whiskers — very black (here Pen was immensely 
waggish, and caused hysteric giggles of delight from the ladies) — ^very 
black indeed; in fact, blue black; that is to say, a rich greenish 
purple? That was the man; he had met him, too, at Sir Fr. . . 
in Sooiety. 

** 0, we know," said the ladies, *' Sir F. -- — is Sir F. Clavering : 
he 's often here : two or three times a week with the Captain. My 
little boy haa been out for bill stamps for him. Oh Lor ! I beg pardon, 
I shouldn*t have mentioned no secrets," Mrs. Bolton blurted out, being 
talked perfectly into good nature by this time. V But we know you to 
be A geatl^oai^ Mr. Pendennis, for I 'm sure you have shown that you 
can hea/jfVB as such.. Hasn't Mr. Pendennis, Fanny ? " 

Fanny loved her mother for that speech. She cast up her dark eyes 
to the low eeiling aj:id.said> " 0, tha^t he has« I'm sure, Ma," with a voice 
full of feeling. 

Pen was rather curious about the bill stamps, and concerning the trans- 
actions, in Strong's ahambers* And he asked, when Altamont came and 
joined the Chevalier, whether he too sent out for bill stamps, who he 
was, whether he saw many people, and so forth. These questions, put 
nvkh eonaideiable adroitness by Pen, who was interested about Sir 
Franc^ -Claveriag's iLoiogs ^frorn private motives of his own, wero 
artlessly answered by Mrs. Bolton, and to th^ utmost of her knowledge 
and ability, which, in truth, were not very great. 
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These questions answered, and Pen being at a loss for more, luckily 
recollected his privilege as a member of the Press, and asked the ladies 
whether they would like any orders for the play ? The play was their 
delight, as it is almost always the delight of every theatrical person. 
When Bolton was away professionally (it appeared that of late the 
porter of Shepherd's Inn had taken a serious turn, drank a good deal, 
and otherwise made himself unpleasant to the ladies of his family), they 
would like of all things to slip out and go to the theatre — little Barney, 
their son, keeping the lodge ; and Mr. Pendennis's most generous and 
most genteel compliment of orders was received with boundless gratitude 
by both mother and daughter. 

Fanny clapped her hands with pleasure : her face beamed with it. 
She looked and nodded, and laughed at her mamma, who nodded and 
laughed in her turn. Mrs. Bolton was not superannuated for pleasure 
yet, or by any means too old for admiration, she thought. And very 
likely Mr. Pendennis, in his conversation with her, had insinuated some 
compliments, or shaped his talk so as to please her. At first, against 
Pen, and suspicious of him, she was his partisan now, and almost as 
enthusiastic about him as her daughter. When two women get together 
to like a man, they help each other on — each pushes the other forward 
— and the second, out of sheer sympathy, becomes as eager as the prin- 
cipal : — at least, so it is said by philosophers who have examined this 
science. 

So the offer of the play-tickets, and other pleasantries, put all parties 
into perfect good-humour, except for one brief moment, when one of the 
younger children, hearing the name of " Astley's " pronounced, came 
forward and stated that she should like very much to go, too ; on which, 
Fanny said, " Don't bother ! " rather sharply ; and Mamma said, " Git- 
long, Betsy-Jane, do now, and play in the court :" so that the two little 
ones, namely, Betsy- Jane and Ameliar-Ann, went away in their little 
innocent pinafores, and disported in the court-yard on the smooth gravel, 
round about the statue of Shepherd the Great. 

And here, as they were playing, they very possibly communicated 
with an old friend of theirs and dweller in the Inn ; for while Pen was 
making himself agreeable to the ladies at the Lodge, who were laughing 
delighted at his sallies, an old gentleman passed under the archway from 
the Inn-square, and came and looked in at the door of the Lodge. 

He made a very blank and rueful face when he saw Mr. Arthur seated 
upon a table, like Macheath in the play, in easy discourse with Mrs. 
Bolton and her daughter. 

•*What! Mr. Bows? How d'you do. Bows?" cried out Pen, in a 
cheery, loud voice. " I was coming to see you, and was asking your 
address of these ladies." 

" You were coming to see me, were you, sir ? ** Bows said, and came 
in with a sad face, and shook hands with Arthur. " Plague on that old 
man ! " somebody thought in the room : and so, perhaps, some one else 
besides her. • 



CHAPTER X. 



UR fiiantl Pen mad 
"Hnr i'je ito, Mr. 
Bo«8,"m a Lmd dumiy 
Toioa on pentiTing 
tbai gendemfm, md 
nhtfed him in ■ 
ifanhiftg off-butd num- 
ner, jetjoa tJuAi faKva 

iaeen a blnih i^n 
Arthnr.a Saoe {aagmni 
by Fasirr, whose dieek 
Btni^in^ threw out 
B Binilar flattenug red 
ngBal); snd after Bowa 
and Arthur had tiluikni 
lunds, and the fomier 
faa4 iroKically accefited 
the other's assertiDa 
that he was about t» 
pBj Mr, Oostiga&'a 
efaimtbcn a Tisit, tbere 
waa a gloomj and 
lather gnil^ sileDce 
in the company, which Fen prewntly tried to di^el by making a. great 
atttHng and neiae. The atleace of comve departed at Mi. Arthur's 
Boiae, bat the glo<«i nuained and deepODed, aa the darknesB does 
is a yanlt tf yon light np a ein^e taper in it Pendemiis tried to 
describe, in a jocular manner, the tranEactioiia of the night pnrrioos, 
and attempted to give an imitation of Coatign vamly expostolating 
with the idieck-taker at Vauxhall. It was not a good imitation. What 
stranger can imitate that perfection ? Kobody hmghed. Mrs. Bolton 
did not in &a least understand what part Mr. Pendennis was pCT&rm. 
mg, a»d v^ethar it was -the chaek-'teker or the Captain he was taking 
9ff. Fanny wore an alarmed face, and triad a tKsid gigi^e; eld Hv. 
Bows loohed as ^tun as yAita he fiddled in tibe oichestra, or pl^wl a 
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difficult piece upon the old piano at tlie Back-Eitclien. Pen felt that 
his stoiy was a fiBulare; his Toice sank and dwindled away dismally at 
the end <^ it — ^flickered, and went out ; and it was all dark again. Yoa 
ooold hear the ticket-porter, who lolls about Shepherd^s Inn, as he 
passed on the flags under the archway : the clink of his boot-heels wait 
noted by everybody. 

"You were coming to see me, sir," Mr. Bows said. " Won't you hav^^ 
the" kindness to walk up to my chambers with me ? You do them ft 
great honour, I am sore. They are rather high up ; but — " 

" i I live in a garret myself, and Shepherd's Inn is twice as- 
cheerful as Lamb Court," Mr. Pendennis broke in. 

" I knew that you had third floor apartments," Mr. Bows said ; 
** and was gbing* to say — you will please not take my remark as die* 
courteous---that thd air up three pair of stairs is wholesomer Sot 
gentlemen, than the air of a porter's lodge." 

*' Sir!" said Pen, whose candle flamed up again in his wrath, and 
who was disposed to be as quarrelsome as men are when they are in 
the wrong. " Will you permit me to choose my society without — " 

*' You were so polite as to say that you were about to honour my 
nmble domicile with a visit," Mr. Bows said, with his sad voice. *' 8haU 
I show you the way ? Mr. Pendennis and I are old friends, Mrs* 
BoltoBrr-very old acquaintances ; and at the earliest dawn of his life 
we crossed each other." 

The old man pointed towards the door with a trembling finger, and 
a hat in the other hand, and in an attitude slightly theatrical ; so were 
his words when he spoke somewhat artificial, and chosen from the 
vocabulary which he had heard all his life from the painted lips of the 
orators before the stage-lamps. But he was not acting or masquerading, 
as Pen knew very well, though he was disposed to pooh-pooh the old 
fellow's melo-dramatic airs. *' Come along, sir," he said, " as you are 
so very pressing. Mrs. Bolton, I wish you a good day. Good-bye, 
Miss Fanny; I shall always think of our night at Yauxhall with 
pleasure; and be sure I will remember the theatre-tickets." And h& 
took her hand, pressed it, was pressed by it, and was gone. 

" What a nice young man, to be sure !" cried Mrs. Bolton. 

**D'yoa think so, ma?" said Fanny. 

'^ I was a-thinkin who he was like. When I was at the Wells with. 
Mrs. Serle," Mrs. Bolton continued, looking through the window curtajn 
after Pen, as he went up the court with Bows ; *^ there was a young 
gentleman from the city, that used to come in a tilbry, in a white at, 
the veiy image of him, ony his whiskers was black, and Mr. P.^St 
is red." 

'* Law, ma ! they are a most beautitul hawburn," Fanny said. 

" He used to come for Emly Budd, who danced Columbine in * Alley- 
kin Ompipe, or the Battle of Navarino,' when Miss De la Bosky w^ 
took ill — ft pretty danc^, and a fine stage figure of a w(mian-^and hfi, 
was a great sugar-^baker in the city, with a country ome at Omerton ; 
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tfad-he nsad io drire her m tbe lilbry down Goswdl Siara^ Boad; and 
one daj tiiey drove and was married at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Smithfield, wherer thej ad their bands read quite private ; and she now 
keeps her carriage, and I sor her name in the paper as patroness of the 
Mftn^ng'Honse Ball for the Washywomen's Asylum. And look at 
Lady Mirabel — Capting Co9tigan*s daughter — she was profeshni, as all 
t€»y well know." Thus, and more to ^is purpose, Mrs. Bolton spoke, 
now peeping through the window-curtain, now cleaning the mugs and 
plates, and consigning them to their place in the comer cupboard ; and 
finishing her speech as she and Fanny shook out and folded up the 
dinner-cloth between them, and restored it to its drawer in the table. 

Although Costigan had once before been made pretty accurately to 
understand what Fen's pecuniary means and expectaticms were, I sup- 
pose Cos had forgotten the information acquired at Chatteris years i^, 
or had been induced by his natural enthusiasm to exaggerate his Mend's 
income. He had described Fairoaks Park in the most glowing terms to 
Mrs. Bolton, on the preceding evening, as he was walking about with 
her during Fen*s little escapade wiUi Fanny, had dilated upon the 
enormous wealth of Fen*s &mous uncle, the Major, and shown an 
intimate acquaintance with Arthur's funded and landed property. Very 
likely Mrs. Bolton, in her wisdom, had speculated upon these matters 
during the night ; and had. had visions of Fanny driving in her carriage, 
like Mrs. Bolton's old com^e, the dancer of Sadler's Wells. 

In the last operation of table-cloth folding, these two foolish women, 
of necessity, came close together; and as Fanny took the cloth and gave 
it the last fold, her mother put her finger under the young giri's chin, 
and kissed her. Again the red signal flew out, and fluttered on Fanny's 
cheek. What did it mean? It was not alarm this time. It was 
pleasoie which caused the poor little Fanny to blush so. Poor little 
Fanny ! What ? is love sin ; that it is so pleasant at the beginning, and 
so bitter at the end ? 

After the embrace, Mrs. Bolton thought proper to say that she was 
a-goin out upon business, and that Fanny must keep the lodge ; which 
Fanny, after a very faint objection indeed, consented to do. So Mrs. 
Bolton took her bonnet and market-basket, and departed; and tlie 
instant she was gone, Fanny went and sate by the window which com- 
manded Bows*s door, and never once took her eyes away from that 
qiMTter of Shepherd's Inn. 

Betsy-Jane and Ameliar-Ann were buzzing in one comer of the place, 
and making believe to read out of a picture-book, which one of them 
held topSy-turvy. It was a grave and dreadful tmct, of Mr. Boltoii's 
collection. Fanny did not hear her sisters prattling over it. She 
noticed nothing but Bows's door. 

At last she gave a little shake, and her eyes lighted up. He had 
come out. He would pass the door again. But her poor little coun- 
tenance fell in an instant more. Fendennis, indeed, came out ; but 
Bows followed after him. They passed under the archway together. 

' H 2 
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He only took dff his hot, and iMPvml as be looked in* He cfid aot steja 
te speak. 

In three of ^mr mimrteB — Faonf did net knew hmr lebg, kot ske 
looked ikriott^y aft kim when ke cane into tftie kidge---B«iw retmeii 
ak>]ie, and entered inle tke perter*s ioom«^ 

^' Wkere % yenr Ma» dear?'* ke said t» Fanny. 

<' I don't know/* Fknof Said^ ^h an aRgrjtoBB. *'I dont foBw 
lfa*8 steps wkerevw she goes, I sofipose, Mi. Bows." 

" AflDF I taj methef's keeper?" Bms- raid, with kkasod mskmcfaidy 
kitteniesB. ** Gome here, BetSf-Jane attd Aneka- Ann ; I Va fatoa|^ a 
cake for the one wkeeas read ber letters best, aad a cake for Ike esksr 
who can read thent the next best.** 

when tke yenng kidies bad ^Didei]geiie tk& esannalioii ^nnoi^ 
wineh Bows put then,' I3iey were rewarded wMi tikor gui^jeibiesd 
tocMb, and went off to cBsenss tkees in the eoart. MeaviAile 
nnny %odk eut some work, and pretended to bnajr benrif with it, bet 
nnnd bekig in great excitement and anger, as ^ plied her needle. 
Bows sate so that he eoald command the entrance from Ike liM^ to tke 
street, But the person whom, perhsps, ke expeeted to see, neper made 
his appearanee again. And Mn. Bolton eame in from market, aad 
fbnnd Mr. Bows in plaee of tbe person whom tke kad eiqMcted to see. 
Hie reader perhaps can guess what was kia none? 

The internew between Bo^^ naid his goest^ lAiea tkoee two memited 
to Hbe apartment oecttpied bf the former in common with the deacenduit 
of the Milesian kings, was not partieulari^ satnlsctory to either party. 
Pen was solkj. If Bows kad anything on his mind, ke did net care to 
deMter himself of his tkeisghts in the presence of Ciqitain CosHgan, who 
rei!6ained !n ^e apartment daring the whole of Foi's viat ; having 
qmteed his bed-chmnber, indeed, bat a yery lew nnmites belbre dbe 
arriyal of l^t gentleman. We have witnessed the ctobabiUe of Mi^ 
Fendennis: will any man wish to be valet-de-chambre to onr etbo* km, 
Oostigan? It wonld seem that the Captain, before issniog from his 
bed-room, scented kimsetf with otto of whi^. A neh odomr ci that 
di^ieioas perfiime breathed from out him, as he heAd oat the grasp of 
eordmlfty to his yisitor. The hand whibh perfermed Itet grasp shook 
wofolly : it was a wonder how k oonld hold the raaor WiHi which t^ 
poor gentlettian daily o^rated on his chin. 

Bows's room was as neat, on tbe other hand, as his comrade's was dis- 
ordeily. His hamble wardrobe hung behind a cnrtain. His books and 
mannscript mnsic were trimly arranged npon shelves. A lithographed 
portrait of Miss Fo^eringay, as Mrs. Haller, with the actress's sprawl* 
fng signature at the oomer, hung falthfolly orer tke old gentleman's 
bed. Lady Mirabel wrote much better than Miss Fotheiingay kad been 
able to do. fier Ladye^ had laboured asinduoudy to ac^ire the art of 
penmanship sincd her marriage ; and, in a conmen note of invitation or 
acee{M»nee, ac^itted herself very genteelly. Bows loved the old hand- 
writmg b^st, thowgh; tke ^lir artist's c^lier manner. He had but one 



sffieioKnif tke new si^le^ %m0^ im. spepiy ti> a a6iDg ooBq^esed «bi daiii- 
cafeed tto Jjadj Umbel, by ker most iiunl^ servaiit Bobort Bows; ; nod 
vbieh doooBMBt vas Ivaairtued in Us dmk tmongst his o4bAr 8liil» 
papers. He was teaching Fanny Bolton now to sing ajadrto nxite* aa^. 
bad taught Emily in £xmer days. It waa the oatiu^e of the maa to 
aitedh luBUNjf to somethiiig* When £aiily una taca irom bim he took 
a aubadtote : as a xbmi looba oixl for a cnstob i^n he losea a l€g» <» 
laahea himself to a j3& vAi^n he has MnSegei ah^wieck. JMxii^ had 
giv«D htai heist to a vxnaan, bo doubt, h^naa he gnawte he jso feiMi of a 
maiiaa m, ike Basiyie. These ajie people uriK) in tilieir jinxHk have hU 
andiaa^irad am hesoie passioiu and end by being hafipy in the eaiMses^ 
or agitated by ^e iUaess of a yoedte. Bat it was hard upon Boirai, sad 
gnting to bm iseltiigB as a mam andaBentimetttahst, that ha ahoqldfind 
Pail SE^aia upon his tnds» and m punwit of this little Faany. 

Meanwhile, Coaiagan had net the I^mA idea bat that his ccwi^aoy 
was ferfeetly wekflone to Meflsm^ PeBdenois and Bows, and thaib %\i 
visit of the formar was ini^ded for hhaself . He ezpresaed hitnaelf 
gfeatiy-pleaaed wil^ that mark of polai^tnesa* and prooused, in hia 
own ibMl, that he would r<epay that ohligatiea at least ; which was not 
the oMify debt which the Captain owed in life ; by several visUs te his 
young ikaeftd. He entertained him a&Uy with news of the day, or 
lathar of tcai dsys previoiis; foe Pen, in his ^pudity of Jeumaliat, 
vemaoibered to have seen Bosae oi the Captain's opkuoas ia the Spartii^ 
and Thea^aiaal Newe|)Qper, which was Ceatigui's orade. He alatad 
that Sir Charles ^nd Lady Miisy^el wese gene to Bade&-Baden, aa4 
weca aoeat ^nsning in their invitations that he should join tfaeaa 
there. Pen replied with great gravity, that he had heard that Badea 
was very pleasant, and the Grand Duke exceedingly hospitable to 
English. Costigan answered, that the laws of hospitalitee bekeam a 
Grand Juke ; that he sariously would think about visiting him ; and 
made some remarks upon the splendid festivities at Dublin Castle, when 
his Excellency the Earl of Portansherry held the Viceraygal Goort there, 
and of which he Costigan had been a humble but pleased spectator. 
And Pen — ^as he heard these oft-told well-remembered legends — 
recollected the time when he had given a sort of credence to them, and 
had a certain respect for the Captain. Emily and first love, and the 
little room at Chatteris ; and the kind talk with Bows on the bridge 
came back to him. He felt quite kindly disposed towards his two old 
friends ; and cordially shook the hands of both of them when he rose to 
go avTay. 

He had quite forgotten about little Fanny Bolton whilst the Captain 
was talking, and Pen himself was absorbed in other selfish meditations. 
He only remembered her again as Bows came hobbling down the stairs 
after him, bent evidently upon following him out of Shepherd's Inn. 

Mr. Bows's precaution was not a lucky one. The wrath of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis rose at the poor old fellow's feeble persecution. Confound 
him, what does he mean by dogging me ? thought Pen. And he burst 
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out laughing when he tvas in the Strand and by himself, as he thought 
of the elder's stratagem. It was not an honest laugh, Arthur Pendennis. 
Perhaps the thought struck Arthur himself, and he blushed at his oim 
sense of humour. 

He went off to endeayour to banish the thoughts which occupied 
him, whatever those thoughts might be, and tried various places 
of amusement with but indifferent success. He struggled up the 
highest stairs of the Panorama ; but when he had arrived, panting, at 
the height of the eminence, Care had come up with him, and was bear- 
ing him company. He went to the Club, and wrote a long letter home, 
exceedingly witty and sarcastic, and in which, if he did not saf a jingle 
word about Yauxhall and Fanny- Bolton, it was because he thoiught that 
sulyecty however interesting to himself, would not be very imteresting 
to his mother and Laura. Nor could the novels or the Hbiary table 
fis his attention, nor the grave and respectable Jawkins (the only man 
in town), who wished to engage him in conversation ; nor aiy of the 
amusements which he tried, after flying from Jawkins. He 'passed a 
Comic Theatre on his way home, and saw ** Stunning Farce,*' ** Hoars 
of Laughter," *' Good Old English Fun and Frohc," placarded in 
vermilion letters on the gate. He went into the pit, and saw the 
lovely Mrs. Leary, as usual, in a man's attire ; and that eminent buffo 
actor, Tom Horseman, dressed as a woman. Horseman's . travestie 
seemed to him a horrid and hideous degradation ; Mrs. Leary 's glances 
and ankles had not the least effect. He laughed again, and bitterly, to 
himself, as he thought of the effect which she had produced upon him, 
on the first night of his arrival in London, a short time— what a long 
long time ago. 



;.,... ,. . CHAPTER XI. 

-Ij' < ,1,1 -in OB NlUB rjfE TBMFLE QABDKK. 

ASHIOK bu long de- 

' aarted ths graen «ad 

pretty Templa OardoB, 

"^ in vfaich Shakespeare 

mokee YoA and Ziuiaas- 

ter to pluck the imoceott 

vkito and lad rOsas 

which beotune (he badges 

of Uieir bloodynus; aid 

the leamed Kod pleasant 

- writer of the ^ndbook 

of London tallfl us ihat 

" the commonest and 

.1 hardiest kindofrosethaB 

long ceased to pnt farA 

a bud "in tkatamokjaii. 

Not many of the present 

occopiers of the build- 

inga round about His 

quarter know or care, 

very likely, whether or 

not roses grow there, or pass the old gate, except on their way to t^iam- 

hers. The attornies' clerks don't carry flowers in their bags, or posies 

under their arms, as they run to the counsel's chambers — the few 

lawyers who take constitutional walks think very little about York and 

Lancaster, especially since the railroad businsss is OYer. Only anti* 

qoarians and literary amateurs care to look at the gardens with mucli 

interest, and fancy good Sir Boger de CoTorley and Mr. Spectator with 

his short face pacing up and down the load ; or dear Oliver GtoldsmiUi 

in the summer-house r perhaps meditating about the nest "Citizen of 

the World," or the new suit that Mr. Filby, the tailor, is fashioning for 

him, or the dunning letter that Mr. Newbery has sent. Treading heavily 

on the gravel, and rollhig majesdcally along in a snuff-coloured suit, 

and a wig that sadly wants the barber's powder and irons, one sees the 

Great Doctor step up to him, (his Scotch lackey following at the lezico- 

grapher'a heels, a little the vrorse for Fort nine that they have been 

(akii^ at the Mitte,) and Mr. Johnson asks Mr. Ooldsmith to come horns 
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and take a dish of tea \rith Miss Williams. Kind faith of Fancy ! Sir 
Boger and Mr. Spectator are as real to us now as the two doctors and 
the boozy and faithful Scotchman. The poetical figures live in our 
memory just as much as the real personages, — and as Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis was of a romantic and literary turn, by no means addicted to the 
legal pursuits common in the neighbourhood of the place, we may presume 
that he was cherishing some such poetical reflections as these, when, upon 
the evening after the events recorded in the last chapter, the young gentle- 
man chose the Temple Grardens as a place for ezerdflie and meditation. 

On the Sunday evening the Temple is commonly calm. The chambers 
«re for the most part vacant : the great lawyers are giving grand 
dinner portieB at tbdr houses in the Belgravian or Tybumian districts ; 
the agroe&lde young barristers are absent, attending those parties, and 
paying thair respects to Mr. Kewsy's excellent claret, or Mr. Justice 
EfBune's acodmplished daughters : the uninvited are partaking of the 
eoMMHmc joint, and tilie modest half-pint of wine at the Club, entertain- 
mg themselvei, and the rest of the eon^Muiy in the Club-room, with 
Oirouit jokes and points of wit and law. Nobody is in chamba:^ at all, 
except poor Mr. Cockle, who is ill, and whose lauairess is making him 
gmel ; or Mr. Toodle, who is an amafaanr of Hae flute, and ^om you 
may hear piping solitary from his daambers in the second floor ; or 
young Tigiei, ^be student, from whose open windows comes a great gush 
iji cigar smoke, and at whose door are a qoanlily of dishes wad covers, 
bearing ^be iongnia of Dicks* or the Cock. But stop ! Whither does 
Fancy lead ns? It is vacation tkne; and with the exception of 
PendJennk, nobody is in Chambers at all. 

Peri^apB it was solitude, then, which drove Fen into the garden; 
for althcmgh he had never before passed the gate, and had looked 
xa&er carelessly at the pretty flower-beds, and the groups of pleased 
aHasmm saantering over the trim lawn and the broad gravel-walks 
by liie river, on ^db evening it happened, as we have said, that the 
young gentleman, who had dined alone at a tavern in the nei^boiurhood 
of the Temple, took a fianey, as he was retoming home to his chambefs, 
to take a little walk in the gardezHS, and enjoy the £resh evening air, and 
tiie sight of the shining Thames. After walking for a brief ^aee, and 
looking at the many peaeelfd and happy gtoap^ round about hkn, he 
grew tired of the exercise, and betook hinis^ to one of ike sagaaaer 
hoases which fLaaak either end of the main walk, and there modestly 
seated himself. What ivere his oc^tarions ? The evening was ddight- 
lolly bright aad oahn; the sky was dondleas; the chisnn^fs on the 
opposite bank were not snuriong ; ihe wharis and war^ouses looked 
rosy in the sanshine, aad as dear as if they, too, had washed lor the 
he^i^. I%e steamess xoi^d rapdty iq» aiod down the stream, laden 
with holiday paBBsengen. The bells of the nndtitadliious city ehnrdhes 
wece rinf^ to eveningpmyns, — such peaeefnl Bidihath evenm^ as ibis 
iPte^ may hsverenemheredin his eariy days, as be paced, with his anit 
M«nd his fiBothearW waist, on the terzaee be&re flbe lawn at home. The 



8«i utts h^^Biimg i4> tiia little Brawl, too* as veil as the bisad Thatmes, 
aiia sinkiDg downwards majestically behind the Clarenng elms, and the 
tower of the fitnuHar viUage church. Was it thoughts cf ikese^ at the 
sosset merely, diat caused the blush in the young man's £ace ? He 
beait time on tbe beoeh, to the cfaoms of die bollB without ; flicked the 
dust off his ahiaing boots with his pocke1rhandkerchie£, asid startiiig u^ 
stamped with his loot and said, *' No, by Joto, I '11 go homa«" And 
with this reaoLotion, which indicated that seme struggle as to the pro- 
pnety of remaining whfve he iras, or of quitting the garden, had been 
going em in his imnd, he stuped out of the summer-houfle. 

He nearly knocked down two little children, who did not indeed reach 
much higher than his knee, and were trotting along the gravel-walk, 
with their long blue shadows slanting towards the east 

One cried out " Oh ! " the other began to laugh ; and with a knowing 
little infantine chuckle, said, *' Mi3sa Pen-dennis ! " Anji Arthur, looking 
down, saw his two little friends of the day before, Mesdemoiselles 
Ameliar-Ann and Betsy-Jane. He blushed more than ever at seeing 
them, and seizing the one whom he had nearly upset, jumped her up 
into the air, and kissed her : at which sudden assault Ameliar-Ann began 
to cry iii great alarm. 

This cry brought up instantly two ladies in dean collars and new 
ribbons, and grand ^towls, namely: Mrs. Bolton in a rich scarlet 
Caledonian Cashmere, and a hhxk fldlk dress, raid Miss F. Bolton with 
a yellow scarf and a sweet j^pri^ed mnslin, and a pajnasol — quite the 
lady. Fanny did not say one sinf^ word : iiiou^ hear eyes flashed a 
welcome, and shone as bright — as bright as the most leasing windows 
in Paper Building. But Mro, Bolton, after admonisfaaag Betsy-Jane, 
said, " Lor sir — ^how venf odd that we should meet pou year ? I ope 
you aye your ealth well, sir. — ^Ain't it odd, Fanny, ilal; we should meet 
Mr. Bendflemis?^ What do you mean by sniggering, Mesdames? 
When yoBBg CfMssas has been staying at a country-house, have you 
never, bf any stogular coincidence, been walking w^ your Fanny in 
the stoikbberiea? Have you and your Fanny never h^pened to be 
listening la liie band of the Heavies at Brighton, when young De Boots 
and Captam Padmote came clinking down the Pisr ? Have you and 
your darling Fraaoes never chanced to be visiting old widow Wheezy at 
the cotiBge en tfae coaoxnon, when the young curate has stq^ped in with 
a tract <»^*r**»^ to the rheumatism ? Do you suppose that, if singular 
coincideneee ooeaax at the Hall, they don't also happen at the Lodge ? 

It wa» a eoinctdence, no doubt : that was all. In Hie course of the 
conversation on the day previous, Mr. Pendemns had merely said, in 
thO'Simplest way imaginable, and in reply to a questioB of Miss Bolton, 
that although some of the courts were gloomy, parts of the Temple were 
very cheerful and agreeable, especially the chambers looking on the 
hver and around the gardens, and that the gardens were a very pleasant 
INdk on Sunday evenings and frequented by a great number of jpeople 
^^nd bBCSf by the merest chance* all cmr acquaintances met tagatbec» 
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jiM like so maaj peo[Je in ganlieel life. What coidd tM-mote at&Me, 
good-natured, or satural ? 

Pen looked veiy grave, pompous, imd dandified. He nas uaosiially 
amart .and brilLiaQt in his costume. His white duck troifBam md wbJle 
hat, hie neckcloth of many coloors, his light \«ustooat, gold chtnst and 
afairtatudB, gave hina the air of apriui^e.of the blood at leaA. How 
hia splendour became his figure ! Waa anybody ever like him ? saraa 
one. thought. He blushed — how his blushes became himl the 'same 
individual said to herself, The children, on seeing him the day befom, 
had been so struck with him, that after he had gone away they had been 



|dayingathim. And Ameliar-Ann, sticking her httle chubby &]gereiBta 
the annJioUa of her pioafora, as Pen was wont to do with his waistcoat, 
had said, "Now, Bessy-Jane, I '11 be Miasa Pendennis." Fafiny bed 
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koghed till sbd cried, and smothered her sister Trith kisses fbr that feat 
How bappj, too, she was to see Arthur embracing the child f 

If Arthur was red, Fanny, on the contrary, was very worn and pale. 
Arthur remarked it, and asked kindly why she looked so fatigued. 
' ^^' I wag awake all night," said Fanny, and began to blush a little. 
/< ^ij put out het cattdle, and hord&red her to go to sleep and leave off 
veaiMu," interposed the fond mother. 

• A^Yoa were reading! And what was it that interested yoa sof" 
mikbd'Bfftt, amused. 
1 1 -4' Oh,' it *s 80 beautiful ! " said Fanny. 

"What?" 

** Walter Lorraine," Fanny sighed out. *' How I do hate that Neara 
— NsBra — I don*t know the pronounciation. And how I love Leonora, 
and Walter, oh, how dear he is ! " 

JIow had Fanny discovered the novel of Walter Lorraine, and that 
Pen was the author ? This little person remembered every single word 
which Mr. Fendennis had spoken on the night previous, and how he 
wrote in books and newspapers. What books ? She was so eager to 
know, that she had almost a mind to be ciyil to old Bows, who was 
suffering under her displeasure since yesterday, but she determined 
first to make application to Gostigan. She began by coaxing the Cap- 
tain and smiling upon him in her most winning \vay, as she helped to 
arrange his dinner and set his humble apartment in order. She was 
sure his linen wanted mending (and indeed the Captain's linen-closet 
contained some curious specimens of manufactured flax and cotton). 
She would mend his shirts — all his shirts. What horrid holes— ^what 
funny holes 1 She put her little face through one of them, and laughed 
at the old warrior in the most winning manner. She would have made 
a funny little picture looking through the holes. Then she daintily re- 
moved Costigan's dinner things, tripping about the room as shb had 
seen the dancers do at the play ; and she danced to the Captain*ll cup- 
board, and produced his whisky bottle, and mixed him a tumbler, and 
must taste a drop of it — ^a little drop ; and the Captain must sing her 
one of his songs, his dear songs, and teach it to her. Aiid when he 
had sung an Irish melody in his rich quavering voice, fancying it was 
he who was fascinating the little Syren, she put her little question 
about Arthur Fendennis and his novel, and having got an answer, cared 
for nothing more, but left the Captain at the piano about to sing her 
another song, and the dinner tray on the passage, and the shirts on the 
chair, and ran down stairs quickening her pace as she sped. 

Captain Gostigan, as he said, was not a litherary cyarkter, nor had 
he as yet found time to peruse his young friend's ellygant perfauruih- 
ance, though he intended to teak an early opporchunitee of purchasing 
a cawpee of his work. But he knew the name of Pen's novel from the 
iaob tibat Messrs. Finucane, Bludyer, and other frequenters of the Back* 
IQtchen, spoke of Mr. Fendennis (and not all of them with great firsend^ 
dhip; for Bludyer called him a confounded ooxcomb, and Boolan 
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Tvondered tbat Dodan didaot kick bins, &a.) hy ^eBohoK^etoi Waller 
Lorraine, — and was hence eaahlod to give Fanny the information which 
she required* 

** And she ^msxi and aet lor it at tiie lihery," Mrs. Bolton said,^— 
''several liberies — ttndjsome ad it and it was hont, and some adn't it. 
And one o£ the liberies as ad it wouldn't let er ave it without a aove- 
ring : and she adn't one, and she came back a-cryin to me<— didn^t jou» 
Fauny ? — and I gave her a severing." 

** And, oh, I was in such a fright lest any one should have ooime to 
the libery and took it while I was away," Fanny said, her cheeks and 
eyes glowing. ** And, oh, I do like it so ! " 

Arthur was touched by this artless sympathy, immensely flatteved 
and moved by it. ** Do you like it? " he said. '' If you will come np 
to my chambers I will — ^No, I will bring you one — no, I will send you 
one. Good night. . Thai& yon, Fanny. God bless you. I mustn't 
stay with you. Good-bye, good-bye." And, pressing her hand once, 
and nodding to hex mother imd the other children, he strode out of the 
gardens. 

He f nickened his pace as he w^it froapi them, and ran ent of the gate 
talking to himself. " Dear, dear little thing," he said,-—" darling little 
Fanny ! You are worth them all. I wish to heaven Shandon was back. 
I 'd go home to my mother. I mustn't see her. I won't. I won't, 
so help me — " 

As he was talking thus, and running, the passers by turning to look 
at him, he nan a^nst a little old man, and perceived it was Mr. Bows. 

*' Your veiy umble servant, sir," said Mr. Bows, making a sarcastic 
bow, and lifting his old hat from his forehead. 

" I wish you a good day/' Arthur answered sulkily. " Don't let me 
detain you« or give you the trouble to follow me agauau I am in a huoy* 
sir. Good evening." 

Bows thought Pen had some reason iar hunying to loas rooms. 
*^ Where are they ? " exclaimed the old gentlemaa. '' You know whom 
I mean. They 're not in your rooms, sir, are they ? They told 
Bolton they were going to diurch at the Temple : they weren't there. 
They are in your chambers: they mustn't stay in your chambens, 
Mr. Pendennie." 

<' Daimi it, sir ! " cried out Pendennis, fiercely. " Ck>me and see if 
they are in my 'diambers : here 's the court and the door — come in and 
see." And Bows, taking o£f his hat and bowing first, followed the 
young man. 

They were not in Pen's dtaoibers, as we know. But when the gardens 
were eksed, the two women, who had had but a melancholy evening's 
amusement, walked away sadly with the children, and they entered into 
Lamb Ooinrt, and etood under the lamppost which cheerfiiUy omameajts 
the oentoe of thatq[uadrangle, and kx^ed up to the thirdfloor of the bonae 
where Pend^uoasis chambers were, and whei^e they saw a light presently 
kindled. Then this eov^ of iools went away, the 4^iildren drag^ng 



weanfy after l^rm, and retomed to Mr. Bohon, ivho was inuB^Ried in 
rcDZhiEitid-WBt0r at Ida lodgo ia Slii6pli6nl*s Inn. 

Mr. B<rvrs looked round the bisnlE romn which Ihe yfmag mm ooco- 
pied, and ^rhich had received bat very few oramnente er additiens mee 
t^e last time we saw them. Warringtott'e old hoekeaBse Bud hi^tered 
Hbraay, Pen's wrrting-table with, its litter of -p^ipers, peeeented an 
aspect cheerless enongh. '*Will yaa like to look in the bed-rooms, 
Mr. Bows, and see if myrictims are^ere?'' he said bitter! j ; ^'or 
whether I have made away with die little giris, and idd them in the 
coal-hole?" 

^ YoQr word is soffieient, Mr. PendenBis,** the other said in h» sad 
tone. '* You say they are not here, and I know they Kte not And I 
hope they never hare been here, and never will come.** 

** Upon my word, sir, you are very good, to choose my acqaaintances 
fer me,*' Arthnr sedd, in a han^ty tone; " sad to enppeee Hut anybody 
wtmld be the worse for n^ society. I remember yen, and owe yen 
kindness from old times, Mr. Bows ,- or I shotdd speak more angrily 
than I do, about a very intolerable sort of peraecntion to which 
you seem inclined to subject me. Ton followed me out of your Inn 
yesterday, as i£ you wanted to wateh that I shocddn't steal seme- 
thing.'* Here Pen stammered and turned red, directfy he had said 
liie words ; he felt he had ^ren the oilier an opening, whaeh Bows 
instantly took. 

" I do think you came to steal something, ae you say the words, sir,*" 
Bbws Sfdd. '* Bo you mean to say that you came to pay a visit to poor 
old Bows, the fiddler; or te Mrs. Bolton, at the Porter's Lodge ? O fie f 
Such a fine" gentleman as Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, doesn^ con- 
descend to walk up to my garret, or to sit in a laundress's kitchen, but 
fer reasons oi las own. And my belief is that you came to steal a pretty 
girl% heart away, and to ruin i^ and to spmn it i^terwards, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis. That *s what the world makes of jon young dandies, yon 
gentlemen of fashion, you high and mighty aristocrats that trample upon 
the people. It *s sport to you, but what is it to the poor, think you ; 
the toys of your pleasures, whom you play with and whom you ffing 
into the streets \dien you are tired ? I know your order, sir. I know 
your s elfi s hn ess, and your arrogance, and your jaride. 'Wfcat does it 
matter to my lord, that the poor man's daughter is made miseraHe, and 
her femily brought to shame ? You must have your pleasures, and the 
people of course must pay fer them. What are we made for, but for 
l^at? It 's the way with you all — ^the way with you all, sir." 

Bows was speaking beside the question, and Pen had his advantage 
here, which he was not sorry to take — ^not sony to put off the debate 
Irottt the point upon which his adversary had first engaged k. Arthur 
broke out with a sort of laugh, hr ^^*ich he asked Bows's pardon. " Yes, 
I am an aristocrat," he said, ''in a palace up three pair of staira, with 
a carpet nearly asf handseme as youro, Mr. Bows. My life is passed h* 
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glutting the peopIe» is it? — in raining virgins and robbing the poor? 
Mj good sir, this is very well in a comedj, where Job Themberrj slaps: 
his breast, and asks mj Lord how dare he trample on an honest man 
and poke oat an Englishman's fireside ; but in real lifb, Mr. Bows, to 
a man who has to work for his bread as much as yon do — ^how can yoa 
talk aboat aristoerats tyrannising over the people ? Hare I ever done 
you & wrong ? or assumed airs of superiority over you ? Did you not 
have an early regard for me — in days when we were both of us romantic 
young fellows, Mr. Bows ? Come, don*t be angry with me now, and' 
let us be as good friends as we were before." 

" Those days were very diflferent," Mr. Bows answered ; " and Mr. 
Arthur Fendennis was an honest, impetuous young fellow then ; rather 
selfish and conceited, perhaps, but honest. And 1 liked you then, 
because you were ready to ruin yourself for a woman.'* 

" And now, sir?" Arthur asked. 

'' And now times are changed, and you want a woman to ruin herself 
for you," Bows answered. " I know this child, sir. 1 Ve always said 
this lot was hanging over her. She has heated her litUe brain widr 
novels, until her whole thoughts are about love and lovers, and she 
scarcely sees that she treads on a kitchen floor. 1 have taught the 
little thing. She is full of many talents and winning ways, I gnmt 
you. 1 am fond of the girl, sir. I 'm a lonely old man ; 1 lead a life 
that I don't like, among boon companions, who make me melancholy. 1 
have but this child that I care for. Have pity upon me, and don't take 
her away from me, Mr. Pendennis — don't take her away." 

The old man's voice broke as he spoke. Its accents touched Fen, 
much more than the menaciug or sarcastic tone which Bows had 
commenced by adopting. 

** Indeed," said he, kindly, *' you do me a wrong if you fancy I intend 
one to poor little Fanny. I never saw her till Friday night. It was 
the merest chance that our friend Costigan threw her into my way. I 
have no intentions regarding her — that is — " 

** That is, you know very well that she is a foolish girl, and her 
mother a foolish woman, — that is, you meet her in the Temple Gardens, 
and of course, without previous concert, — ^that is, that when I found 
her yesterday, reading the book you 've wrote, she scorned me," Bows 
said. '*\^^t am I good for but to be laughed at? a deformed old 
fellow like me ; an old fiddler, that wears a thread-bare coat, and gets 
his bread by playing tunes at an alehouse ? You are a fine gentleman, 
you are. You wear scent in your handkerchief, and a rzug on your 
finger. You go to dine with great people. Who ever gives a crust to 
old Bows ? And yet I might have been as good a man as the best of 
you. I might have been a man of genius, if I had had the chance ; ay, 
and have lived with the master-spirits of the land. But everything has 
failed with me. I 'd ambition once, and wrote plays, poems, music — 
nobody would give me a hearing. I never loved a woman, but she 
laughed at me ; and here I am in my old age alone — alone ! Don't 
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take this girl from me, Mr. Pendezmis, I saj again. Leaye h«r niih 
me a little longer. She was like a child to me till yestardaj. Whj did 
you step in, and make her mock my deformity and old age ?" 

** I am guiltless of that, at least,'* Arthur said, with something of a 
sigih. " Upon my word of honour, I wish I had never seen the girl. 
]!i^ calling is not seduction, Mr. Bows. I did not imagine that 1 had 
made an impression on poor Fanny, until — until to-night. And then, 
sir, I was sorry, and was flying from my temptation, as you came upon 
me.. And," he added, with a glow upon his cheek, which, in the 
gathering darkness, his companion could not see, and with an audible 
tremor in his voice, " I do not mind telling you, sir, that on this 
Sabbath evening, as the church bells were ringing, I thought of my own 
hoffie, and of women angelically pure and good, who dwell there ; and I 
was running hither, as 1 met you, that I might avoid the danger which 
beset me, and ask strength of God Almighty to do my duty." 

After tbese words from Arthur a silence ensued, and when the con- 
versation was resumed by his guest, the latter spoke in a tone which 
was much more gentle and friendly. And on taking farewell of Pen, 
Bows asked leave to shake hands with him, and with a very warm and 
affectionate greeting on both sides, apologised to Arthur for having mis- 
taken him^ and paid him some compliments which caused the young 
man to squeeze his old friend's hand heartily again* And as they 
parted at Pen's door, Arthur said he had given a promise, and he hoped 
and trusted that Mr. Bows might rely on it ? 

** Amen to that prayer," said Mr. Bows, and went slowly down the 
stair. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HAPFT TIlXA<fE AGADT. 

ARLY ia Aib irnmy, we Imvs hai 
omMion to KftA «f the little Mm irf 
. GlMerisg, near irinch Pen's p>temd ' 

home of FairaakB Btood, and of some 
of the peo|dA i>Ao uhrtated de pUce ; 
and as the tociatf ^Am» iras £7 ao 
meane amusing or ^eaaost, our mpoitB 
eoncemii^; it vbm mot onM ta u^ 
T«T7 gnat length, Mr. Smod Hnxter,' 
the gentlsmcui irhwe ao^wuHtKnce ire 
hittly nads at Tanxball, was one of tto 
choice ajHrits oS the tittle tcMni, wbes 
fae Tinted it daring hia Tscations, and 
enliTened the taUes of hie friendu there, 
by the wit of Bartholomew's and tlie 
gosaip of the &Bhionable London circles which he frequented. 

Mr. Hobnell, the youi^ gentleman i^om Pen had thrashed, in 
consequence of the quarrel in the Fotheringay a&ir, was, whilst a 
pupil at the Grammar School at Clayering, made very welcome at the 
tea-t&ble of Mrs. Huxter, Samuers mother, and was free of the Surgery, 
where he knew the way to the tamarind-pots, and could scent his pocket- 
handkerchief with rose-water. And it was at this period of bis life that 
he formed an attachment for Miss Sophy Huxter, whom, on his father's 
demise, he married, and took home to his house of the Warren, at a few 
miles fi!om Clayering. 

The fEunily had possessed and cultivated an estate there for many 
years, as yeomen and &rmers. Mr. Hohnell's &ther pulled down the 
old farm-house ; built a flaring new whitewashed mansion, with capa- 
cious stables ; and a piano in the drawisg-room ; kept a pack of harriers ; 
and assumed the title of Squire Hobnell. When he died, and bis 
son reigned in his stead, the iamily might be &irly considered to he 
established as county gentry. And Sam Huxter, at London, did no 
great wrong in boasting about his brotberin-law's place, his hounds, 
horses, and hospitality, to his admiring comrades, at Bartholomew's. 
Ereiy year, at a time commonly when Mrs. Hobnell could not leave the 
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ifieffemng<.^tt03 of hpc wirseiy* fiobaell xBxaeH up to LQatd0».ldr a. jadit 
had roiD]|2a;l(ttlie.Tavia.tock, andiiiidtttgedrmtfae pLeaauceaof 4ej<f9^ 
iK^getber; ( Ato<^U the theaties, Yauxhill, :a»d:tiie..QoimTial tavems 
VI tbft j^yQHS.neigbboiurhood of Qoyent Gardph» wero'TisUod hy ^ 
viyacious squire, in company with his learned brother. Whi^ h^ wat 
inlj^Bidon, as he ^d^^he libed ta do'as^ Jjotdan; floes; a&d.lio M^go it 
a bit," tuul when he returned to. t^M we^t* :he tec^ a sew howset 
$ited. »hft^:tQ Mrs. HobnoU, and I$eli2lqmah^d^ for oou^try sporls and 
pocupiataona dating the next eleYen. wonthsj the* ele^^lz amiiseni«fl^ of 
lionloii life. . . ^ ^ - 

Sam Huxter kept up a corrjdspo^denee.with his relative, and supplied 
hitQ with dhoici^.news of the sxetropolis, in retiim for the baskets of 
haies^^partndgea, land clouted creajU' which 1di6 squire and his. good* 
natnoed wife forwarded to. Sam. A.yooli^ more brUUant astd djatinr 
guished they did not know. He- was the. life and aaul of t^flir hottse^ 
when he S3ade his appearance in his native place.. JHk aongs, jokes, 
and fun kept the Warren in a roar. He had saved their eldest darlicig*i 
life, by taking a ^h-bone out of her throat-: in fine, he witei t^e. delight 
of theiir circle. 

. AaiU'-luck would have iU Pen again fell in .wi<^ Mr: Haxter,.<»ly 
three days after the rencontre at Yauzhall. JB^'aitiUfol to hie Yow».he had 
mii been to .see littiie Fanny, He waa trying to drive her &«m his xmnd 
by occupation, or other mental excitement. . Hq laboured, though noi:to 
mmh (profit, incessantly in his roonus ; and> in his . capacity of cntio for 
the '' Pall Mall Gazette," madeiwoful and sava^i ensla»ght on a poem 
and a romani3e> which came before him for Judgment. ' These authors slain, 
he. went .to dine alone at the lonely, clab of the Po^an(ihus,< where :tk^ 
vast solitudes frightened him, and made him only tiie mors moody. H6 
had bein to xxme theatres foor relaxatieii. The wlwle; house was roaring 
with laMghter a»d applause;,, and he saw only aitdgnobile fiurce ihat made 
him sad. . It would, have damped the spirits; of, thaboffiton en the stagd 
to haya seen Pen's dismal face. He. I^idly knew w^at was hafppenbg^ 
the scene and the drama passed before .him . like^ a cbream or a io^eti. 
Then he thought he would go to the BackrKitdben, hiaold hauat witdi 
Warrisigton-^he was not a bit sleepy yet« :The day before he had 
walked twenty miles in seardi after, rest, over Hampstead. Common and 
Hendon lanes, and had got no \sleep at nights : Hie would go to the 
Baek^Kitdien. It was a sort of comfofft to him to think he ahould see 
Sows. Bqwis was there, very calm, presiding, at the. old piano. Seme 
tnBmendbus comic songs were sung, which xoade the room crack with 
laughter. How strange they seemed to Pen 1 He could only see BowB« 
la an extinct volcano, such aa- he boasted that his breast was, 'it was 
wonderful how he should feel such a £ame I Two days' indttlgenca; had. 
kindled it; two days' abstinence had set it huniing in fury. So, mtiding 
upon this^ and drinking down one. glass after another, as ill-kffik wovdd 
hove it, Arthur's eyes lighted upon Mr. Huxter, iwho had been to .the 
tiiaatare^iike.hiDQfielf, and^ with two oi^.three j(xmicadea> now entered the 
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xoom. Huxter whispered to bis oompamoiis, gveatlj to Pea'i^ axuMym^e* 
Arthur felt that the other ^as talking about him. Huxter then worked 
thtfouf^ the room, followed by his friends, and oame and took a- place 
opposite to Pen, nodding familiarly to him, and holding him out a dirtf 
hand to shake. 

Pen shook hands with his fellow townsman. He thought he had 
been needlessly savage to him on the last night when they had metr 
As for Huxtw, perfectly at good humour with himself and the worlds 
it never entered his mind that he could be disagreeable to any body ; 
and the little dispute, or " chaff," as he styled it, of Yauxhall, waa a 
trifle which he did not in the least regard. 

The disciple of Galen having called for " four stouts," with which he 
and his party refreshed themselves, began to think what would be the 
most amusing topic of conversation with Pen, and hit upon that precise 
one which was most painful to our young gentleman. 

" Jolly ni^t at Yauxhall— wasn't it ? " he said, and winked in a very 
knowing way. 

" I *m glad you liked it," poor Pen said, groaning in spirit. 

'* I was devlish cut — ^uncommon — been dining with some chaps at 
Greenwich. That was a pretty bit of muslin hanging on your annr-» 
who was she ? " asked the fascinating student. 

The question was too much for Arthur. "Have I asked you any 
questions about yourself, Mr. Huxter? " he said. 

'* I didn't mean any offence — ^beg pardon — ^hang it, you cut up quite 
savage," said Pen's astx)nished interlocutor. 

^* Do you remember what took place between us the other night ? " 
Pen asked, with gathering wrath. ''You forget? Very probably. 
Yon were tipsy, as you observed just now, and very rude." 

« Hang it, sir, I asked your pardon," Huxter said, looking red. 

'* You did certainly, and it was granted with all my heart, I am sura 
But if you recollect I begged that you wouTd have the goodness to omit 
me from the list of your acquaintance for the future ; and when we met 
in public, that you would not take the trouble to recognise me. Will 
you please to remember this hereafter ; and as the song is beginning,, 
permit me to leave you to the unrestrained enjoyment of the music." 

He took his hat, and making a bow to the amazed Mr. Huxter, 
left the table, as Huxter's comrades, after a pause of wonder, set up 
such a roar of laughter at Huxter, as called for the intervention of the 
president of the room ; who bawled out, " Silence, gentlemen ; do have 
silence for the Body Snatcher ! " which popular song began as Pen left 
the Back- Kitchen. He flattered himself that he h&d commanded his 
temper perfectly. He rather wished that Huxter had been pugnacious.. 
He would have liked to fight him or somebody. He went home. The 
day's work, the dinner, the play, the whisky and water, the quarrel,-— 
nothing soothed him. He slept no better than on the previous night 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Sam. Huxter wrote home a letter ta 
Mr. Hobnell in the country, of which Mr. Arthur Pendennis formed the 
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pthieipal flulgect. Sam described Arthur's pursuits in London, and his 
confounded insolence of behayiour to bis old friends from home. He 
saM 'be iraS ai^ abtmdoned criminal, a regular Don Juan, a fellow ^d, 
when he did come into the country, ought to be kept out of h&fiM 
people's houses. He had seen hiin at Vauxhall, dancing vith an innocent 
girl in the lower ranks of life, of vhom he was making a Tictim. He 
had found out from an Irish genUemen (formerly in the army), ^o 
frequented a club of which he, Huxter, was member, who the girl was, 
on whom this eoneeUed humbug was practising his infeinai arts ; and he 
thought he should warn her father, &c., ^., — the letter then touched 
en general news, conyeyed the writer's thanks for the last parcel and 
the rabbits, and hinted his extreme readiness for further &your8. 

About once a year, as we haye stated, there was occasion for a 
christening at the Warren, and it happened that this ceremony took 
place a day after Hobnell had receiyed the letter of his brother-in-law 
in town. The infant (a darling little girl) was christened Myra- 
Lucretia, after its two godmothers. Miss Portman and Mrs. Pybus of 
Olayering, and as of course Hobnell had communicated Sam's letter to 
his wife, Mrs. Hobnell imparted its horrid contents to her two gossips. 
A pretty story it was, and prettily it was told throughout Clayering in 
the course of that day. 

Myra did not — she was too much shocked to do so — ^speak on the 
matter to her mamma, but Mrs. Pybus had no such feelings of reserye. 
She talked oyer the matter not only with Mrs. Portman, but with Mr. 
and the Honourable Mrs. Simcoe, with Mrs. Glanders, her daughters 
being to that end ordered out of the room, with Madame Fribsby, and, 
in a word, with the whole of the Clayering society. Madam Fribsby 
looking furtiyely up at her picture of the dragoon, and inwards into her 
own wounded memory, said that men woul'd be men, and as long as 
they were men would be deceivers ; and she ponsiyely quoted some lines 
from Marmiou, requesting to know where deceiying loyers should rest? 
Mrs. Pybus had no words of hatred, horror, contempt, strong enough for 
ft yillain who could be capable of conduct so base. This was what came 
of eariy indolgence, and insolence, and extrayagance, and aristocratic 
airs (it is certain that Pen had refused to drink tea with Mrs. Pybus), 
and attending the corrupt and horrid parties in the dreadful modem 
Babylon ! Mrs. Portman was aifraid that she must acknowledge that 
&e mother's fatal partiality had spoiled this boy, that his literary 
successes had turned his head, and his horrid passions had made him 
ibiget the principles which Doctor Portman had instilled into him in 
eaily life. Glanders, the atrocious Captain of Dragoons, when informed 
of the occurrence by Mrs. Glanders, whistled and made jocular allusions 
to it at dinner time ; on which Mrs. Glanders called him a brate, and 
ordered the girls again out of the room, as the horrid Captain burst out 
laughing. Mr. Simcoe was calm under the intelligence; but rather 
pleased than otherwise ; it only seryed to confirm the opinion which he 
had always had of that wretched young man : not that he knew anything 
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albout him — not liiat be had read one line of hia daogerous and pdiBozidto 
works ; Hesvexi forbid that he should : but what could be expected from 
spch A youth, and such frightful, such lamentable, such deplorable ii^aiit 
of. seriousness ? Pen Ibnned the subject for a second sermon at the 
Olavering chapel of ease : where the dangers of London, and the crime 
of reading or writing noyels, were pointed out on a Sunday evening, 
to a large and warm congregation. They did not wait to hear whether 
he was guilty or not* They took his wickedness fot granted : and with 
these admirable moralists, it was who should fling the stone at poor 
Pen. 

The nex^ day Mrs. Pendennis, alone and almost £Ednting with emotioa 
and fatigue, widked or rather ran to Dr, Portman's house, to consult 
the good Doctor. She had had an anonymous letter ;'-^Bome Ohristiiuti 
had thought it his or her duty to stab the good soul who had never dond 
mortal a wrong — an anonymous letter with relsrences to Scriptures- 
pointing out the do(mi of such sinners, and a detailed account of Pen's 
crime* She was in a state of terror and excitement pitiable to witness. 
Two or three hours of this pain had aged her already. In her first 
moment of agitation she had dropped the letter, ahd Laura had read it. 
Laura blushed when she read it ; her whole frame trembled, but it waa 
with anger. "The cowards," she said. — "It isn't true.-^No, mother^ 
it isn't true." •. 

"It i$ true, and you've done it, Laura," cried out Helen fiercely* 
'* Why did you refuse him when he asked you? Why did you break 
my heart and refuse him ? It is you who led him into crime. It is 
you who flung him into the arms of this — ^this woman. — Don't speak t^ 
me. — Don't answer me. I will never forgive you, never. Marthat 
bring me my bonnet and shawl. I '11 go out. I won't have you come 
with me. Go away. Leave me, cruel girl ; why have you brought this 
shame ou me ? " And bidding her daughter and her servants keep: 
away from her, she ran down the road to Glavering. 

Doctor Portman, glancing over the letter, thought he knew the hand 
writing, and, of course, was already acquainted with the charge made, 
against poor Pen. Against his own conscience, perhaps, (for the worthy 
Doctor, like most of us, had a considerable natural aptitude for rec^ving 
any report im&vourable to his neighboura,) he strove te console Helen ; 
he pointed out that the slander came from an anonymous quarter, and 
therefore must be the work of. a rascal ; that the charge might not be 
true— was not true, most likely — at least, that Pen must be heard before: 
he was condemned ; that the son of such a mother was not likely to 
commit such a crime, &g, &c. 

Helen at once saw through his feint of objection and denial. " You 
think he has done it," she said, — " you know you think he has done it 
Oh, why did I ever leave him. Doctor Portman, or sufler him awayfrOm 
me? But he can't be dishonest— pray God, not dishonest — ^you don't 
think that do you ? Eemember his conduct about that other — ^piMSon 
«— -how madly he was attached to her. He was an honest boy ^n-r*. 
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he is now. And I tliank God — yes, 1 £all down on my knees and thank 
God he paid Laura. Tou said he was good — ^you did yourself. And 
now — ^if this woman loves him — and you know they must — if he has 
taken her from her home, or she tempted him, which is most likely — 
why still, she must be his wife and my daughter. And he must leave 
the dreadful world and come back to me— to his mother, Doctor Port- 
man. Let us go away and bring him back— yes — ^bring him back — and 
there shall be joy for the — ^the sinner that repenteth. Let us go now, 
directly, dear friend — this very — -" 

Helen could say no more. She fell back and fainted. She was 
carried to a bed in the house of the pitying Doctor, and the surgeon wa$ 
called to attend her. She lay all night in an alari;Qing state. Laura 
came to her, or to the rectory rather ; for she would not see Laura. 
And Doctor Portman, still beseeching her to be tranquil, And growing 
bolder and more confident of Arthur's innocence as he witnessed the 
terrible grief of the poor mother, wrote a letter to Pen warning him of 
the rumours that were against him, and earnestly praying that he 
would break off and repent of a connexion so fatal to his best interests 
and his soul's welfare. 

And Laura ? — ^was her he6u*t not wrung by the thought of Arthur's 
crime and Helen's esti*angement ? Was it not a bitter blow for the 
innocent girl to think that at one stroke she should lose aU the love 
which she cared for in the world ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

VHICH HAD TEST NEABLT BEEN THE LAST OF THE STOKT. 

CTOR PORT- 
MAN'S letter 
wta sent off to 
ita destinalJOD 
in London, and 
the worthy cler- 
gyman endea- 
TOQredtoBoothe 
doiniMrs.Pen- 
dennis into 
some state of 
composure un- 
to an answer 
should arriTe, ' 
which the Doc- 
tor tried to 
thinh, or at 
any rate, per- 
sisted in saying, 
would be satia- 
factory as re- 
garded the morality of Mr. Pen. At least Helen's wish of moving 
npon London and appearing in person to warn her son of his wiched- 
ness, was impracticable for a day or two. The apotheeary forbade her 
moTing eren so &r as Fairoaks for the first day, and it was not until 
the subsequent morning that she found herself again back on her eo^ 
at home, with the futbful, though silent Laura, nursing at her side. 

Unluckily for himself and all parties. Fen nerer read that homily 
which Doctor Portman addressed to him, until many weeks after the 
epistle had been composed ; and day after day the widow waited for her 
son's reply to the chains against him ; her own illness increasing with 
every day's delay. It was a hard task for Laura to bear the anxiety ; 
to witness her dearest friend's sufferii^: worst of all, to support 
Helen's estrangement, and the pain caused to her by that averted tac- 
tion. But it was the custom of this young lady to the utmost of 
her power, and by means of that gracious essistance vhicb Heavoi 
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a^rardad to her pure and eonstant prayers, to do her duty And, as that 
duty T^as perf<»med quite noiselessly,— while, the supplications, which 
endowed her with the requisite strength for fulfilling it, also took place 
in her own chamber, away from all mortal sight,-<-we, too, must be per- 
force silent about these virtues of hers, which no more bear public 
talking about, than a flower will bear to bloom in a ball-room> This 
only we will say — that a good woman is the loyeliest flower that blooms 
under heaven ; and that we look with love and wonder upon its silent 
grace, its pure fragrance, its delicate bloom of beauty. Sweet and 
beautiful \ — the fiedrest and the most spotless !*-4s it not pity to see 
them bowed down or devoured by Grief or Death inexorable — ^wasting 
in disease — ^pining with long pain— K>r cut off by sudden fate in their 
pmne ? We may deserve grief — ^but why should these be unhappy ?•— 
e^soept that we know that Heaven chastens those whom it loves best ; 
jMng pleased, by repeated trials, to make these pure spirits more pore. 

So Fen never got the letter, although it was duly posted and faith- 
fully discharged by the postman into his letter-box in Lamb Court, and 
thence carried by the laundress to his writing-table with the rest of his 
lordship's correspondence ; into which room, have we not seen a pioture 
of him, entering from his little bed-room adjoining, as Mrs. Flanagan, 
his laundress, was in the act of drinking his gin ? 

Those kind readers who have watched Mr. Arthur's career hitherto, 
and have made, as they naturally would do, observations upon the moral 
character and peculiarities of their acquaintance, have probably dis- 
eovered by this time what was the prevailing fault in Mr. Fen's disposi- 
tion, and who was that greatest enemy, artfully indicated in the title- 
page, with whom he had to contend. Not a few of us, my beloved 
public, have the veiy same rascal to contend with : a scoundrel who 
takes eveiy opportunity of bringing us into mischief, of plunging Us 
into quarrels, of leading us into idleness and unprofitable company, and 
what not. In a word. Fen's greatest enemy was himself : and as he 
had been pampering, and coaxing, and indulging that individual all his 
life, the rogue grew insolent, as all spoiled servants will be; and at 
the slightest attempt to coerce him, or make him do that which was un- 
pleasant to him, became frantically rude and unruly. A person who is 
used to making sacrifices — ^Laura, for instance, who had got such a habit 
of giving up her own pleasure for others — can do the business quite 
easOy; but Fen, unaccustomed as he was to any sort of self-denial, 
suffered woundily when called on ,to pay his share,, and savagely 
grumbled at being obliged to forego anything he liked. 

He had resolved in his mighty mind then that he would not see 
Fanny; and he wouldn't. He tried to drive the thoughts of that 
fascinating little person out of his head, by constant occupation, by 
eiArcise, by dissipation and society. He. worked then too much; he 
wiAed and rode too much; he ate, drank, and smoked too much: nor 
^vid all the cigars and the punch of which he partook drive little 
Fanny's imi^e out of his inflamed brain, and at the end of a week of 
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Jthk liisivpliiie and «Blf4eiiial lour yodiig gOfttkeifliSi wa»iti4MSvitti% 
l0v«r. Let the reidiV^vho faittDeTer had a fever in dhambm^' pit)t4b6 
•wretch who k: bound t» vnderge that ealamity, 

A coBiiaiU%e of nniriiigeabie ladies, o? of any ChtiBtiatk p^isooa 
inlMrested'in the pfepa^alioci oi the demestic virtues, dfaeuld emplojr a 
Oruikshaskor a Leemi, or sose other kindly expoaitor of the follies e€ 
the day, to tnake a series of designs represen^^ -^tbe honxurs of a 
l>Boheler's life in chambers, and leading the beholder to think (rf better 
things, and a mare wholesome condition. What can be mor^ uncocafort- 
able than the bachelor^ lonely breakfitet ? — with the black kettle in the 
dreary fire in Midsunnner ; or, worse still, with the fire gone out i^ 
"Christmas, half an hoar after the lanndresd has quitted the sitting-roenii ? 
Into this solitude the owner enters shivering, and has to commeaoe 
his day by hunting for coals and wood ; and before he begins the work 
of a student, has to discharge the duties oi a housemaid, vice Mrs. 
Flanagan, who is absent without leave. Or, again, what can form 
a finer subject for the classical designer than the bachelor's shirt — that 
garment which he wants to assume just at dinner4ime^ and which he 
finds without any buttons to fasten it ? Then there is the bachelor's 
return to chambers, after a merry Christmas holiday, spent in a cozy 
country-house, full of pretty faces, and kind welcomes and regrets, fie 
leaves his portmanteau at the Barber's in the Court: he lights his 
dismal old candle at the sputtering little lamp on the stair : he enters 
the blank familiar room, where the only tokens to greet him, that show 
any interest in his personal wel&re, are the Christmas bills, which are 
lying in wait for him, amiably spread out on his reading-table. Add to 
lliese scenes an appalling picture of bachelor's illness, and the rents in 
the Temple will begin to fall from the day of the publication of the 
dismal diorama. To be well in chambers is melancholy, and lonely and 
selfish enough; but to be ill in chambers — ^to pass nights of pain and 
watdifolness — ^to long for the morning and the laundress — ^to serve 
yourself your own medicine by your own watdi-^to have no other 
companion for long hours but your own sickening fancies and fevered 
iihottgfats : no kind hand to give you drink if you are thirsty, or to 
smooth the hot pillow that crumples under you,— «this, indeed* is a fate 
so distnal and tragic, that we shall not enlarge upon its horrors ; and 
shali only heartily jaty those bachelors in the Temjple who brave it 
everyday. 

Thielot befel Arthur Pendennis after the various excesses which we 
have mentioned, and to which he had subjected his unfortunate brams. 
O^e night he went to bed ill, and the next day awoke worse. His only 
vitttor that Ascy, besides the laundress, was the Printer's Devil, from 
the "Pall Mall Gazette Office," whom the writer endeavoured, as 
best ho could, to satisfy. His exeitions to complete his work rendered 
bis feiw the greater: he could only furnish a part of the quantity of 
''copy'* uSufdly stipplied by him; and Shandon being absent, and 
Wairrington not in London to give a help, the political and editorial 



«blintim''Of :tW *' <MzeUe "^ looked Ttxy bkak^-iiiaoid*; lior. did tbe 
Stab-edifGrr knoi^ bcxw to M them. 

Mr. Finucane rushed up to Fen's chambers, and found that gentle- 
man so exceedingly unwell, that the good-natured Irishman set to work 
to supplj his place, if possible, and produced a series of political and 
critical compositions, such as no doubt greatly edified the readers of the 
periodical in which he and Pen were concerned. Allusions to the 
greatness of Ireland, and the genius and virtue of the inhabitants of that 
injured country, flowed magnificently from Finucane's pen ; and Shandon, 
the Chief of the paper, who was enjoying himself placidly at Boulogne- 
sur-mer, looking otBr the columns of the journal, which was forwarded 
to him, instantly recognised the hand of the great Sub-editor, and said, 
laughing, as^ he flung over the paper to his wife, " Look here, Maxy, 
my dear, here is Jack at work again." Indeed, Jack was a warm friend, 
and a gallant partisan, and when he had the pen in hand, seldom let 
slip an opportunity of letting the world know that Bafierty was the 
greatest painter in Europe, and wondering at the petty jealousy of the 
Academy, which refused to make him an B.A. : of stating that it was 
generally reported at the West End, that Mr. Booney, M.P., was 
appointed Governor of Barataria ; or of introducing into the subject in 
hand, whatever it might be, a complim^xt to the Bound Towers, or the 
Giant'^s Causeway. And besides doing Pen's work for him, to the best 
of his ability, his kind-hearted comrade oflered to forego his Saturday's 
and Sunday's hoHday, and pass those days of holiday and rest as nurse- 
tender to Arthur, who, however, insisted, that the other should not 
forego his pleasure, and thankfully assured him that he could bear best 
his malady alone. 

Taking his supper at the Back-Kitchen on the Friday night, after 
having achieved ^e work of the paper, Finucane informed Captain 
Costigan of the illness of their young friend in the Temple; and 
remembering the fact two days afterwards, the Captain went to Lamb 
Court and paid a visit to the invalid on Sunday afternoon. He found 
Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, in tears in the sitting-room, and got a 
bad rdport of the poor dear young gentleman ynthin. Pen's condition 
had so much alarmed her, that she was obliged to hove recourse to 1^ 
stimulus of brandy to enable her to support the grief which his iUness 
oecasioned. As she hung about his bed, and endeavoured to minister 
to him, her attentions became intolerable to the invalid^ and. he begged 
her peevishly not to come near him. Hence the laundress^ tears and 
redoubled grief, and renewed application to the bottiej whi^ she was 
aecustomed to use as aii anodyne. The Captain rated the woman 
soundly for her intemperance, and pointed out to her thiB fatal conse- 
quences which must ensue if she persisted' in her imprudent courses. 

Pen, who was by this time in a very fevered state, was yet greatly 
pleased to receive Oostigan's visit. He heaard the well-known voice in 
his sitting*room, as he lay in the bed-room within, and. called the 
Captakv eagerly to him^ ood thanked him for coming, and begged hixn 



to take Kchur itA talk to bint. The Captain felt the jtaag san'a 
poise with great gnvit; — (his own tremaloiis and clammj honi ^omag 



steady for the instant while his finger pressed Arthur's throbbing veiny 
— ^fae pulse was beating Ttrj fiercely — Pen's face was haggard and hot 
-—his eyes were bloodshot and gloomy; lus "bird," as the Ct^tatn 
IHvnoaneed the word, afterwards giriii^ a deBcription of his conditiea. 
bad not been shaved for nearly a week. Pen made his visitor sit dowa, 
and, tossing and turning in his comfortless bed, began to try and talk 
to the Captain in a lively manner, about the Back-Kitcben, about 
Vanxhall and when they should go again, and about Fanny — bow was 
little Fanny? 

Indeed how was she ? We know how she went home very sadly on 
the previous Sunday evening, after she had seen Arthur light hie lamp 
in biB diambers, whilst he was having his interview with Bows. Bows 
oaiaeiback to bis own rooms presently, passing by the Lodge door, and 
looking into Mrs. Bolton's, according to hie word, as he pasaed, but mth 
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s ireqr fl^dancboly fttce* She had another weaiy ni^^t tliat n^t Her 
n^tlessiiawwaknied her little bedfellowB more than once. She daren't 
read more of Walter Lomdne : Father was at home, and would suffer no 
light. She kept the book under her pillow, and felt for it in the night. 
She had only just got to sleep, when the children began to stir with the 
morning, almost as early as the birds. Though e^e was yery angiy 
with Bows, she went to his room at her accustomed hour in the day, and 
there the good-hearted musician began to talk to her. 

*' I saw Mr. Pendennis last night, Fanny,*' he said^ 

" Did you ? I thought you did," Fanny answered, looking fiercely at 
the melancholy old gentleman. 

" I Ve been fond of you ever since we came to live in this place," he 
continued. *' You were a child when I came ; and you used to like me, 
Fanny, until three or four days ago : until you saw this gentleman." 

*' And now, I suppose, you are going to say ill of him," said Fanny. 
*' Do, Mr. Bows — ^that will make me like you better." 

** Indeed I shall do no such thing," Bows answered ; ** I think he is 
a very good and honest young man." 

" Indeed ! you know that if you said a word against him, I would 
never speak a word to you again — never ! " cried Miss Fanny ; and 
clenched her little hand, and paced up and down the room. Bows 
noted, watched, and followed the ardent little creature with admiration 
and gloomy sympathy. Her cheeks flushed, her frame trembled ; her 
eyes beamed love, anger, defiance. '* You would like to speak iU of 
him," she said ; ** but you daren*t — ^you know you daren't ! " 

" I knew him many years since," Bows continued, ** when he was 
almost as young as you are, and he had a romantic attachment for our 
friend the Captain*s daughter — Lady Mirabel that is now." 

Fanny laughed. " I suppose there was other people, too, that had 
romantic attachments for Miss Costigan," she said : " I don't want to 
hear about 'em." 

** He wanted to many her; but their ages were^ quite disproportionate : 
and their rank in life. She would not have him because he had no 
money. She acted very wisely in refusing him ; for the two would have 
been very unhappy, and she wasn't a fit person to go and live with his 
&mily, or to make his home comfortable. Mr. Pendennis has his way 
to make in the world, and must many a lady of his own rank. A woman 
who loves a man will not ruin his prospects, cause him to quarrel with 
his family, and lead him into poverty and misery for her gratification. 
An honest girl won't do that, for her own sake, or for the man's." 

Fanny's emotion, which but now had been that of defiance and anger, 
here turned to dismay and supplication. " What do I know about mar- 
rfbg. Bows? " she said ; '* When was there any talk of it ? What has 
there been between this young gentleman and me that 's to make people 
speak so eruel ? It was not my doing ; nor Arthur's — ^Mr. Pendennis's 
—-that I met him at Vauxhall. It was the Captain took me and Ma 
there. We never thought of nothing wrong, I'm sure. He came and 
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iwcued 08, mi vvbb so rtrj kind. Then he came to eatt aad ^ask after 
VM : and very, very good it was of such a grand :geiitieman> to be ^so 
polite to humble folks like as ! And yesterday Ma and me jnat went to 
iMlk in the Temple GbrdenS) and-— and" — ^here she broke cot 'mtk that 
ttinal, ananswerable female argament of teais — and cried, '' Oh I I 
wish I was dead I I wish I was laid in my grave ; and had never, never 
seen him 1 " 

*' He said as much himself, Fanny,** Bows said ; and Fanny asked 
through her sobs. Why, why should he wish he had never semi her ? 
Had she ever done him any harm ? Oh, she would perish rather than 
do him any harm. Whereupon the muskaan informed her of the 
conversation of the day previous, showed her that Pen could not and 
must not think of her as a wife fitting for him, and that she, as she 
valued her honest reputation, must strive too to forget him. And Fanny, 
leaving the musician, convinced but still of the same mind, and pro- 
mising that she would avoid the danger which menaced her, went back 
to the Porter's Lodge, and told her mother all. She talked of her love 
for Arthur, and bewailed, in her artless manner, the inequality of their 
condition, that set barriers between them. ** There's the Lady of 
Lyons," Fanny said ; " Ob, Ma ! how I did love Mr. Macready when I 
saw him do it; and Pauline, for being faithful to poor Claude, and 
always thinking of him ; and he coming back to her, an ofi&cer, through 
all his dangers! And if everybody admires Pauline — and I'm sure 
everybody does, for being so true to a poor man — why should a gentle- 
man be ashamed of loving a poor girl ? Not that Mr. Arthur loves me 
— Oh, no, no ! I ain't worthy of him ; only a princess is worthy of 
such a gentleman as him. Such a poet ! — ^writing so beautifully, and 
looking so grand ! I 'm sure he 's a nobleman, and of ancient fiamly, 
and kep out of his estate. Perhaps his uncle has it. Ah, if I might, 
oh, how I 'd serve him, and work for him, and slave for him, that 
I would. I wouldn't ask for more than that, Ma, — just to be allowed 
to see him of a morning; and sometimes he 'd say ' How d'you do, 
Fanny ? ' or, ' God bless you, Fanny ! ' as he said on Sunday. And I 'd 
work^ and work ; and I 'd sit up all night, and read, and learn, and 
make myself worthy of him. The Captain says his mother lives in the 
country, and is a grand lady- there. Oh, how I wish I might go and be 
her servant. Ma ! I can do plenty of things, and work very neat ; and 
—-and sometimes be *d come home, and I should see him I " 

The girl 's head fell on her mother's shoulder, as she spoke, and she 
gave way to a plentiful outpouring of girlish tears, to which the matron, 
of course, joined her own. "You mustn't think no more of him, 
Fanny," she said. " If he don't come to you, he 's a horrid, wicked man." 

" Don't call him so. Mother," Fanny replied. '* He 's the best of 
men, the best and the kindest. Bows says he thinks he is unhappy at 
leaving poor Httle Fanny. It wasn't his fault, was it, that we met ? — 
and it ain't his that I mustn't see him again. He says I mustn't — ^and 
I mustn't. Mother. He 11 forget me, but I shall never forget him. 
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No 1 1 11: peaj for him, and love kim always*— ontil I die-Hnd -I siiall 
die, I know I shall-^-and then my sphdt w^ always go ^ and be 
with hjm." 

. " Ypa furgetyoar poor mother, Fanny, and you 11 break my heart by 
goin* en so," Mrs. Bolten said. '' Perhaps you will aee hinL I 'm som 
you'll seehim. I *m Bare he '11 come to-day. If ever I saw a man in 
]0Te, that man is him. When Emily Bndd's young man firat came 
about her, he was sent away by old Budd, a most respectable man, 
and violoncello in the orchestra at the Wells; and his own famly 
wouldn't hear of it neither. But he came back. We all knew he would. 
Bmily always said so ; and he married her ; and this one. w^ come 
hack too ; and you mark a motherls words, and see if he d<m't, dear." 

At. this point of the conversation Mr. Bolton entered -the Lodge 
for his evening meal. At ibe father's appearance, the talk between 
mother and daughter ceased instantly. Mrs. Bolton caressed 
and cajoled the surly undertaker's aide*de-camp, and said, *'Lor, 
Mr. B., who 'd have thought to see r^ou away from the Glub. of a 
Saturday night. Fanny, dear, get your pa some su{^er.' What 
will you have, B. ? The poor gurl 's got a gathering in her eye, or 
somethinkon it«-I was lookin at it just now as you came in." . And 
she squeezed her daughter's hand as a signal of prudence and secrecy ; 
and Fanny's tears were dried up likewise ; and by that wondrous hypo- 
crisy land power of disguise which women practise, and with, whkh 
weapons p£ defence nature endows them, the traces of her emotion disap* 
peared.; and. she went and took her work, and jsate in the comer so 
demure and quiet, that the careless male parent never suspected that 
anything ailed her. 

Thus, as if fate seemed determined ta inflame and increase the poor 
child's malady aiid passion, all circumstances and all parties .round about 
her urged it on. Her mother encouraged and ap{dauded it ; and the 
very words which Bows used in endeavouring to repress her flame only 
augmented this unlucky fever. Pen was not wicked and a aedoeer: 
Pen was higb-minded in wishing to avoid her. Pen loved her : ' th^ 
good and the great,. the magniflcent youth, with the chains of gold and 
the scented auburn hair ! And so he did : or so he would have kved 
her flveyears back .perhaps, before the world had hardened the ardent 
and reckless boy — before he was ashamed of a foolish and imprudent 
passion, and strailgled.it as poor women do their illicit children, not on 
account of the crime, but of the shame, and from dread. that the flnger 
of the world shoald point to them. 

What respectable person in the world will not say he was quite right 
to avoid a marriage with an ill-edueated person of low degree, whose 
relations. a gentleman could not well acknowledge, and. whose manners 
would not become her new station ? — and what philosopher would^ not 
tell him^that the best thing to do with these little passions if they 
spnng lip, k to get rid of them, and let them pass over and cure them : 
that no man dies about a woman or. vice vevs&: and that Queoir. the 
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other having found die impossibilitj of gratifying his or her desire in 
the particular instance, must make the best of matters, Ibi^t eadi 
other, look out elsewhere, and choose again ? And yeU perhaps, there 
maj be something said on the othor side. Perhaps Bows was right in 
admiring that passion of Pen's, blind and unreasoning as it was, that 
made him ready to stake his all for his love ; perhaps, if self-sacrifice is 
a laudable virtue, mere worldly self-sacrifice is not very much to be 
pndsed;*— in fine, let this be a reserved point to be settled by the 
individual moralist who chooses to debate it. 

So much is certain, that with the experience of the world which Mr. 
Pen now had, he would have laughed at and scouted the idea of marrying 
a penniless girl out ci a kitchen* And this point being fixed in his 
mind, he was but doing his duty as an honest man, in crushing any 
unlucky fondness which he might feel towards poor little Fanny. 

So she waited and waited in hopes that Arthur would come. She 
waited for a whole week, and it was at the end of that time that the 
poor little creature heard from Oostigan of the illness under which 
Arthur was suffenng. 

It chanced on that very evening after Gostigan had virated Pen, that 
Arthur's uncle the excellent Major arrived in town, from Buxton, where 
his health had been mended, and sent his valet Morgan to make 
inquiries for Arthur, and to request that gentleman to breakfast with 
the Mfyor the next morning. The Major was merely passing through 
London on his way to the Marquis of Steyne s house of Stillbrook, where 
he was engaged to shoot partridges. 

Morgan came back to his master with a very long face, He had seea 
Mr. Arthur ; Mr. Arthur was very bad indeed ; Mr. Arthur was in bed 
with a fever. A doctor ought to be sent to him ; and Morgan thought 
his case \ st alarming. * 

Oracioui9 goodness ! this was sad news indeed. He had hoped that 
Arthur could come down to Stillbrook : be had arranged that he should 
go, and proc ed an invitation for his nephew from Lord Steyne. He 
must go himself; he couldn't throw Lord Steyne over : the fever might 
be catching: it might be measles: he had never himself had the 
measles; tbe^ "^re dangerous when contracted at his age. Was 
anybody vwth . Vrthur? 

Morgan said tuore was somebody a nussing of Mr. Arthur. 

The Major then asked, had his nephew taken any advice? Morgan 
said he had asked that question, and bad been told that Mr. Pendennis 
had had no doctor. 

Morgan's master was sincerely vexed at hearing of Arthur s calamity. 
He would have gone to him, but what good could it do Arthur that he 
the Major should catch a fever ? His own ailments rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible that he should attend to anybody but himself. But 
the young man must have advice — ^the best advice ; and Morgan was 
straightway dispatched with a note from Major Pendennis to his Mend 
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Doctor Goodenough, who by good luck iMppened to be in London and 
at home, and who quitted his dinner instantly, and whose caniage ww 
in half an hour in Upper Temple Lane, near Pen's chambers. 

The Major had asked the kind hearted physician to bring him news 
of his nephew at the Club where he himself was dining, and in the 
course of the night the Doctor made his appearance. The affidr was 
very serious : the patient was in a high fever : he had had Pen bled 
instan^tly: and would see him the first thing in the morning. The 
Miyor went disconsolate to bed with this unfortunate news. When 
Goodenough came to see him according to his promise the next day, 
the Doctor had to listen for a quarter of an hour to an account of the 
Major's own maladies, before the latter had leisure to hear about Arthur. 

He had had a very bad night — ^his — ^his nurse said : at one hour he 
had been delirious. It might end badly : his mother had better be sent 
for immediately. The M^jor wrote the letter to Mrs. Pendennis with the 
greatest alacrity, and at the same time with the most polite precautions. 
As for going himself to the lad, in his state it was impossible. ** Could 
I be of any use to him, my dear Doctor ?" he asked. 

The Doctor, with a peculiar langh, said, No: he didn't think the 
Major could be of any use : that his own precious health required the 
most delicate treatment, and that he had best go into the eountry and 
stay : that he himself would take care to see the patient twice a day, 
and do all in his power for him. 

The Migor declared upon his honour, that if he could be of any use 
he would rush to Pen's chambers. As it was, Morgan should go and 
see that everything was right. The Doctor must write to him by every 
post to Stillbrook : it was but forty miles distant from London, and if 
anything happened he would come up at any sacrifice. 

Mfjor Pendennis transacted his benevolence by deputy and by post 
** What else could he do," as he said ? " Gad, you know, in these cases, 
it 's best not disturbing a fellow. If a poor fellow goes to the bad, why. 
Gad, you know he 's disposed of. But in order to get well (and in this, 
my dear Doctor, I 'm sure that you will agree with me), the best way 
is to keep him quiet — ^perfectly quiet." 

Thus it was the old gentleman tried to satisfy his conscience : and he 
went his way that day to Stillbrook by railway (for railways have sprung 
up in the course of this narrative, though they have not quite penetrated 
into Pen's countcy yet), and made his appearance in his usual trim order 
and curly wig, at the dinner-table of the Marquis of Steyne. But we 
must do the Major the justice to say, that he was very unhappy and 
gloomy in demeanour. Wagg and Wenham rallied him about his low 
spirits ; asked whether he was crossed in love ? and otherwise diverted 
themselves at his expense. He lost his money at whist after dinner, 
and actually trumped his partner's highest spade. And the thoughts 
of the suffering boy, of whom he was proud, and whom he loved after 
his manner, kept the old fellow awake lialf through the night, and made 
him feverish and uneasy. 
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On the xxlbiT^w be r^oeived a n^te'ia a band^writingDvliidilie did not 
know : it vas ihaJt oC Mr. Bows, indeed, sayiog that Mr, Ajrtbur Pezk- 
dennis had had a tpleirable night; and that as I)r. Oeodeneugh had 
stated that the Msjor desired to be informed of bis nephewls health, he, 
B. B., had sent him the news pe!r rail. 

The next day he was going oat shooting, about noon, with some o£ 
the gentlemen staying at Lord 8teyne*s house ; and the company, wai1>- 
ing for. the carriages, . were assembled on the terrace, in front of the 
housei when a fly drove up fitom the neighbouring atation, and a grejr 
headed, rather shabby old gentleman, jumped out, and asked for Mejor 
Pendennis ? It was Mr. Bowd. He took the M^|or aside and spoke to 
him; most of the gentlemen round about saw that something serioue 
had hflp{)ened, from the alarmed look of the Major's £aceu 

Wagg said, " It 's a bailiff come down to nab the Major ; ** but ncfbody 
latighed at the pleasantry. 

** Hullo ! What 's the matter, Fendennis ? " cried Lord Steyne, with 
bis, strident voice ;-*-" anything wrong?" 

" It 's — it 's — my boy that *s dead,'' said the^ Major, and burst into a 
sob — ^the old man was quite overcome. 

"Not dead, my Lord ; but very ill when I left London,'* Mr. Bows 
said, in a low voice. 

A britzka came up at this moment as the three men w^e speaking 
The Peer looked at his watch. " You Ve twenty minutes to cateh the 
mail-train. Jump in, Pendennis ; and drive like h — , sir, do . you 
hear?" 

The carriage drove off swiftly with Pendennis and his compauioBS^ 
and let us trust that the oath will be pardoned to ihe Marquis, of 
Steyne. 

The Mtgor drove rapidly from the station to the Temple, and foiind 
a travelling carriage already before him, and blocHung up the narrow 
Temple Lane. Two ladies got out of it, and were asking their way of 
the. porters ; the Major looked by diance at the panel of the oaniige, 
tmi saw. the. worn-out crest of the Eagle looking at the Sun, and the 
motto, " nee tenui pennft," painted beneath. It was his brother^s old 
eaiilage, built many, many years ago. It was Helen and Laura that 
were asking their way to poor Pen's room. 

: He ran up to them; hasfcify .clasped his sister's arm and kissed her 
hand ; and the three stared into Lamb Court, and mounted the long 
gleomy stair. ":..',.. 

. ..They knod^ed. very gently, at .the door, on which-.Artkur's name was 
written, .iand it .ivea^ bpened by Fanny . Bolton. > 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A Cr.ITICAL CHAPTEB. 

-^ S Fanny saw the two 

l&dies and the anxious 
couDtetmnce of the 
elder who regarded 
her with a look of in- 
scrutable alarm and 
terror, the poor girl at 
OQce knew that Pen's 
mother ves before ber; 

btance between the 
widow's haggard eyes 
and Arthur's as he 
tossed in his bed in 
fever. Fanny looked 
wistfully at Mrs. Pen- 
dennis and at Laura 
aflerwnrds ; there was 
no more expression in 
the latter's face than if 
it had been a mass of 
stone. Hard-hearted- 

ness and gloom dwelt on the figures of both the new comera ; neither 

'showed any the faintest gleam of mercy or sympathy for Fanny. She 

looked desperately from them to the Major behind them. Old Pen- 

dennis dropped bis eyelids looking up ever so stealthily from under 

them at Arthur's poor little nurse. 

" I — I wrote to you yesterday, if you please, ma'am," Fanny said, 

trembling in every limb as she spoke ; and as pale as Laura, whose sad 

menacing face looked over Mrs. Pendennis's shoulder. 

" Did JOQ, madam ? " Mrs. Pendennis said. " I suppose I may now 

relieve you from nursing my son. I am his mother, you understimd." 
" Yes, ma'am. I — this is the way to his — O, wait a minute," cried 

out Fanny. " I must prepare you foe his " 

The widow, whose face had been hopelessly cruel and rutliless, hero 

started back with s gasp and a Utile cry, which she speedily stifled. 
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" He 's been so since yesterday," Fanny said, trembling very much, 
and with chattering teeth. 

A horrid shriek of laughter came out of Pen's room, \7here0f the 
door was open ; and, after several shouts, the poor wretch began to sing 
a college drinking song, and then to hurray and to shout as if he was in 
the midst of a wine party^ and to thump with his fist against the 
wainscot. He was quite delirious. 

*' He does not know me, ma'am," Fanny said. 

'* Indeed. Perhaps he will know his mother ; let me pass, if you 
please, and go into him.** And the widow hastily pushed by little 
Fanny, and through the dark passage which led into Pen*s sitting room. 
Laura sailed by Fanny, too, without a word; and Major Pendennis 
followed them. Fanny sat down on a bench in the passage, and cried, 
and prayed as wdil as she could. She would have died for him ; and 
they hated her. They had not a word of thanks or kindness for her, 
the fine ladies. She sate there in the passage, she did not know how 
long. They never came out to speak to her. She sate there until 
Doctor Goodenough came to pay his second visit that day ; he found 
the poor little thing at the door. 

"What, nurse? How *s your patient?'* asked Uie good-asitoed 
Doctor. " Has he had any rest ? " 

'* Go and ask them. They 're inside,*' Fanny answered. 

**Who? his mother?'* 

Fanny nodded her head and didn't speak. 

" You must go to bed yourself, my poor little maid," said the Dcx^tor. 
** You will be ill, too, if you don't." 

"0, mayn't I oome and see him : mayn't I come and see him I I-^ 
I — ^love him so," the little girl said ; and as she spoke she fell dowi!! on 
her knees and clasped hold of the Doctor's hand in such an agony that 
to see her melted the kind physician's heart, and caused a mist to come 
over his spectacles. 

*' Pooh, pooh I Nonsense ! Nurse, has he taken his draught ? Has 
he had any rest ? Of course you must come and see him. So must I." 

" They '11 let me sit here, won't they, sir ? I '11 never make no noise^ 
I only ask to stop here," Fanny said. On which the Doctor called hdr 
a stupid little thing ; put her down upon the bench where Pen's printer's 
devil used to sit so many hours ; tapped her pale cheek with his finger, 
and bustled into the further room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced pale and solemn in a great chair by 
Pen's bed-side. Her watch was on the bed-table by Pea's medicines. 
Her bonnet and cloaks were laid in the window. She had her Bible ia^ 
her lap, without which she never travelled. Her first movement, after 
seeing her son, had been to take Fanny's shawl and bonnet which were 
on his drawers, and bring them out and drop them down upon his study- 
table. She had closed the door upon Major Pendennis, and Laura too; 
and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a great doubt and terror lest Arthur eliMild not know 
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her ; but that pang was spared to her in part at least. Pen knew his 
mother quite well, and familiarly smiled and nodded at her. When she 
came in, he instantly fancied that they were at home at Fairoaks ; and 
began to talk and chatter and laugh in a rambling wild way. Laura 
could hear him outside. His laughter shot shafts of poison into her 
heart. It was true then. He had been guilty — and with that creature ! 
— an intrigue with a servant maid ; and she had loved him — ^nd he 
was dying most likely — ^raving and unrepentant. The Major now and 
then hummed out a word of remark or consolation, which Laura scarce 
heard. A dismal sitting it was for all parties ; and when Goodenough 
appeared, he came like an angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man's friends that 
the Doctor comes. His presence is often as good for them as for the 
patient, and they long for him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watched after him ! what^an emotion the thrill of his carriage- wheels in 
the street, and at length at the door, has made us feel ! how we hang 
upon his words, and what a comfort we get from a smile or two, if he can 
vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten our darkness ! Who hasn*t seen the 
mother praying into his face, to know if there is hope for the sick 
infant that cannot speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame battling 
with fever? Ah, how she looks into his eyes ! What thanks if there 
is light there ; what grief and pain if he casts them down, and dares not 
say " hope I " Or it is the house-father who is stricken. The terrified 
wife looks on, while the Physician feels his patient's wrist, smothering 
her agonies, as the children have been celled upon to stay their plays 
and their talk. Over the patient in the fever, the wife expectant, the 
children unconscious, the Doctor stands as if he were Fate, the dis- 
penser of life and death : he mitat let the patient off this time : the 
woman prays so for his respite ! One can fancy how awful the respon- 
sibility must be to a conscientious man : how cruel the feeling that he 
has given the wrong remedy, or that it might have been possible to do 
better:, how harassing the sympathy with survivors, if the case is 
unfortunate — how immense the delight of victory ! 

Having ]pas3ed through a hasty ceremony of introduction to the new 
comers, of whose arrival he had been made aware by the heart-broken 
little nurse in waiting vdthout, the Doctor prooeeded to examine the 
patient, about whose oenditkm of high fever there could be no mistake, 
and on whom he thought it necessary to exeroise the strongest antiphlo- 
gistic remedies in his power. He consoled the unfortunate mother 
as best he might; and giving her the most comfortable assurances 
on which he could venture, that there was no reason to despair yet, that 
everything might still be hoped from his youth, the strength of his con- 
stitution, and so forth ; and having done his utmost to allay the horrors 
of the alarmed matron, he took the elder Pendennis aside into the 
vaeant room, (Warrington's bed-room), for the purpose of holding a little 
consultation. 

The case was very critical. The fever, if not stopped, might and 
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miuld cany off the young fellow : be must be bled fortbwitb : the 
mother tniut be informed of tfais neceBsity. Why was tliat other young 
lady broi^ht with her ? She was out of place in a sick room. 

" And there was another woman still, be banged to it I " the Major 
said, "the — the little person who opened the door." TTjh Bister-in lav 
had brought the poor littlo devil's bounet and shawl out, and Sung 
them upon tbe study-table. Did .Goodenough know anything about the 
— the little person ? "I just caught a glimpse of her as we passed in," 
the Major said, " and begad she was uncommonly nice-looking." Tha 



Doctor looked queer: the Doctor smiled — in the very gravest moments, 
with life and death pending, such strange contrasts and occasions of 
humour will arise, and such smiles will pass, to satirize the gloom, ss it 
nere, and to moke it more gloomy ! 
" I have if," at last he said, re-entering the study; and he wrote a 
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couple of notes hastily at the table there, and sealed one of them. 
Then, taking up poor Fanny's shawl and bonnet, and the notes, he went 
out in the passage to that poor little messenger, and said, "Quick, 
nurse ; you must carry this to the surgeon, and bid him come instantly; 
and then go to my house, and ask for my servant, Harbottle, and tell 
him to get this prescription prepared; and wait until I — ^until it is 
ready. It may take a little time in preparation." 

So poor Fanny trudged away with her two notes, and found the 
•apothecary, who lived in the Strand hard by, and who came straightway, 
his lancet in his pocket, to operate on his patient ; and then Fanny 
made for the Doctor's house, in Hanover Square. 

The Doctor was at home again before the prescription was made up, 
which took Harbottle, his servant, such a long time in compounding ; 
and, during the remainder of Arthur's illness, poor Fanny never made 
lier appearance in the quality of nurse at his chambers any more. But 
for that day and the next, a little figure might be seen lurking about 
Pen's staircase, — ^a sad, sad little face looked at and interrogated the 
apothecary, and the apothecary's boy, and the laundress, and the kind 
physician himself^ as they passed out of the chambers of the sick man. 
And on the third day, the kind Doctor's chariot stopped at Shepherd's 
fnn, and the good, and honest, and benevolent man went into the 
Porter's Lodge, and tended a little patient he had there, for whom the 
best remedy he found was on the day when he was enabled to tell 
Fanny. Bolton that the crisis was over, and that there was at length 
«very hope for Arthur Pendennis. 

J. Costigan, Esquire, late of her Majesty's service, saw the Doctor's 
carriage, and criticised its horses and appointments. " Green liveries, 
bedad! " the General said, "And as foin a pair of high-stepping bee 
horses as ever a gentleman need sit behoind, let alone a docthor. 
There *s no ind to the proide and ar'gance of them docthors, now-a-days 
— not but that i^ a good one, and a scoientific cyarkter, and a roight 
good fellow, bedad; and he 's brought the poor little girl well troo her faver, 
Bows, me boy;" and so pleased was Mr. Costigan with the Doctor's 
behaviour and skill, that, whenever he met Dr. Goodenough's carriage 
in future, he made a point of saluting it and the physician inside, in as 
courteous and magnificent a manner, as if Dr. Goodenough had been 
the Lord Liftenant himself, and Captain Costigan had been in his glory 
in Phaynix Park. 

The widow's gratitude to the physician knew no bounds — or scarcely 
«ny bounds, at least. The kind gentleman laughed at the idea of 
taking a fee from a literary man, or the widow of a brother practitioner; 
-and she determined when she got back to Fairoaks that she would send 
Ooodenough the silver-gilt vase, the jewel of the house, and the glory 
•of the late John Pendennis, preserved in green baize, and presented to 
liim at Bath, by the Lady Elizabeth Firebrace, on the recovery of her 
«on, the late Sir Anthony Firebrace, from the scarlet fever. Hippocrates^ 
Hygeia, King Bladnd, and a wreath of serpents surmount the cup ta 



this day; which was executed in their finest manner, hj Messrs.. 
Abednego, of Milsom Street; and the inscription was by Mr. Bircb« 
tutor to the young baronet. 

This priceless' gem of art the widow determined to devote to 
Goodenough, the preserver of her son; and there was scarcely any 
other fjEivour which her gratitude would not have conferred upon him, 
except one, which he desired most, and which was that she should think 
a litde charitably ^nd kindly of poor Fanny, of whose artless, sad story, 
he had got something during his interviews with her, and of whom he 
was induced to think very kindly, — not being disposed, indeed, to give 
much credit to Pen for his conduct in the affair, or not knowing what that 
conduct had been. He knew, enough, however, to be aware that the 
poor infatuated little girl was without stain as yet ; that while she had 
been in Pen's room it was to see the last of him, as she thought, and 
that Arthur was scarcely aware of her presence ; and that she suffered 
under the deepest and most pitiful grief, at th^ idea of losing him, dead 
or living. 

But on the one or two occasions when Goodenough alluded to Fanny, 
the widow's countenance, always soft and gentle, assumed an expression 
so cruel and inexorable, that the Doctor saw it was in vain to ask her 
for justice or pity, and he broke off all entreaties, and ceased making 
any further allusions regarding his little client. Tbere is a complaint 
which neither poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the 
East could allay, in the men in his time, as we* are informed by a 
popular poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and which, when exhibited in 
women, no medical discoveries or practice subsequent — ^neither homcEO- 
pathy, nor hydropathy, nor mesmerism, nor Dr. Simpson, nor Dr. 
Locock can cure, and that is — we won't call it jealousy, but rather 
gently denominate rivalry and emulation in ladies. 

Some of those mischievous and prosaic people who carp and calculate 
at every detail of the romancer, and want to know, for instance, how, 
when the characters * in the Critic' are at a dead lock with their daggers 
at each other's throats, they are to be got out of that murderous compli- 
cation of circumstances, may be induced to ask bow it was possible in a 
set of chambers in the Temple, consisting of three rooms, two cupboards, 
a passage, and a coal-box, Arthur a sick gentleman, Helen his mother, 
Laura her adopted daughter, Martha their country attendant, Mrs. 
Wheezer a nurse from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mrs. Flanagan an 
Irish laundress. Major Pendennis a retired military officer, Morgan 
his valet, Pidgeon Mr. Arthur Pendennis 's boy, and others could be 
accommodated — the answer is given at once, that almost everybody in 
the Temple was out of town, and that there was scarcely a single 
occupant of Pen's house in Lamb Court except those who were occupied 
round the sick bed of the sick gentleman, about whose fever we have not 
given a lengthy account, neither shall we enlarge very much upon the 
more cheerful theme of his recovery. 

Everybody we have said was out of towTi, and of course such a 
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foahioimble man as ywmg Mr. Sibwri^t, who oecapied ehambers on the 
Beoofid floor in Pen^ staix«ase« oould not be supposed to remain in 
London. Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Pendennis's laundress, was acquainted 
with Mrs. Bouncy who did for Mr. Sibwnght, and that geademan's 
bed-room was got ready for Miss Bell, or Mrs. Pendennis, when the 
latter should be inclined to leave her son's sick room, to try and seek 
for a little rest for herself. 

If that young buck and flower of Baker Street, Percy Sibwright, could 
have known who was the occupant of his bed-room, how proud he would 
have been of that apartment: — what poems he would have written 
about Laura ! (sevecal of his things have appeared in the annuals, and 
in manuBcript in the nobility's albttms)-*he- was a Gamford man and 
vesy neariy got the English Prize Poem» it was said-*-Sibwright, how- 
ev^, was absent and his bed given up to Miss BeU. It was the prettiest 
little brass bed in the world, irith chintz curtains lined with pink — he 
had a mignonette box in his bed-room window, and the mere sight of 
his little exhibition of shiny boots, arranged in trim rows over his ward> 
robe, was a gratification to the beholder. He had a museum of scent, 
pomatum, and bears' grease pots, quite curious to examine, too ; and a 
chiHce selection of poartraits of females almost always in sadness and 
genmtdly in disguise or dishabille, glittered round the neat walls of his 
elegant little bower of repose. Medora with dishevelled hair was con- 
soling herself over her banjo for the absenoe of her Conmd-^the 
Princesse Fleur de Marie (of Ruddstein and the Mysteres de Paris) was 
sadly ogling out of the bars of her convent ca^, in which, poor prisoned 
bird, she was moulting away, — Dorothea of Don Quixote was washing 
her eternal feet: — in fine, it was such an elegant gallery as became a 
gallant lover of the sex. And in Sibwright's sitting room, while there 
was quite an infantine law lilnrary elad in skins of fresh new bom calf, 
there was a tolerably large collection of classical books which he could 
not read, and of English and French works of poetry and fiction which 
he read a great deal too much. His invitation cards of the past season 
still decorated his looking-glass : and- scasee anything told of the lawyer 
but the wig-box beside the Venus upon the middle shelf of the book- 
case, on which the name of P. Sibwright, Esquire, was gilded. 

. With Sibwright in chambers was Mr. Bangham. Mr. Bangham was 
a sporting man married to a rich widow. Mr. Bangham had no practice 
— ^did not come to chambers thrice in a term : went a circuit for those 
mysterious reasons which make men go circuit,— and his room served 
as a great convenience to Sibwright when that young gendeman gave 
his little dinners. It must be confessed that these two gentlemen 
have nothing to do with our history, will never appear in it again 
probably, but we eaanot help glancing through their doors as they 
happen to be open to us, and as we pass to Pen's rooms ; as in the 
pursuit of our own business in life through the Strand, at the Club, nay 
at church itself, we cannot help peeping at the shops on the way, or at ' 
our neighbour's dinner, or at the fEices under the bonnets in the next pew. 
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Very many years after the circamstances about which we are at 
present occupied, Laura, with a blush and a laugh showing much hunuMir, 
owned to having read a French noyel once much in vogue, and when 
her husband asked her, wondering where on earth she could haye got 
such a volume, she owned that it was in the Temple, when she lived in 
Mr. Per6y Sibwright s chambers. 

" And, also, I never confessed,** she said, " on that same occasion, 
what I must now own to : that 1 opened the japanned box, and took 
out that strange-looking wig inside it, and put it on and looked at 
myself in the glass in it.** 

Suppose Percy Sibwright had come in at such a moment as that? 
What would he have said, — ^the enraptured rogue ? What would have 
been all the pictures of disguised beauties in his room compared to that 
living one ? Ah, we are speaking of old times, when Sibwright was a 
bachelor and before he got a county court, — when people were young 
— ^when most people were young. Other people are young now ; but we 
no more. 

When Miss Laura played this prank with the wig, you can't 
suppose that Pen could have been very ill up-stairs ; otherwise, though 
she had grown to care for him ever so little, common sense of feeling 
and decorum would have prevented her from performing any tricks or 
trying any disguises. 

But all sorts of events had oCburred in the course of the last few 
days which had contributed to increase or account for her gaiety, and a 
little colony of the reader's old friends and acquaintances was by this 
time estabUshed in Lamb Court, Temple, and round Pen*s sick bed 
there First, Martha, Mrs. Pendennis's servant, had arrived from 
Fairoaks, being summoned thence by the M^]or, who justly thought her 
|)resence would be comfortable and useful to her mistress and her young 
'master, for neither of whom the constant neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Flanagan (who during Pen*s illness required more spirituous consola- 
tion than ever to support her) could be pleasant. Martha then made 
her appearance in due season to wait upon Mrs. Pendennis, nor 
did that lady go once to bed until the faithful servant had reached her, 
when, with a heart full of maternal thankfulness, she went and lay down 
upon Warrington's straw mattress, and among his mathematical books, 
as has been sdready described. 

It is true that ere that day a great and delightful alteration in Pen's 
XM)ndition had taken place. The fever, subjugated by Dr. Goodenougb's 
blisters, potions, and lancet, had left the young man, or only returned 
at intervals of feeble intermittence; his wandering senses had settled in 
bis weakened brain : he had had time to kiss and bless his mother for 
coming to him, and calling for Laura and bis uncle (who were both 
affected according to their different natures by his wan appearance, his 
lean shrunken hands, his hollow eyes and voice, his thin bearded face) 
to press their hands and thank them affectionately ; and after this 
.greeting, and after they had been turned out of the room by his 
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affectiouate nurse, he had sunk into a fine sleep which had lasted for 
about sixteen hours, at the end of which period he awoke calling 
oat that he was yeiy hungry. If it is hard to be ill and to loathe food, 
oh, how pleasant to be getting well and to be feeling hungry— *-Aoiff 
hungry ! Alas, the joys of convalescence become feebler with increasing 
years, as other joys do — and then — ^and then comes that iUness when 
one does not conyalesce at all. 

On the day of this happy event, too, came another arrival in Lamb 
Court. This was introduced into the Pen- Warrington sitting-room by 
large puffs of tobacco smoke — the puffs of smoke were followed by an 
individual with a cigar in his mouth, and a carpet bag under bis arm— 
this was Warrington, who had run back from Norfolk, when Mr. Bows 
thoughtfully wrote to inform him of his friend*s calamity. But he had 
been from home when Bows's letter had reached his brother's house — 
the Eastern Counties did not then boast of a railway (for we. beg the 
reader to understand that we only commit anachronisms when we 
choose, and when by a daring violation of those natural laws some great 
ethical truth is to be advanced) — ^in fine, Warrington only appeared with 
the rest of the good luck upon the lucky day after Pen*8 convalescence 
may have been said to have begun. 

His surprise was, after all, not very great when he found the chambers 
of his sick friend occupied, and his old acquaintance the Meyor seated 
demurely in an easy chair, (Warrington had let himself into the rooms 
with his own pass-key,) listening, or pretending to listen, to a young 
lady who was reading to him a play of Shakspeare in a low sweet voice. 
The lady stopped and started, and laid down her book, at the appaiition 
of the tall traveller with the cigar and the carpet-bag. He blushed, he 
flung the cigar into the passage : he took off his hat, and dropped that 
too, and going up to the Meyor, seized that old gentleman's hand, and 
asked questions about Arthur. 

The Major answered in a tremulous, though cheery voice — ^it was 
curious how emotion seemed to olden him — ^and returning Warrington s 
pressure with a shaking hand, told him the news— of Arthur's happy 
crisis, of his mother's arrival — ^with her young chai^ge — with Miss — 

'* You need not tell me her name," Mr. Warrington said with great 
animation, for he was affected and elated with the thought of his 
friend's recovery — " you need not tell me your name. I knew at once 
it was Laura." And he held out his hand and took hers. Immense 
kindness and tenderness gleamed from under his rough eyebrows, and 
shook his voice as he gazed at her and spoke to her. " And this is 
Laura ! " his looks seemed to say. '* And this is Warrington," the gene- 
rous girl's heart beat back. '* Arthur's hero— the brave and the kind — 
he has come hundreds of miles to succour him, when he heard of his 
friend's misfortune ! " 

** Thank you, Mr. Warrington," was all that Laura said, however ; 
and as she returned the pressure of his kind hand, she blushed so, that 
«he was glad the lamp was behind her to conceal her flushing fiace. 
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As these two were standing in this attitude, the door of Pen's bed- 
ohamber was opened stealthily as his mother was wont to open it, and 
Warrington saw another lady, who first looked at him, and then taming 
round towards the bed, said, '* Hsh ! " and put up her hand* 

It was to Pen Helen was turning, and giving caution. He called 
out with a feeble, tremulous, but cheery yoiee, " Gome in. Stunner — 
come in, Warrington. I knew it was you — ^by the — by the smoke, old 
boy," he said, as holding his worn hand out, and with tears at onoa of 
weakness and pleasure in his eyes, he greeted his friend* 

'* I — I beg pardon, ma*am, for smoking," Warrington said, wko bow 
almost for the first time blushed for his wicked propensity. 

Helen only said, " God bless you, Mr. Warrington." She was so 
happy, she would have liked to kiss Geoi^e. Then, and after the 
friends had had a brief, very brief interriew, the delighted and inexorable 
mother, giving her hand to Warrington, sent him out of iht zoom too, 
back to Laiuu and the Ms^or, who had not resumed their play of Gym- 
beline where they had left it off at the arrival of the rightful owner of 
Pen's chambers. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONVALESCENCE. 

UR duty uov is to re- 
cord a fact concerning 
Fendenais, which, 
hotrever ahuaeiiil 
and disgraceful, whan 
told regudiog the 
chief peraooBgd and 
God&ther of a novol, 
must, never theless, 
he made known to 
the public ^ho reads 
his veritahle me moirs . 
Having gone to bed 
ill with fever, and 
suffering to a certain 
degree under the 
passion of love, after 
he had gone thioagh 
his physical malady, 
and had been bled 
and had been blis- 
tered, and had had 
his head shaved, and 
had been treated and medicamented as the doctor ordained : — it ia a 
&ct, that, when be rallied up from his bodily ailment, his mental malady 
had likewise quitted him, and he was no more in love nith Fanny 
Bolton than you or I, who are much too wise, or too moral, to allow our 
heiurts to go gadding after porter's daughters. 

He laughed at himself as be lay on his pillow, thinking of this second 
cure whi*^ had been effected upon him. He did not care the least 
about Fanny now : he wondered how he ever should have cared : and 
according to his custom made an autopsy of that dead passion, and 
anatomised his own defunct sensation for his poor little nurse. What 
could have made him so hot and eager about ber but a few weeks back ? 
Not her wit, not her breeding, not her beauty — ^there were hundreds of 
women better looking than she. It was out of himself that the passion 
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had gone : it did not reside in her. She was the same ; but the eyes 
which saw her were changed ; and, alas, that it should be so ! were 
not particulailj eager to see her any more. He felt yery well disposed 
towards the little thing, and so forth, bat as for violent personal regard, 
such as he had bnt a few weeks ago, it had fled under the influence 
of the pill and lancet, which had destroyed the fever in his frame. 
And an immense source of comfort and gratitude it was to Pendennis 
(though there was something selfish in that feeling, as in most others of 
our young man), that he had been enabled to resist temptation at the time 
when the danger was greatest, and had no particular cause of self-reproach 
as he remembered his conduct towards the young girl. As from a 
precipice down which he might have fallen, so from the fever from 
which he had recovered, he reviewed the Fanny Bolton snare, now that 
he had escaped out of it, but I 'm not sure that he was not ashamed of 
the very satisfaction which he experienced. It is pleasant, perhaps, 
but it is humiliating to own that you love no more. 

Meanwhile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness of the mother 
at his bed-side, filled the young man with peace and security. To see 
that health was returning, was all the unwearied nurse demanded : to 
execute any caprice or order of her patient's, her chiefest joy and reward. 
He felt himself environed by her love, and thought himself almost as 
grateful for it as he had been when weak and helpless in childhood. 

Some misty notions regarding the first part of his illness, and that 
Fanny had nursed him, Pen may have had, but they were so dim that 
he could not realise them with accuracy, or distinguish them from what 
he knew to be delusions which had occurred and were remembered 
during the delirium of his fever. So as he had not thought proper on 
former occasions to make any allusions about Fanny Bolton to his 
mother, of course he could not now confide to her his sentiments regard 
ing Fanny, or make this worthy lady a confidante. It was on both sides 
an unlucky precaution and want of confidence ; and a word or two in 
time might have spared the good lady, and those connected with her, a 
deal of pain and anguish. 

Seeing Miss Bolton installed as nurse and tender to Pen, I am sorry 
to say Mrs. Pendennis had put the worst construction on the fact of the 
intimacy of these two unlucky young persons, and had settled in her own 
mind that the accusations against Arthur were true. Why not have 
stopped to inquire ? — There are stories to a man's disadvantage that the 
women who are fondest of him are always the most eager to believe. 
Isn't a man's wife often the first to be j^alous of him ? Poor Pen got 
s. good stock of this suspicious kind of love from the nurse who was now 
watching over him ; and the kind and pure creature thought that her 
boy had gone through a malady much more awful and debasing than the 
mere ph3rsical fever, and was stained by crime as well as weakened by 
illness. The consciousness of this she had to bear perforce silently, and 
to try to put a mask of cheerfulness and confidence over her inward 
doubt and despair and horror. 
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When Captain Shandon, at Boulogne, read the next number of the 
" Pall-Mall Gazette," it was to remark to Mrs. Shandon that Jack 
Finucane's hand was no longer visible in the leading articles, and that 
Mr. Warrington most be at work there again. '* I know the crack of 
his whip in a hundred, and the cut which the fellow*s thong leaves. 
There 's Jack Bludyer, goes to work like a butcher, and mangles a 
subject. Mr. Warrington finishes a man, and lays his cuts neat and 
regular, straight down the back, and drawing blood every line ;" at 
which dreadful metaphor, Mrs. Shandon said, "^w, Charles, how can 
you talk so ! I always thought Mr. Warrington very high, but a kind 
gentleman ; and I 'm sure he was most kind to the children." Upon 
which Shandon said, '* Yes; he *s kind to the children; but he *s savage 
to the men ; and to be sure, my dear, you don't understand a word 
about what I m saying; and it 's best you shouldn't; for it *s little good 
comes out of writing for newspapers ; and it 's better here, living easy 
at Boulogne, where the wine 's plenty, and the brandy costs but two 
franks a bottle. Mix us another tumbler, Mary, my dear ; we 'U go 
back into harness soon. * CraS ingens iterabimus sequor ' — bad luck 
to it. " 

In a word, Warrington went to work with all his might, in place of 
his prostrate friend, and did Pen's portion of the " Pall-Mall Gazette " 
*' with a vengeance," as the saying is. He wrote occasional articles and 
literary criticisms ; he attended theatres and musical performances, and 
discoursed about them with his usual savage energy. His hand was too 
strong for such small subjects, and it pleased him to tell Arthur s 
mother, and uncle, and Laura, that there was no hand in all the band 
of penmen more graceful and light, more pleasant and more elegant, 
than Arthur's. " The people in this country, ma'am, don't understand 
what style is, or they would see the merits of our young one," he said to 
Mrs. Pendennis. '' I call him ours, ma'am, for I bred him ; and I am 
as proud of >him as you are ; and, bating a little wilfulness, and a little 
selfishness, and a little dandyfication, I don't know a more honest, or 
loyal, or gentle creature. His pen is wicked sometimes, but he is as 
kind as a young lady — as Miss Laura here — and I believe he would 
not do any living mortal harm." 

At this, Helen, though she heaved a deep, deep sigh, and Laura, though 
she, too, was sadly wounded, nevertheless were most thankful for 
Warrington's good opinion of Arthur, and loved him for being so 
attached to their Pen. And Major Pendennis was loud in his praises 
of Mr. Warrington, — more loud and enthusiastic than it was the 
Major's wont to be. "He is a gentleman, my dear creature," he said 
to Helen, " every inch a gentleman, my. good madam — the Suffolk 
Warringtons — Charles the First's baronets: — what could he be but a 
gentleman, come out of that family ? — father, — Sir Miles Warrington ; 
ran away with — beg your pardon. Miss Bell. Sir Miles was a very 
well-known man in London, and a friend of the Prince of Wales. This 
gentleman is a man of the greatest talents, the very highest accomplish- 
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ments, — sure to get on, if he had a motive to put his energies to 
work." 

Laura blushed for herself \7hilst the Major was talking and praising 
Arthur's hero. As she looked at Warrington's manly face, and dark, 
melancholy eyes, this young person had been speculating about him, and 
had settled in her mind that he must haye been the victim of an 
unhappy attachment ; and as she caught herself so speculating, why. 
Miss Bell blushed. 

Warrington got chambers hard by, — Grenier's chambers in Flag 
Court ; and having executed Pen's task with great energy in the mom 
ing, his delight and pleasure of an afternoon was to come and sit with 
the sick man's company in the sunny autumn evenings ; and he had the 
honour more than once of giving Miss Bell his arm for a walk in the 
Temple Gardens ; to take which pastime, when the frank Laura asked 
of Helen pennission, the Major eagerly said, "Yes, yes, begad — of 
course you go out with him — ^it 's like the country, you know ; every- 
body goes out with everybody in the Gardens, and there are beadles, you 
know, and that sort of thing — everybody walks in the Temple Gardens." 
If the great arbiter of morals did not object, why should simple Helen ? 
She was glad that her girl should have such fresh air as the river could 
give, and to see her return with heightened colour and spirits from these 
harmless excursions. 

Laura and Helen had come, you must know, to a litlle explanation. 
When the news arrived of Pen's alarming illness, Laura insisted upon 
accompanying the terrified mother to London, would not hear of the 
refusal which the still angry Helen gave her, and, when refused ft 
second time yet more sternly, and when it seemed that the poor lost 
lad's life was despaired of, and when it was known that his conduct was 
such as to render all thoughts of union hopeless, Laura had, with many 
tears, told her mother a secret with which every observant person who 
reads this story is acquainted already. Now she never could marry 
him, was she to be denied the consolation of owning how fondly, how 
truly, how entirely she had loved him ? The mingling tears of the 
women appeased the agony of their grief somewhat, and the sorrows 
and terrors of their journey were at least in so far mitigated that they 
shared them together. 

What could Fanny expect when suddenly brought up for sentence 
before a couple of such judges ? Nothing but swift condemnation, awful 
punishment, merciless dismissal! Women are cruel critics in cases 
such as that in which poor Fanny was implicated ; and we like them to 
be so ; for, besides the guard which a man places round his own harem, 
and the defences which a woman has in her heart, her feith, and 
honour, hasn't she all her own friends of her own sex to keep watch 
that she does not go astray, and to tear her to pieces if she is found 
erring? When our Mabmouds or Selims of Baker Street or Belgrave 
Square visit their Fatimas with condign punishment, their mothers sew 
up Fatima's sack for her, and her sisters and sisters-in-law see her well 
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under water* And this present writer does not say nay. He protests 
most solemnly be is a Turk, too. He wears a turban and a beard like 
another^ and is all for the sack praotiee, Bismillah I But O you spot- 
less, wbo haTo the rigbt of capital puniabment vested in you, at least 
be very cautious that you make away with the proper (if so she may be 
called) person. Be very sure of the £act before you order the barge out : 
and don't pop your subject into the Bosphorus, until you are quite 
certain that she deserves it. This is aU I would urge in poor Fatima's 
behalf — absolutely all — ^not a word more, by the beard of the Prophet. 
If she 's guilty, down with her«-^heave over the sack, away with it into 
the Golden Horn bubble and squeak, and justice being done, give way, 
mmi, and let us pull back to supper. 

So the Megor did not in any way olgect to Warrington's continued 
promenades with Miss Laura, but, like a benevolent old gentleman, 
encouraged in every way the intimacy of that oouple. Were there any 
exhibitions in town ? he was for Warrington conducting her to them. 
If Warrington bad proposed to take her to Vauxhall itself, this most 
complusant of men would have seen no harm, — nor would Helen, if 
Pendennk the elder had so ruUd it, — nor would there have been any 
harm between two persons whose honour was entirely spotless,* — between 
Warringfton, who saw in intimacy a pure, and high-minded, and artless 
woman for the first time in his life^-^^-^nd Laura, who too for the first 
time was thrown into the constant society of a gentleman of great 
natural parts and powers of pleasing; who possessed varied acquire- 
ments, enthusiasm, simplicity, humour, and that freshness of mind which 
his simple life and habits gave him, and which contrasted so miK^h with 
Pen's dandy indifference of manner and fiided sneer. In Warrington's 
very unoouthness there was a refinement, which the other's finery 
lacked. In his energy, his respect, his desire to please, his hear^ 
laughter, or simple confiding pathos, what a difference to Sultan Pen's 
yawning sovereignty and liuoiguid acceptance of homage ! What had 
made Pen at home such a dandy and such a despot ? The women had 
spoiled him, as we like them and as they like to do. They had cloyed 
him with obedience, and surfeited him with sweet respect and submis- 
sion, until he grew weary of the slaves who waited upon him, and their 
caresses and cajoleries excited him no more. Abroad, he was brisk and 
lively, and eager and impassioned enough-^most men are, so consti- 
tuted and so nurtui^d. — Does this, like the former sentence, nm a 
chance of being misinterpreted, and does any one dare to suppose that 
the writer would incite the women to revolt ? Never, by the whiskers 
of the Prophet, again he says. He wears a beard, and he likes his 
women to be slaves. What man doesn't ? What man would be henpecked, 
I say ? We will cut off all the heads in Christendom or Turkeydom 
rather than that. 

Well, then, Arthur bdag so languid, and indifferent, and careless 
about the favours bestowed upon him, how came it that Laura should 
have such a love and rapturous regard for him, that a mere inadequate 
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expression of it should have kept the girl talking all the way from 
Fai^oaks to London, as she and Helen travelled in the post-chaise ? As 
soon as Helen had finished one stoiy ahout the dear fellow, and nar- 
rated, with a hundred sobs and ejaculations, and looks up to heayen, 
some thnlling incidents which occurred about the period when the 
hero was breeched, Laura began another equally interesting and equally 
ornamented with tears, and told how heroically he had a tooth out or 
wouldn't have it out, or how daringly he robbed a bird's nest, or how 
magnanimously he spared it ; or how he gave a shilling to the old 
woman on the common, or went without his bread and butter for the 
beggar-boy who came into the yard — and so on. One to another the 
sobbing women sang laments upon their hero, who, my worthy read^ 
has long since perceived, is no more a hero than either one of us. 
Being as he was, why should a sensible girl be so fond of him ? 

This point has been argued before in a previous unfortunate sen- 
tence (which lately drew down all the wrath of Ireland upon the 
writer's head), and which said that the greatest rascal-cutthroats have 
liad somebody to be fond of them, and if those monsters, why not 
ordinary moi*tals ? And with whom shall a young lady fall in love but 
with the person she sees ? She is not supposed to lose her heart in 
a dream, like a Princess in the Arabian Nights ; or to plight her young 
affections to the portrait of a gentleman in the Exhibition, or a sketch in 
the Illustrated London News. You have an instinct within you which 
inclines you to attach yourself to some one : you meet Somebody : you 
hear Somebody constantly praised : you walk, or ride, or waltz, or talk, 
or sit in the same pew at church with Somebody : you meet again, and 
again, and — ' Marriages are made in Heaven,' your dear mamma says, 
pinning your orange flowers wreath on, with her blessed eyes dimmed 
with tears— and there is a wedding breakfast, and you take off your 
white satin and retire to your coach and four, and you and he are a 
happy pair. — Or, the aflfair is broken off, and then, poor dear wounded 
heart! why then you meet Somebody Else, and twine your young affections 
round number two. It is your nature so. to do. Do you suppose it is 
all for the man's sake that you love, and not a bit for your own ? Do 
you suppose you would drink if you were not thirsty, or eat if you were 
not hungry ? 

So then Laura liked Pen because she saw scarcely anybody else at 
Fairoaks except Doctor Portman and Captain Glanders, and because 
his mother constantly praised her Arthur, and because he was gentleman- 
like, tolerably good-looking and witty, and because, above all, it 
was of her nature to like somebody. And having once received this 
image into her heart, she there tenderly nursed it and clasped it — she 
there, in his long absences and her constant solitudes, silently brooded 
over it and fondled it — and when after this she came to London, and 
had an opportunity of becoming rather intimate with Mr. George 
Warrington, what on eai'th was to prevent her from thinking him a 
most odd, original, agreeable, and pleasing person ? 
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A long time afterwards, when these days were over, and Fate in its 
own way had disposed of the various persons now assembled in the 
dingy building in Lamb Court, perhaps some of them looked back and 
thought how happy the time was, and how pleasant had been their 
evening talks and little walks and simple recreations round the sofa of 
Pen the convalescent. The Major had a favourable opinion of Septem- 
ber in London from that time forward,' and declared at his clubs and in 
society that the dead season in town was often pleasant, doosid pleasant, 
begad. He used to go home to his lodgings in Bury Street of a night, 
wondering that it was already so late, and that the evening had passed 
away so quietly. He made his appearance at the Temple pretty con- 
stantly in the afternoon, and tugged up the long black staircase with 
quite a benevolent activity and perseverance. And he made interest 
with the chef at Bays's (that renowned cook, the superinten dance of 
whose work upon Gastronomy compelled the gifted author to stay in 
the metropolis,) to prepare little jellies, delicate clear soups, aspics, and 
other trifles good for invalids, which Morgan the valet constantly 
brought down to the little Lamb Court colony. And the permission 
to drink a glstss or two of pure sherry being accorded to Pen by Doctor 
Goodisnough, the Major told with almost tears in his eyes how his 
noble friend the Marquis of Steyne, passing through London on his 
way to the Continent, had ordered any quantity of his precious, his 
priceless Amontillado, that had been a present from King Ferdinand to 
the noble Marquis, to be placed at the disposal of Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dentiis. The widow and Laura tasted it with respect (though they 
didn't in the least like the bitter flavour), but the invalid was greatly 
invigorated by it, and Warrington pronounced it superlatively good, and 
proposed the Major's health in a mock speech after dinner on the first 
day when the wine was served, and that of Lord Steyne and the aristo- 
cracy in general. 

Major Pendennis returned thanks with the utmost gravity and in a 
speech in which he used the words ** the present occasion," at least the 
proper number of times. Pen cheered with his feeble voice from his 
arm-chair. Warrington taught Miss Laura to cry " Hear ! hear !" and 
tnpped the table with his knuckles. Pidgeon the attendant grinned, 
and honest Doctor Goodenough found the party so merrily engaged, 
when he came in to pay his faithful gratuitous visit. 

Warrington knew Slbwright, who lived below, and that gallant gentle- 
man, in reply to a letter informing him of the use to which his apart- 
ments had been put, wrote back the most polite and flowery letter of 
acquiescence. He placed his chambers at the service of their fair 
occupants, his bed at their disposal, his carpets at their feet. Every- 
body was kindly disposed towards the sick man and his family. His heart 
(and his mother's too, as we may fancy) melted within him at the 
thought of so much good feeling and good nature. Let Pen's biographer 
be pardoned for alluding to a time not far distant when a somewhat 
similar mishap brought him a providential friend, a kind physician, 
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and a tkoosand pioofiei gf a moat toiiching>aod «qpriMiig kwhwff and 

Then) was a piaiK) in Mr. Sibudght's ^duuabar^ (indaed ibis gwtle- 
nun, a lover of all tfaa arts, parfonoad huBaelf-«*and axeeaduagly ill too 
— opon the inatromant ; and had had a song dediaatad io him (the 
words by himsalf, the air bj his devoled friend LaopoUo TiuunhidiUo), 
and at this mnsic-box, as Mr. Waniagton called k, hmoA, «t first «Uh 
a great deal of tremor and blushing (which hacava bar ^erjr .sMwh), 
pkjed and sang, sometimes of an evening, single aus, and dki bck^ of 
home. Her voice was a hch contndto, and Waningjton, vrbo aaaroely 
knew one tone itom another, and who bad but one tune or bray in bis 
rq^eftaire, — a mast discordant imitation of God save the E^nf^^^^^wt 
rapt in delight listening to these songs. Be ^^onld feUov their jrl^p^un 
if not their harmony ; and he 4K>uld watch, noth ^a "**?rT^Tnt aad daily 
{growing enthusia8m> the pm» «nd tandar and generous esaftUiM vtbo 
made the music. 

I wonder how that poor pale little girl in the black bonnet, •who lasad to 
stand at the lamp-post on Lamb .Court sometiaies of an CYoning, looking 
up to the open windows from which the .mNsic qame» Jikad to bear it ? 
Whan Pen's bed-time came the aoq^s wece hudiad. I^igfats ^ai^eai'ed 
in the upper room : hi» rocm, whither ibe widow need to oandttat him ; 
and then the Major and Mr. Warrington, and sometanas Miss XiSma* 
would have a game at BcarlS or baokgamman; or sfaeiwonld sit ^work- 
ing a pair of slippers in wocstad — & pair of gentfemsa's alippens — ibey 
might have been for Arthjur or for Geoi^ or €or Mijar Pandennis : one 
of those three would have given anything ibr the slippers. 

Whilst sudx business as this was going en ^tJm« a mthet 
shabby old gentleman would come and lead asmy the pale girl in the 
black bonnet : who had no right to be abroad in the night air, and the 
Temple porters, the few laundresses, and other amateuis who had been 
listening to the concert, would alBo disiqppear. 

Just before ten o'clock there wasanother mnsical pezformance, namely 
that of the chimes of St Clement's clock in the Stmnd, which played the 
clear cheerful notes of a psalm, before it proeeeded to ring its tan &tal 
strokes. As they were ringing, Laura began to fold up the slif^ers ; 
Martha from Fairoaks appeared with a bed-candle, and a constant smile 
on her face; the Major s£ud, ''God bless my soul, is it so late?" 
Warrington and he left their unfinished game, and got up and 
shook hands with Miss Bell. Martha from Fairoaks lighted them out 
of the passage and down the stair, and, as they descended, they could 
hear her bolting and locking '' the sporting door " after them, upon her 
young mistress and herself. If there had been any danger, grinning 
Martha said she would have got down ^* that thar hooky soord which 
hung up in gantleman's room," — meaning the Damascus scimetar with 
the names of the Prophet engraved on the blade and the red-velvet 
scabbard, which Percy Sibwright, Esquire, brought back from his tour 
in the Levant, along with an Albanian dress, and which he wore with 
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mdi elflpQt -ctfeot at Imky JftuUinger'sihHs^ ML Glenoester SfSMre, 
Hjpd« Paik. It ^oBtagled at8«lf ia Was JSammj'u train* wbo appeiied 
in the fbeai in <«ldah-fldba, mth^her maau&a, Jiaid bMa pieaeated to thdir 
soTemgn {die kttor by tiM JL— d GlMB»<tttf *s Jady^, «ad lad io e? aats 
'which have nothing to do with this fai0lor|c. Jb aiot ICifl0 K«waey now 
Mn. Sibwright? Qm ^bwxigtit not got a ooiuitj ooiirt? — Good 
Diglrt, Lama and Eaixaaks MirAa. £Ua^ waU aad nnke hi^y» pore 
and gentle -lady. 

BometiBseB after tbaee eveain^ Warziagtoii naidd nalk a little way 
with Major Pendennis— just a little way jmot as far aa the Taiaple 
gate — as the Sinaid-HaB Okaxiag C u te o ap the 01ul>«-*he was not 
fpoiag into tiie Ginb ? Well, aa iur aa Bofy Btwet where he woidd 
lang^gly ahake hatads en tiie Jdiyar!i «im iAoor-ak^. They had been 
taUdmg abciit Laqia aii the 'wiiy. Itw»vaBflkcfiilhawa&U»ieiaetie the 
ICfljor, 1^, as we knew, naed to dtalike har« bad gaewn to be regaid- 
isg tiie young kdy.-^*^ Derliah* fine gud* begad. Derliah wellraian- 
nerad giii<— «y aisteir'Ui4a;w baa the aiamosB af a dadbeas ittd would 
bring up any girl well. Miss Bell 'a a ittti# oonxiteyfiad. But the amell 
«f ^e hawikora ia |ilaaflaiit»*danaiy. How ahe Uaehea i Your London 
girls aronld ^jem laany a guinea is>T a tbaaqnet ttke that«-H3atiiKal 
floweis, begad ! And ahe 'a a littJa aaoaey too-Hnothtag to speak of — but 
a pooty little bit of money." In all which opinions no doubt Mr. 
Warrington agreed; and though he laughed as he shook hands with 
the Major, his fSeuse fell aa he left his yeteran companion ; and he strode 
back to chambers, and smc^Eod pipe after pipe long into the night, 
and wrote article upon artide, moie and more savage, in lieu of friend 
Pen disabled. 

Well, it was a happy iiaate for alnioet all parties concerned. Pen 
mended daily. Sleeping and eating were his constant occupations. 
His appetite was something £i(^t£d. fie iraa ashamed of exhibiting it 
before Laura, and almost befose Im nK>thar who laughed and applauded 
him. As the roast chicken of fais dsanar went away he eyed the 
departing friend mth aad loogog, and bogan to long for jelly, or tea, 
or what not. He was ^ke an etgre in devouring. The Doctor cried 
stop, but Pen would net. Natiura nailed eat to him more loudly than 
the Doctor, and that kind and ftwadly phyaieica handed him over with 
a very good grace to the odoer haaier. 

And here let us speak very tenderly and m the strictest confidence 
of an event which befel him, and to which he never liked an allusion. 
During his delirium the ruthless Goodenough ordered ice to be put to 
his head, and all his lovely hair to be cut. It was done in the time of 
— of the other nurse, who left every single hair of course in a paper for 
the widow to count and treasure up. She never believed but that the 
girl had taken away aome of it, but ti^en women are so suspicious upon 
these matters. 

Whan this direful loss was made visflale to Major Pendennis, as of 
eoane it waa the first time the elder saw the poor yoaug man's shorn 

l2 
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pate, and vhen Pen was quite out of danger, and guning duly vigooi, 
the Major, vith aomething like blosbes and a queer wiuk of his ejes, 
eaid be knew of a — a person — a coiffeur, in fact — a good man, whom he 
would send down to the Temple, and who would — a — apply— « — a teni- 
porary remedy to that misfortune. 

Laura looked at Warrington with the archest sparkle in her eyes — 
Warrington fairly burst out into a boohoo of laughter : even the widow 
iras obliged to laugh : aod the Major erubescent confounded the impu- 
dence of the young folks, and said when he had hia hair cut he would 
keep a lock of it for Miss Laura. 

Warrington voted that Pen should wear a barrister's wig. There 
was Sibwrigbt's down below, which would become him hogely. Fen said 
" Staff," and seemed aa confused as bis uncle ; tmd the end was that a 
gentleman from Burlington Arcade waited next day upon Mr. Pendenais, 
and bad a private interriew with him in hia bed-room ; and a week 
afterwards the same iudividual appeared with a box under his ann, and 
an isefiable grin of politeness on hie face, and aunonnced Uiat be had 
brought 'ome Mr. Pendeanis's 'ead of 'air. 

It must have been a grand but melancholy eight to see Fen in the 
recesses of his apartment, sadly contemplatii^ his ravaged beaaty, and 
the artificial means (^ biding ite min. He appeared at length in the 



' ead of 'air : but Warrington laughed so that Pen grew sulky, and went 
buck for his velvet cap, a neat turban which the fondest of niammas had 
worked for him. Then Mr. Warrii^en and Miss Bell got some flowers 
off the ladies' bonnets and made a wreath, with which they decorated 
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the wig and brought it out in procession, and did homage before it In 
fact thej indulged in a hundred sports, jocularities, waggeries and petiu 
jeux innocena : so that the second and third floors of number 6, Lamb 
Court, Temple, rang with more cheerfulness and laughter than had been 
known in those precincts for many a long day. 

At last, after about ten days of this hfe, one evening when the httle 
spy of the court came out to take her usual post of observation at the 
lamp, there was no music from the second floor window, there were no 
lights in the third story chambers, the windows of each were open, and 
the occupants were gone. Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, told Fanny 
what had happened. The ladies and fdl the party had gone to Bich- 
mond for change of air. The antique travelling chariot was brought 
out again and cushioned with many pillows for Pen and his mother; and 
Miss Laura went in the most afiGEible manner* in the omnibus under the 
guardianship of Mr. George Warrington. He came back and took pos- 
session of his old bed that night in the vacant and cheerless chambers, 
and to his old books and his old pipes, but not perhaps to Ins old sleep. 

The widow had left a jar full of flowers upon his table, prettily 
arranged, and when he entered they filled the solitary room with odour. 
They were memorials of the kind, gentle souls who had gone away, and 
who had decorated for a little while that lonely, cheerless place. He had 
had the happiest days of his whole life, George felt — he knew it now they 
were just gone : he went and took up the flowers and put his face to 
them, smelt them — ^perhaps kissed them. As he put Uiem down, he 
rubbed his rough hand across his eyes with a bitter word and laugh. He 
would have given his whole life and soul to win that prize which Arthur 
rejected. Did she want fame ? he would have won it for her: — devotion ? 
— a great heart full of pent-up tenderness and manly love and gentle- 
ness was there for her, if she might take it. But it might not be. 
Fate had ruled otherwise. " Even if I could, she would not have me," 
George thought. '* What has an ugly, rough old fellow like me, to 
make any woman like him ? I 'm getting old, and I Ve made no mark 
in life. I Ve neither good looks, nor youth, nor money, nor reputation. 
A man must be able to do something besides stare at her and offer on 
his knees his uncouth devotion, to make a woman like him. What can 
I do ? Lots of young fellows have passed me in the race — what they 
call the prizes of life didn't seem to me worth the trouble of the 
struggle. But for her. If she had 6een mine and liked a diamond 
— ah 1 shouldn^t she have worn it ! Fsha, what a fool I am to brag of 
what I would have done ! We are the slaves of destiny. Our lots are 
shaped for us, and mine is ordained long ago. Gome, let us have a pipe, 
and put the smell of these flowers out of court. Poor little silent 
flowers I you 11 be dead to-morrow. What business had you to show 
your red cheeks in tins dingy place ? " 

By his bed'Side George found a new Bible which the widow had 
placed there, with a note inside saying that she had not seen the book 
amongst his collection in a room where she had spent a number of hours, 
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Boi wh«r9 GocI had TOockMiM to hmr f«Vf an ttw lil» of her mh; cni 
that fl^ gmra to Arthur'a friend' the bM* tUag «he> oaald, aad boo a og ht 
him ta raad nt tha voIobm e om al ima a^ aaid t^ heap it » a token of a 
giatafcl mother^ legavd and aiiMtMNi.. Poer George mmnki^ idaeed 
the book as he had done the ftiweia ; and thfr iu om tBg icmoii fana etifl 
readiBg- in ita awM pegea, in whioli ao- manj striehan heartay in whidi 
saiaaaj tender and fidthfol mmks hme fomoi. oemfMrt; under calainify, 
and reftige and hepe inafliiction. 



fanny's occdpation 'S' done, 

00I> "Helen, ever 

since" her aon'a ill- 
nesB, bad taken, as 
we have seen, entire 
pOBBCBsion: of the 
yondg man, of hia 
drawers and clbsets 
and all which they 
contained: whether 
shirts that wanted 
buttons, or stockings 
that required mend- 
ing, or, must it be 
ovmed? letters that 
lay amongst those 
articles of raiment, 
and which of couise 
it wa» necessary that 
eomebodf E^oold 
answer during Ar- 
thnr's weE&ened and incap^lB conditioii. Perhaps Mrs. Pendennis 
was landably dsshrouff Oo' have some explanations aboat the dreadful 
Fanny Bolton mystery, regarding which she had never breathed a word 
to her BOnt thoa^ it was present in her mind always, and occasioned 
her inexpressible anxiety and disquiet.- She had caused the brass 
knocker to be screwed off the inner door of the chambers, whereupon 
the postman's startJilig double rap' would, as she justly ai^ued, disturb 
the rest of her patient, and she did not allow him to see any letter 
which arrivBd, whether- from boot-nt^eTS who importuned him; or 
batters who' had a heavy account to make up against next Saturday, and 
would be very much oHiged iS Mr. Arthur Peudbnnis would have the 
Mndness to' settlia, &a. Of these documents, Pen, who was always free- 
handed and careless, of course had his share, and though no great one, 
one quite enough to alarm his scrupulous and' conscientious mother. 
She had some savings ; Pen's magnificent self-denial, and her own 
economy amounting from' her great simplici^ and avoidance of show to 
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parsimony almost, had enabled her to put by a little sam of money, a 
part of which she delightedly consecrated to the paying off the young 
gentleman*s obligations. At this*price, many a worthy youth and 
respected reader would hand over his correspondence to his parents ; 
and perhaps there is no greater test of a man's regularity and easiness of 
conscience, than his readiness to face the postman. Blessed is he who 
is m^fie happy by the sound of the rat-tat ! The good are eager for it : 
but the naughty tremble at the sound thereof. So it was very kind of 
Mrs. Pendennis doubly to spare Pen the trouble of hearing or answering 
letters during his illness. 

There could have been nothing in the young man's chests of drawers 
and wardrobes which could be considered as inculpating him in any 
way, nor any satisfactory documents regarding the Fanny Bolton affair 
found there, for the widow had to ask her brother-in-law if he knew 
anything about the odious transaction, and the dreadful intrigue about 
wnich her son was engaged. When they were at Richmond one day, 
and Pen with Warrington had taken a seat on a bench on the terrace, 
the widow kept Major Pendennis in consultation, and laid her terrors 
and perplexities before him, such of them at least (for as is the wont of 
men and women, she did not make quite a clean confession, and I 
suppose no spendthrift asked for a schedule of his debts, no lady of 
fashion asked by her husband for her dress-maker's bills ever sent in 
the whole of them yet) — such, we say, of her perplexities, at least, as she 
chose to confide to. her Director for the time being. 

When, then, she asked the Msjor what course she ought to pursue, 
about this dreadful — ^this horrid afikir, and whether he knew anything 
regarding it ? the old gentleman puckered up his feuse, so that you could 
not tell whether he was smiling or not ; gave the widow one queer look 
>vith his little eyes ; cast them down to the carpet again, and said, **My 
dear, good creature, I don't know anything about it ; and I don't wish 
to know anything about it; and, as you ask me my opinion, I think you 
had best know nothing about it too. Young men wUl be young men ; 
and, begad, my good ma'am, if you .think our boy is a Jo — " 

** Pray, spare me this," Helen broke in, looking very stately. 

'* My dear creature, I did not commence the conversation, permit me 
to say," the Major said, bowing very blandly. 

** I can't bear to hear such a sin — such a dreadful sin — ^spoken of in 
such a way," the widow said, with tears of annoyance starting from her 
eyes. '* I can't bear to think that my boy should commit such a crime.. 
I wish he had died, almost, before he had done it. I don't know how. 
I survive it myself; for it is breaking my heart, Major Pendennis, ta 
think that his father's son — my child — whom I remember so good — . 
oh, so good, and full of honour ! — should be fallen so dreadfully low, as> 
to — as to — " 

'* As to flirt with a little grisette ? my dear creature," said the Mcyor. 
** Egad, if all the mothers in England were to break their hearts because 
— Nay, nay ; upon my word and honour, now, don't agitate yourself — 
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cLon^t ccj. I cau't bear to see a woman^s tears — I* never could — never. 
But how do yre know that anything serious has happened? Has 
Arthur said anything? " 

'* His silence confirms it," sobbed Mrs. Pendennis, behind her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

" Not at all. There are subjects, my dear, about which a young 
fellow cannot surely talk to his mamma," insinuated the brother-ivlaw. 

" She has written to him," cried the lady, behind the cambric. 

** What, before he was ill ? Nothing more likely." 

" No, since;" the mourner with the batiste mask gasped out; 
** not before ; that is, I don't think so-— that is, I — " 

" Only since ; and you have — yes, I imderstand. I suppose when 
he was too ill to read his own correspondence, you took charge of it, 
did you?" 

'* I am the most unhappy mother in the world," cried put the unfortu- 
nate Helen. 

" The most unhappy mother in the world, because your son is a man 
and not a hermit ! Have a care, my dear sister. If you have sup- 
pressed any letters to him, you may have done yourself a great injury ; 
and, if I know anything of Arthur's spirit, may cause a difiPerence between 
him and you, which you 11 rue all your life — a difference that *6 a devlish 
deal more important, my good madam, than the little — ^little— trumpery 
cause which originated it." 

" There was only one letter," broke out Helen, — ** only a very little 
one— only a few words. Here it is — — ^how can you, how can you 
speak so?" 

When the good soul said only " a very little one," the Mcyor could 
not speak at all, so inclined was he to laugh, in spite of the agonies of 
the poor soul before him, and for whom he had a hearty pity and liking 
too. But each was looking at the matter with his or her peculiar eyes 
and view of morals, and the Major s morals, as the reader knows, were 
not those of an ascetic. 

*' I recommend you," he gravely continued, '* if you can, to seal it up 
— those letters ain't unfrequently sealed with wafers — and to put it 
amongst Pen's other letters, and let him have them when he calls for 
them. Or if we can^t seal it, we mistook it for a bill." 

'* I can't tell my son a lie," said the widow. It had been put silently 
into the letter-box two days previous to their departure from the Temple, 
and had been brought to Mrs. Pendennis by Martha. She had never 
seen Fanny's hand-writing, of course ; but when the letter was put into 
her hands, she knew the author at once. She had been on the watch 
for that letter every day since Pen had been ill. She had opened some 
of his other letters because she wanted to get at that one. She had the 
horrid paper poisoning her bag at that moment. She took it out and 
offered it to her brother-in-law. 

*' Arther Pendennis, Esq.,'' he read in a timid little sprawling hand- 
writing, and with a sneer on his face. " No, my dear, I won't read any 
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more. Bnt you, who hfnre usad il, may tell me wbat- the letter ctovteam 
-*-^mly pnyera for Ym hei^h in bad speiHng, you sa y* " on d a desbre tb 
see him ? Well — ^there *s no harm in that And ar yoo ask me "-•^ 
hero the* Ma^r bega» to look a little queer for his- O'Wn ^art, and pot on 
his demure look — " as you ask me, my dear, for in for matfo u , why, I 
don't mincl telfinff yon that— ^-^ihat^Morgtm, my man, has made 
some'^qmiieii negar^fing this affair, an^^ that^^my fiiend Doctor Good* 
enough dso looked into it " ■ qn d it appears that this person was greatly 
smitten with Arthur; that he pttel for her and iock her to Ysoxhall 
Gtodens, as Morgan heanil from an old aci{aaittCaince of Fen's^ and ours, 
an Irish gentleman, wfao-waov rery nearly once having the honour of 
bemg't he fr om an Irisfamttn, in fact; — ^thst the girl's father, &Tfolent 
man of istosckated habits, has beaten her mother, who persists in 
declaring her daughter's entire innocence to her husband on the one 
hand, while on the other she told Goodenough that Arthur had acted 
like a brute to her child. And so you see the story remains in a mystery. 
Will youhaive it cleflffed up? I have but to ask F^acBN} he will tell me 
at ence-'^eiB as honourable a man atf erer lived. 

" Honeundble ! *' said ftoe widow, with bitter so^m. " O, btodier, 
what is tMs" you call honour? If my boy has* been guilty, he must 
marry her. I would go down on my knees and pray him to do so." 

•* Good God ! are you mad? " screamed out the Major; and remem^ 
bering former passages in Arthur's history and Helen's, the truth came 
across his mind that, were Helen to make this prayer to her son, he 
wmdd many the giii: he was wild enough and obstinate enough to 
commit any folly when a woman he loved was in the case. " My dear 
sister, have you lost your senses*?" he conlanued (after an agitated 
pause, dimng^ which l3ie above dreary reftection crossed him), and in a 
softened time. What right have we to suppose that anything hais passed 
between ^Sasf girl and him ? Let 's see the letter. Her heart is break- 
ing; pray, prtiy, write to me-^home unhappy^^m^nd fether-^yotEr 
nurse — ^poor little Fanny — spelt, as you say, in a manner to outrage aU* 
sense of decorum. But, good heavens ! my dear, what ie l^ere in this ? 
only that the- little devil is making love to him still. Why she didn't 
come into his- chambers until he was so delirious that he didn't know 
her. Whatd'youcallem, Flanagan, tire laundress^ told Morgan, my man, 
so. 9be came in company of an old fellow, an old Mr. Bower, yrbxy came 
most kindly down te S<fflbrook and brought me away— by the way, I 
left him in the cab, and never paid the fere ; and dev'lish Idnd it was of 
him. No, tliere 's nothing in the story." 

••^Do you think so? Thank Heaven^thanfc Godf" Helen cried. 
1 11 take the letter to Arthur and ask him now. Look at him there. 
He 's on the tenface with Mr. Warrington. They are talking to some 
children. My boy was always fond of children. He 's ittnocent, thank 
God — thank God ! Let me go to him." 

Old Pendenttis had his own opinion. When he briskly took ihe not 
guilty side of the case, but a moment before, very likely the old gentle- 



niMi h$A a 4iiR3i 'C ni view hmn i\M yMdls h» ekosa to^achioeate, md 
jiliged of AitlivrliyiHMtt Im* himself ivmtMliave d^ If alie goes- to 
Atlhxtr, ttfd iM^ sjmlw ^ truth, as^ tlie ntseri will, it spoils all, he 
tlsmsght: Anil he taned oh9 nove^ eflbrti 

"^MydlNttv, good son^,** be snd, tekmg Helmi^ hmdattd Mssfaig'it, 
** m jfmtBom hB» not a e yB S Ht e^l ^oor wiHi tins affinr, tbi&k if yoa have 
any right to examine it. As you helieve him to he a man of fadfiour, 
Tvlnl fight haver y&n to dovht Me hoaentr m this instmee? Who is his 
aiMSSL ? An asionynottt seottiilfel nbe hae hroisight no vpetaSc efaaige 
aguiuot hioff. If tliere wef^-avf siiel^, wsfdchiY the gi^re parents have 
coflieiorfraiKl? H^ivnot'esiBed^vpoirte A»h«tf nBtf«7e»to>ente]taiin^an 
Si'MtiywtowS' floettiuliotf 7 ^^ ^ f*'^' heUsfing him guilty heciouse sr girl 
of that rank happened to he'in lae poefl» eeting ai nufSO'to hhn, hegsd 
yott might as ^1 insist i^en his marxyii^ ^uHdeat'd old- Lrish gin- 
dinikin^ hMsdfese, Mie. Fhuuigaiiw'* 

The mSim hunt out laugfaiBg Utawagb her teani«--«fae vietofy was 
gaaed hy i^e^cM general. 

<*Mflan>y Vim* Flan^pa, by CM^** he eo&eiAQed, tapping' her i^ender 
hflHi. **No. The hc^has' told you aethtffg about it, aad you know nothing 
about it. The hoy is imoeent-'^-ef course. And what, my goed soul, 
is the course for us to punoe? Suppose he" ie attached to this girlr*-^ 
don't look sod agam, it*» mcaely a sapposkioa — and begad a young fellow 
may have an attachment, mayn't he ? — ^Directly he gets well he will be 
at her again.'* 

^'He must eeuie home-! We must g# off diMctly to Fiureaks,'' the 
widow ciie J out; 

'^My good ereature^ he H bore hiUMelf «o ^iesith at Fanuaks. He 11 
have nothing to de but to thmk about his passien there. There 'e no 
plttse in the wuiid hrmekasag a Kttle passion iuto a big one, and when) a 
feitow feeds' on hk own thoughts^ like a dem'd knvefy country-house where 
theve'e solluug te- dow We' oiust occupy him: amnse^him: we must 
taiie hiu^ sibroad : he 's nev^sr been abroud except to Paris for a laik. 
We must tnwel akttle. SSe must have a nuvsevatblum^, totake great 
care of him, for Goodenougi: says he had a derlish narrow squeak of it 
(don't look frightened), and so you must come and watck: and I suppose 
you 11 take Miss Bell, asd I i^uM like to ask Warrington to come. 
ArlAiur 's devlisk fond e£ Waanngton. ISe can't do without Warrington. 
Warrlfigte&'s ftmily is one of the oldest in England, and he is one of 
the best young Mlews I ever met in my life. I like hun exeeedhtgly.'* 

'* DeeeMr. Wanringtsn kafiPWanythmg^abeiMr tMir-^liftis affiur^"' asked 
Helen. "He had been aw«y, I know, for two months bell»re it happened ; 
Pen wrote me soi"' 

" Not a wor d< ■ ! ■ ' I Ve asked hnn about it; I 've pmBped* hfm^. He 
never heard ei the transaetieB, ncTer; I pledge you my word;'* cried 
out the Major, in some alarm. '* And, my dear, I think you had much 
best not talk to him alMsiut it*— much bes(f not-«^f ce urse not : the 
sul^ect is most deiieate and painftd." 
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The simple widow took her brother's hand and pressed it "Thank 
you, brother,** she said. " You have been very, very kind to me. Ton 
hare given me a great deal of comfort 1 11 go to my room, and think 
of what you have said. This illness and these — ^ihese emotions — ^have 
agitated me a great deal ; and I *m not very strong, you know. But 
I *11 go and thimk God that my boy is innocent He u innocent. 
Isn't he, sir?" 

** Yes, my dearest creature, yes," said the old fellow, kissing her 
affectionately, and quite overcome by her tenderness. He looked after 
her as she retreated, with a fondness which was rendered more piquant, 
as it were, by the mixture of a certain scorn which accompanied it 
" Innocent ! " he said; *' I 'd swear, till I was black in the £ace, he was 
innocent, rather than give that good soul pain." 

Having achieved this victory, the fatigued and happy warrior laid 
himself down on the sofa, and put his yellow silk pocket-handkerchief 
over his face, and indulged in a snug little nap, of which the dreams, 
no doubt, were very pleasant, as he snored with refreshing r^ularity. 
The young men sate, meanwhile, dawdling away the sunshiny hours on 
the terrace, very happy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He was 
narrating to Warrington a plan for a new novel, and a new tragedy. 
Warrington laughed at the idea of his writing a tragedy ? By Jove, he 
would show that he could ; and he began to spout some of the lines of 
his play. 

The little solo on the wind instrument which the Major was peiform* 
ing was interrupted by the entrance of Miss Bell. She had been on a 
visit to her old friend. Lady Rockminstor, who had taken a summer 
villa in the neighbourhood ; and who, hearing of Arthur's illness, and 
his mother's arrival at Bichmond, had visited the latter ; and, for the 
benefit of the former, whom she didn't like, had been prodigal of grapes, 
partridges, and other attentions. For Laura the old lady had a great 
fondness, and longed that she should come and stay with her ; but Laura 
could not leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by constant 
watehing over Arthur's health, Helens own had suffered very consider- 
ably ; and Doctor Goodenough liad had reason to prescribe for her as 
w^ as for his younger patient 

Old Pendennis started up on the entrance of the young lady. His 
slumbers were easily broken. He made her a gallant speech — ^he had 
been full of gallantry towards her of late. Where had she been gather- 
ing those roses which she wore on her cheeks ? How happy he was to 
be disturbed out of his dreams by such a charming reality ! Laura had 
plenty of humour and honesty ; and these two caused her to have on 
her side something very like a contempt for the old gentleman. It 
delighted her to draw out his worldlinesses, and to make the old habitue 
of clubs and drawing-rooms tell his twaddling tales about great folks, 
and expound his views of morals. 

Not in this instance, however, was she disposed to be satirical. She 
had been to drive with Lady Hockminster in the Park, she said ; and 
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she hftd brought home game for Pen, and flowers for mamma. She 
looked very grave about mamma. She had just been with Mrs.* Pen- 
dennis. Helen was very much worn, and she feared she was very, yery 
ill. Her large eyes filled with tender marks of the sympathy which she 
felt in her beloyed friend's condition. She was alarmed about her. 
Could not that good — that dear Dr. Goodenough cure her? " 

" Arthur's illness, and other mental anxiety," the Migor slowly said, 
'* had, no doubt, shaken Helen." A burning blush upon the girl's f^ce 
showed that she understood the old man s allusions. But she looked 
him full in the £ice and made no reply. " He might have spared me 
that," she thought *' What is he aiming at in recalling that shame to me ? " 

That he had an aim in view is very possible. The old diplomatist 
seldom spoke without some such end. Doctor Goodenough had talked 
to him, he said, about their dear Mend's health, and she wanted rest 
and change of scene — yes, change of scene. Painful circumstances 
which had occurred must be forgotten and never alluded to ; he begged 
pardon for even hinting at them to Miss Bell — ^he never should do so 
again — ^nor, he was sure, would she. Everything must be done to 
soothe and comfort their friend, and his proposal was that they should go 
abroad for the autumn to a watering-place in the Rhine neighbourhood, 
where Helen might rally her exhausted spirits, and Arthur try and 
become a new man. Of course, Laura would not forsake her mother? 

Of course not. It was about Helen, and Helen only — ^that is, about 
Arthur too for her sake that Laura was anxious. She would go abroad 
or anywhere with Helen. 

And Helen having thought the matter over for an hour in her room, 
had by that time grown to be as anxious for the tour as any school-boy, 
who has been reading a book of voyages, is eager to go to "sea. 
, Whither should they go ? the farther the better — to some place so 
remote that even recollection could not follow them thither : so delight- 
ful that Pen should never want to leave it — ^anywhere so that he 
could be happy. She opened her desk with trembling fingers and 
took out her banker's book, and counted up her little savings. If more 
was wanted, she had the diamond cross. She would borrow from 
Laura again. " Let us go — ^let us go," she thought; " directly he can 
bear the journey let us go away. Come, kind Doctor Goodenough — 
come quick, and give us leave to quit England." 

The good Doctor drove over to dine with them that very day. " If 
you agitate yourself so," he said to her, " and if your heart beats so, 
. and if you persist in being so anxious about a young gentleman who is 
getting well as fast as he can, we shall have you laid up, and Miss 
Laura to watch you ; and then it will be her turn to be ill, and I should 
like to know how the deuce a doctor is to live who is obliged to come 
and attend you all for nothing ? Mrs. Goodenough is already jealous 
of you, and says, with perfect justice, that I fall in love with my patients. 
And you must please to get out of the country as soon as ever you can, 
that I may hare a little peace in my family." 
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'When tbd phm of going abroad nas ptopM e d ta Arthur* it ^ims 
veeeiyed by tlutt gmdonan witb tbe geaateet akeritgr and tentfmaiamn. 
He longed to be eff at oBoe. He kt ins mnateckios grow from that 
yeiy mement, in eider, I «Qppoae, tiMEt lie mAffsit ffat Us manth into 
tndnittgiDr aperlKtfVeBit^ and G^enuan prononeiatioB ; and iie was 
seriously dia^etod in Ida mind became ^ke sanalaebiaa, idben ikej 
oame, were of a deddedly rod eokmr. He had lodked Ibi ' i t aid to an 
autumn at Fairoaka ; and periiapB the idea af paasing two or three 
monies thero did not aoMiae the young man. ** 'Bamn is not a aeni^ 
apeak to ia the pkee/' he said to Wamngten. ^l can't siHnd <dd 
Portnian*« aeroiaaa, and pompous aUtev-dimer conTmBation. I know 
all old ^landera's istories about the Peninsriar var. The Clanrenngs 
aee the only Ofanatian peepie in tbe neighhomhaod, and Ihaff are not to 
be at home beibro CiiiiBtiaas, my uncle aays : beaidea, Warrington, I 
want to get ont of Hie oaontry. Whtist yon we anvay, oeofmind it, 
I had atemptalion, &om ^ihidi I aoa rery Ihankfel to hare eaci^ed, and 
which I eoant that area my ittneas came very Inekily to put an end to." 
And here he sanatad to hia friead the cirouaaataneea of the ^¥angdMll 
aiSair, with which rthe roader ia aheady aeqnanitod. 

Warrington hM^iad »rory g»re when he heaxd ^ub atovy. Putting 
the moral deUnqnancy out of the qneetien, he waa eRtremely glad ibr 
Arthur*a'sake that <the hitter had eaoaped from a danger mhax^ ni^t 
hare made his whole liie 'wrotohed ; "* wfaidi eertainly/' aaid Warrington, 
** would have ocoaabned the wretehedneaa and rain of the other party. 
And your mother and — and your friends — what a pain it ^would have 
been to tbem ! " ui^ed Pen's oompanain, little knowmg what gri^and 
imnoyanee these good people had aheady auffiared. 

" Not a ^wrd to n^ molher ! " Pen caied out, in a stato ef great alarm. 
^ She would never get oyer it. An eschtndre of diat sort would kill her, 
I do behevB. And," he added, with a knowing air^ -and as if, hhe a 
young rased of a Xiovelaoe, he had been eogi^ed in what axe failed 
n^ires de amtr, all his life ; ^'the best way, when a danger of that«ort 
menaoes, is not to &oe it, but to tarn one*e back on it and run.*' 

" And were you very much amittan ? " Warrington aaked. 

" Hm ! " said Lovelace. ** She dropped her his, but she was a dear 
little girl." 

O Clarissas of this life, O you poor litde ignorant vain foolish maidens ! 
if you did but know the way in whidd the Lovdaces apeak of you : if 
you could b»ti hear Jack talking to Tom across the eoffee-room <rf a 
Club ; or see Ked taking your poor little letters out of his cigar-case, 
apd handing them over to Ghariey, and Billy, and Harry across the 
mess-room table, you wordd not be so eager to write, or eo ready to 
listen ! There 's a sort of crime which is not complete unless the 
lucky rogue boasts of it afterwards ; and ihe man who betrays your 
honour in the first place, is pretty sure, remember that, to betray your 
secret too. 

" It 's hard to fight, and it 's easy to fell," Warrington aaid gloomily 
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<' Aud Afl jou, sagr, P^d^aois, ^htti a danger like tim is ioumxMnt, tbe 
heat way is to turn jour lan^ on k aud run/' 

After this little discourse upojia B^l^tAWut wiuch P^ ivould bave 
taLhdd a great deed wore eloquently a Bu>ntb baoki tbe eony^vsation 
reverted to tbe plans for going id)raad, and Artbur eagerly pressed bis 
friend to be of tbe party. WarriAgton was a part of tbe £Eunily-^i^ part 
of tbe cure. Arthur e^ he sbjould aot hav^ haJtf tbe plaasuxne wxtbout 
Warrington. 

But George said so, he ooeldn*t go. He must atop at knae and take 
Pen's place. Tbe other remarked that that wias needkas, lor Sbaiidoii 
was now come back to London, and Arthur was entitled 4x> a boluiay . 

" Don't press me," Warrington said, '* I esai't ff>, I Ve particalar 
engagements. I 'm best at home. I Ve not got the mpn^ to travel, that *s 
tbe long and short of it — ^for travelling «Qsts money, you know." 

This Uttle obstacle seemed fatal to Pen. He mentioaed it to bis 
mother : Mrs. Pendennis was very sorry ; Mr. WiMriagton bad been 
GXfi&^dmgJEy kind; but she supposed be knew best about bis aJESam. 
A^ tben^ no doubt, i^ reproached beiaelf, for ael&hiMiss iji wiabu^ 
to cany tb£ boy off and have him to bej»elf altogether. 

** What is this I bear from Pen, -my d«ar Mr. Wanington ?" the 
Major asked one day, when .the pair were alone aod after Warrington's 
objection bad been stated to him. *' Not go with us ? We oan't bear 
of such a tbing^^P<en won't get well without you. I promise you, I 'm 
not going to be his nurse. He must have somebody with him that 's 
stronger and gayer and better able to amuse bun than a rheumatic old 
fogy like me. I shall go to Carlsbad very likely, when I Ve seen you 
people settle down. Travelling costs nothing now-a-days^-or so little ! 
And — and pray, Warrington, remember that I was your father's very 
old friend, and if you and your brother are not on such terms as to 
enable you to — ^to anticipate your younger brother's allowance, I beg 
you to make me your banker, for hasn't Pen been getting into your 
debt these three weeks past, during which you have been doing what be 
informs me is bis work, with such exemplary talent and genius, begad? " 

Still, in spite of this kind offer and unheard-of generosity on tbe part 
of tbe Major, George Warrington refused, and said be would stay at 
home. But it was with a faltering voice and an irresolute accent which 
showed how much be would like to go, though his tongue persisted in 
saying nay. 

But the Major's persevering benevolence was not to be baulked in 
this way. At the tea-table that evening, Helen happening to be absent 
from the room for tbe moment, looking for Pen who bad gone to roost, 
old Pendennis returned to tbe charge and rated Warrington for refusing 
to join in their excursion. " Isn't it ungallant, Miss Bell?" be said, 
turning to that young lady. " Isn't it unfriendly ? Here we have been 
tbe happiest party in tbe world, and this odious selfish creature breaks 
it up!" 
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Miss Bell's long eye-lasbes looked doum towards ber tea-cup : and 
Warrington blushed bugelj but did not speak. Neither did Miss Bell 
speak : but when he blushed she blushed too. 

" You ask him to come, my dear," said the benevolent old gentleman, 
** and then perhaps he will listen to you — " 

" Why should Mr. Warrington listen to me ? " asked the young lady, 
putting the query to her tea-spoon seemingly and not to the Major. 

" Ask him; you have not asked him," said Pen's artless uncle. 

•* I should be very glad, indeed, if Mr. Warrington would come," 
remarked Laura to the tea-spoon. 

" Would you ? " said George. 

She looked up and said, ** Yes." Their eyes met. " I will go any- 
where you ask me, or do any thing," said Geoi^e, lowly, and forcing out 
the words as if they gave him pain. 

Old Fendennis was delighted ; the affectionate old creature clapped 
his hands and cried *' Bravo ! bravo ! It 's a bargain — a bargain, begad ! 
Shake hands on it, young people ! " And Laura, with a look full of 
tender brightness, piit out her hand to Warrington. He took hers ; 
his face indicated a strange agitation. He seemed to be about to speak, 
when, from Pen's neighbouring room Helen entered, looking at them 
as the candle which she held lighted her pale frightened iside, 

Laura blushed more red than ever and withdrew her hand. 

" What is it ?" Helen asked. 

" It 's a bargain we have been making, my dear creature," said 
the Major in his most caressing voice. " We have just bound over 
Mr. Warrington in a promise to come abroad with us." 

•* Indeed ! " Helen said. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN \TEICH FANNY ENOAOEa A NEW MEDICAL HAN. 

OULD Helen h&ie suspected that, 
with Pen's retumiDg strength, hia 
unhappy partial!^ for little Fanny 
would also reawaken ? Though 
she never spoke a word regarding 
that young person, after her con- 
versation with the Major, and 
though, to all appearance, she 
utterly ignored Fanny's existence, 
yet Mrs. Pendennia kept a parti- 
cularly close watch upon all 
Master Arthur's actions ; on the 
plea of ill-health, would e 
let him out of her sight ; and w 
especially anxious that he should 
be spared the trouble of all corre- 
spondence for the present at least. 
Very likely Arthur looked at his 
own letters with some tremor; 
very likely, as he received them at the family table, feeling his mother's 
watch upon him (though the good soul's eye seemed fixed upon her tea- 
cup or her book), he expected daily to see a little hand-writing, which 
he would have known, thoagh he had never seen it yet, and his heart 
beat as he received the letters to his address. Was he more pleased or 
ounoyed, that, day after day, his expectations were not realised ; and 
was his mind relieved, that there came no letter from Fanny? 
Though, no doubt, in these matters, when Lovelace is tired of Clarissa . 
(or the contrary), it is best for both parties to break at once, and each, 
after the failure of the attempt at union, to go hia own way, and puraue 
his course through life solitary ; yet our self-love, or our pity, or our 
sense of decency, does not like that sudden bankruptcy. Before we 
announce to the world that our firm of Lovelace and Co. can't meet its 
engagements, we try to make compromises : we have moiimful meetings 
of partners : we delay the putting up of the shutters, and the dreary 
announcement of tne failure. It must come : but we pawn our jewels 
to keep things going a little longer. On the whole, I dare say. Pen 
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was rather annoyed that he had no remonstrances from Fanny. 
What! could she part from him, and never so much as once look 
round ? could she sink, and never once hold a little hand out, or cry, 
** Help, Arthur ? " Well, well : they don't all go down who venture on 
that voyage. Some few drown when the vessel founders ; but most 
are only ducked, and scramble to shore. And the reader's experience 
of A. Pendennis, Esquire, of the Upper Temple, will enable him to 
state whether that gentleman belonged to the class of persons who were 
likely to sink or to swim. 

Though Pen was as yet too weak to walk half a mile; and might not, 
on account of his precious health, be trusted to take a drive in a carriage 
by himself and without a nurse in attendance ; yet Helen could not 
keep watch, over Mr. Warrington too, and had no authority to prevent 
that gentleman from going to London if business called him thither. 
Indeed, if he had gone and stayed, perhaps the widow, from reasons of 
her own, would have been glad; but she checked these selfish wishes 
as soon as she ascertained or owned them; and, rememberii^ 
Warrington's great regard and services, and constant friendship for her 
boy, received him as a member of her family almost, with her usual 
melancholy kindness and submissive ao^oiefieence. Yet somehow,, 
one morning when his a&irs called him to town, she divined what 
Warrington's errand was, and that he was gone to Londpn to get newa 
about Fanny for Pen. 

Indeed, Arthur had had some talk with his friend, and told him more 
at lai^e what his adventures had been mth Fanny (adventures which 
the reader knows already), and what were his feelings respecting hm:. 
He was very thankful that he had escaped the great danger, to which 
Warrington said Amen heartily : that he had no great fault wherewith 
to reproach himself in regard of his behaviour to her, but that if they 
parted, as they must, he would be glad to say a God bless her, and to 
hope that she would remember him kindly. In his discourse with 
Warrington he spoke upon these matters with so much gravity, and so 
much emotion, that George, who had pronounced himself most strongly 
for the separation too, began to fear that his friend was not so well 
cured as he boasted of being ; and that, if the two were to come together 
i^ain, all the danger and the temptation might havd to be fought once 
more. And with what result? ** It is hard to struggle, Arthur, and it 
is easy to fall," Warrington said : ** and the best courage for us poor 
wretches is to fly from danger. I would not have been what I am now, 
bad I practised what I preach." 

. " And what did you practise, George ?" Pen asked, eagerly. " I knew 
there was something. Tell us about it, Warrington." 

*' There w^s something that can't be mended, and that shattered 
my whole fortunes early," Warrington answered. " I said I would tell 
you about it some day. Pen: and will, but not now. Take the 
moral without the fable now. Pen, my boy; and if you want to see 
a man whose whole life has been wrecked, by an unlucky rock 
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against ^rfaich he stmck as a boy — ^here he is, Arthur : and so I 
warn you." 

We have shown bow Mr. Huxter, in writing borne to his Clayering 
Mends, mentioned that there was a fii^ionable club in London of 
which he was an attendant, and that he was. there in die habit of 
meeting an Irish officer of distinction, who, amongst other news, had 
giren that intdligence regarding Pendennis, which the young surgeon 
had transmitted to Ckrering. This club was no other than the Back 
Kitchen, where the disciple of Saint Bartholomew was accustomed to 
meet the General, the peculiarities of whose brogue, appearance, dis- 
position, and geB«ral conversation, greatly diverted many young gentle- 
mea who i^ed tlw Back Kitchen as a place of nightly entertainment 
and refreshment* Huxter, who had a fine natural genius for mimicking 
everything, wiMiher it was a fttvourite tragic or comic actor, a cock on a 
dunghill, a corkscrew going into a bottle and a cork issuing thence, or 
an Iri^ officer of genteel eonneotions who offered himself as an object 
of irnitaAion with only too much readiness, talked his talk, and twanged 
Ms poor old long bow whenever drink, a hearer, and an opportunity 
oecurted, studied our friend the General with peculiar gusto, and drew 
the honest fellow out many a night. A bait, consisting of sixpenny- 
worth of brandy and water, the worthy old man was sore to swallow : 
and under the influence of this liquor, who was more happy than he to 
tell his stories of his daughter's triumphs and his own, in love, war, 
drink, and polite society? Thus Huxter was enabled to present to his 
friends many pictures of Costigan : of Gostigan fighting a jewel in the 
Phaynix — of Costigan and his interview with the Juke of York— of 
Costigan at his sononlaw's teeble, surrounded by the nobilitee of his 
CDontree--^ Costigan, when crying drunk, at which time he was in the 
hi^it of confidentially lamenting his daughter*s ingratichewd, and 
stating that his grey hairs weje hastening to a praymachure greeve. 
And thus our Mend was the means of bringing a number of young 
fellows to the Back Kitchen, who consumed the landlord's liquors 
whilst they relished the General's peculiarities, so that mine host 
pardoned many of the latter's foibles, in consideration of the good 
which they broi:^t to his house. Not the highest position in life was 
this certainly, or one which, if we had a reverence for an old man, we 
would be anxious that he should occupy : but of this aged buffoon it may 
be mentioned that he had no particular idea that his condition of life 
was not a high one, and that in his whiskeyed blood there was not a black 
drop, nor in his muddled brains a bitter feeling, against any mortal 
being. Even his child, his cruel Emily, he would have taken to his 
heart and lorgiven with tears ; and what more can one say of the 
christian charity of a man than that he is actually ready to forgive 
those who have done him eveiy kindness, and with whom he is wrong 
in a dispute ? 

There was some idea amongst the young men who frequented the 
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Back Kitchen, and made tbemselyes merry with the society of Captain 
Costigan, that the Captain made a mystery regarding his lodgings for 
fear of duns, or from a desire of privacy, and Hyed in some wonderful 
place. Nor would the landlord of the premises, when questioned 
upon this suhject, answer any inquiries ; his maxim heing that he only 
kne|7 gentlemen who frequented that room, in that room ; that when 
they quitted that room, haying paid their scores as gentlemen, and 
hehayed as gentlemen, his communication with them ceased ; and that, 
as a gentleman himself, he thought it was only impertinent curiosity to 
ask where any other gentleman lived. Costigan, in his most intoxicated 
and confidential moments, also evaded any replies to questions or hints 
addressed to him on this subject : there was no particular secret about 
it, as we have seen, who have had more than once the honour of enter- 
ing his apartments, but in the vicissitudes of a long life he had been 
pretty often in the habit of residing in houses where privacy was neces- 
sary to his comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors would 
have brought him anything but pleasure Hence all sorts of legends 
wer^ formed by wags or credulous persons respecting his place of abode. 
It was stated that he. slept habitually in a watch-box in the city : in a 
cab at a mews, where a cab proprietor gave him a shelter : in the Duke 
of York's Column, &c., the wildest of these theories being put abroad by 
the facetious and imaginative Huxter. For Huxey, when not silenced 
by the company of '* swells," and when in the society of his own £riends, 
was a very different fellow to the youth whom we have seen cowed by 
Pen's impertinent airs, and, adored by his family at home, was the life 
and soul of the circle whom he met, either round the festive board or 
the dissecting table. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter was regaling himself 
with a cup of coffee at a stall in Covent Garden, having spent a delicious 
night dancing at Yauxhall, be spied the General reeling down Henrietta- 
street, with a crowd of hooting blackguard boys at his heels, who had 
left their .beds under, the arches of the river betimes, and were prowling 
about already for breakfast, and the strange livelihood of the day. The 
poor old General was not in that condition when the sneers and jokes 
of these young beggars had much effect upon him : the cabmen and 
watermen at the cab-stand knew him, and passed their comments upon 
him : the policemen gazed after him, and warned the boys off him, with 
looks of scorn and pity ; what did the scorn and pity of men, the jokes 
of ribald children, matter to the General ? He reeled along the street 
with glazed eyes, having just sense enough to know whither he was 
bound, and to pursue his accustomed beat homewards. He went to bed 
not knowing how he had reached it, as often as any man in London. 
He woke and found himself there, and asked no questions, and he was 
tacking about on this daily though perilous voyage, when, from his 
station at the cofijipe-stall, Huxter spied him. To note his friend, to pay 
his twopence (indeed, he had but eightpence left, or he would have had 
a dab from Yauxhall to take him home), was with the eager Huxter the 
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work of an instant — Coatigan dived down the alleys by Dnuy-lane 
Theatre, where gin-ahops, oyster-Bhopa, and theatrical wardrobes abound, 
the proprietors of which were now asleep behind their shutters, as the 
pink morning lighted up their cbimneys; and through these courts 
Huzter followed the Qeneial, until he reached Oldcastle-street, ia 
which is the gate of Shepherd's Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of home, a luckless slice of orange- 
peel came between the Geoeral's heel and the pavemeDt, and caused 
the poor old fellow to Ml backwards. 
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Huxter ran up to him instantly, and after a pause, during which the 
veteran, giddy with his fall aod his previous whiskey, gathered, as he 
beat might, Ins dizzy brains together, the young surgeon lifted up the 
limping General, and very kindly and good-naturedly offered to conduct 
him to his home. For some time, and in reply to the queries which 
tlie student of medicine put to him, the muzzy Qeneral refused to say 
where his lodgings were, and declared that tley were hard by, and that 
be could reach them without difficulty; and he dteengaged himself from 
Huxter'a arm, and made a rush, as if te get to hia own home unattended : 
but he reeled and lurched so, that the young sui^eon insisted upon 
accompanying him, and, with many soothing expressions and cheering 
and consolatory phrases, succeeded in getting the General's dirty old 
hand under what be called hie own fin, and led the old fellow, moaning 
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piteously, across the street. He stopped wheu he came to the ancient 
gate, ornamented with the armorial bearings of the venerable Shepherd. 
'* Here 'tis," said he, drawing up at the portal, and be made a sjuoeessful 
pull at the gate-bell, which presently brought out old Mr. Bolton, the 
porter, scowling -fiercely, and grumbling as he was used to d^ ^very 
morning when it became his turn to let in th&t early bird. 

Costigan tried to hold Bolton for a moment in genteel eonyarsation, 
but the other surlily would not. '* Don't b(^er me,*' he said; ''go tD 
your hown bed, Capting, and don't keep honest men out of theirs^" So 
the Captain tacked across the square and reached his own staircase, 
up which he stumbled with the worthy Huxter at his heels. Costigan 
had a key of his own, which Huxter inserted into the keyhole for him, 
so that there was no need to call up little Mr. Bows from the sleep into 
which the old musician had not long since fallen, and Huxter having 
aided to disrobe his tipsy patient, and ascertained that no bones 
were broken, helped him to bed, and applied compresses and water to 
one of his knees and Bfains, which, with the pair of trowsers which 
encased them, Costigan had severely torn in his fall. At the General's 
age, and with his habit of body, such wounds as he had inflicted on 
himself are slow to heal : a good deal of Inflammatioii ensued, and the 
old fellow lay ill for some ^ys suffering both pain and fever. 

Mr. Huxter undertook Oi^ case of his interesting patient with great 
confidence and alaority, and conducted it viib beooming skill. He 
visited his friend day itfter day, and eonaoled him with lively rattle 
and conversation, for the absaace of the society fdudi Costigan needed, 
and of which he was an ornament ; and he gave special instructions to 
the invalid's nurse about the quantity of whiakey which tba patiept was 
to take — instructiims which^ as the poor iM feUow coald not for many 
days get out of his bed er sofa himself^ be could sot by aoj means 
infringe. Bows, Mrs. Bolton, and our little friend Fanny, when able 
to do so, officiated at the General's bedside, and the old warrior was 
made as comfortable as possible under his calamity. 

Thus Huxter, whose affable manners and social turn made him 
quickly intimate with persons in whose society he fell, and whose over- 
refinement did not lead them to repulse the familiarities of this young 
gentleman, became pretty soon intimate in Shepherd's Inn, both with 
our acquaintances in the gaji*ets and those in the Porter's Lodge. He 
thought he had seen Fanny somewhere : he felt certain that he had : 
but it is no wonder that he should not accurately remember her» for 
the poor little thing never chose to tell him where she had met him : 
he himself had seen her at a period, when Ids own views both of 
persons and of right and wrong were clouded by the excitement of 
drinking and dancing, and also little Fanny was very much changed 
and worn by the fever and agitation, and passion and despair, which 
the past three weeks had poured upon the head of that little victim. 
Borne down was the head now, and very pale and wan the face ; and 
many and many a time the sad eyes had looked into the postman's. ^ 
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he came to the Iiin, and the sickened heart had stink as he passed 
vmLj. When Mr. Oostigan*s accident occurred, Fanny was rather glad 
to haTC «n opportunitj of being useful and doing something kind — some- 
thing that would make her forget her own little sorrows perhaps : she 
felt she bore them better whilst she did her duty, though I dare say 
many a tear dropped into the old Irishman's gruel. Ah, me ! stir the 
gruel well, and have courage, little Fanny! If eyeiybody who has 
sufifered from your complaint were to die of it straightway, what a fine 
year the undertakers would have ! 

Whether from compassion for his only patient, or delight in his 
society, Mr. Huxter found now occasion to visit Cosdgan two or three 
times in the day at least, and if any of the members of the Porter's 
Lodge family were not in attendance on the General, the young doctor 
was sure to have some particular directio'ns to address to those at their 
own place of habitation. He was a kind fellow ; he made or purchased 
toys for the children ; he brought them apples and brandy balls ; he 
brought a mask and frightened them with it, and caused a smile 
upon the £Aoe of pale Fanny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mrs. B., and 
was very intimate, familiar, and facetious with that lady, quite different 
from that ' aughty artless beast,' as Mrs. Bolton now denominated a 
certain young gentleman of our acquaintance, and whom she now 
vowed she never could abear. 

It was from this lady, who was very free in her conversation, that 
Huxter presently learnt what was the illness which was evidently 
preying upon little Fan, and what had been Pen's behaviour regarding 
her. Mrs. Bolton's account of the transaction was not, it may be 
imagined, entirdy an impartial narrative. One would have thought 
from her story that the young gentleman had employed a coarse of the 
most persevering and flagitious artifices to win the girl's heart, had 
broken the most solemn promises made to her, and was a wretch to be 
hated and chastised by every champion of woman. Huxter, in his 
present frame of mind respecting Arthur, and suffering under the 
latt^'s contumely, was ready, of course, to take all for granted that 
was said in the disfavour of this unfortunate convalescent. But why 
did he not write home to Glavenng, as he had done previously, giving 
an account of Pen's misconduct, and of the particulars regarding it, 
which had now come to his knowledge ? He once, in a letter to his 
brother-in4aw, announced that that nice young man, Mr. Pendennis^ 
had escaped narrowly from a fever, and that no doubt all Olavering, 
where he was so popular, would be pleased at his recovery; and he 
mentioned that he had an interesting case of compound fhicture, an 
o£&cer of distinction, which kept him in town ; but as for Fanny Bolton, 
he made no more mention of her in his letters-^no more than Pen 
himself had made mention of her. O you mothers at home, how much 
do you tbink you know about your kds ? How much do you think you 
know ? 

But with Bows, there was no reason why Huxter should not speak 
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bis mind, and bo, a yery short time after his conyersation mth Mrs. 
Bolton, Mr. Sam talked to the musician about his early aequaintance 
jdth Pendennis ; described him as a confounded conceited blackguard, 
and expressed a determination to punch his impudent head as soon as 
^▼er he shoulJ be well enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on his part spoke, and told his version of 
the story, whereof Arthur and little Fan were the hero and heroine ; 
how they had met by no contriyance of the former, but by a blunder 
of the old Irishman, now in bed with a broken shin — how Pen had 
acted with manliness and self-control in the business — how Mrs, Bolton 
was an idiot; and he related the conversation which he, Bowv, had had 
with Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the young man. Perhaps 
Bows's story caused some twinges of conscience in ^e breast of Pen's 
accuser, and that gentleman Trankly owned that he had been wrong 
with regard to Arthur, and withdrew his project for punching Mr. Pen- 
dennis's head. 

But the cessation of his hostility for Pen did not diminish Hoxter's 
attentions to Fanny, which unlucky Mr. Bows marked with his usual 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit. '* I have but to like anybody,** the 
old fellow thought, '* and somebody is sure to come and be preferred to 
me. It has been the same ill-luck with me since I was a lad, until 
now that I am sixty years old. What can such a man as I am expect 
better than to be laughed at ? It is for the young to succeed, and to 
be happy, and not for old fools like me. I *ye played a second fiddle all 
through life,** he said, with a bitter laugh ; " how can I suppose the 
luck is to change after it has gone against me so long ? ** This was the 
selfish way in which Bows looked at the state of a£Eairs : though few 
persons would have thought there was any cause for his jealousy, who 
looked at the pale and grief-stricken countenance of the hapless little 
girl, its object. Fanny received Huxter*s good-natured efforts at con- 
solation and kind attentions kindly. She laughed now and again at his 
jokes and games with her little sisters, but relapsed qmc^ly into a 
dejection which ought to have satisfied Mr. Bows that the new-comer 
had no place in her heart as yet, had jealous Mr. Bows been enabled to 
see with clear eyes. 

But Bows did not. Fanny attributed Pen*s silence somehow to 
Bows*s interference. Fanny hated him. Fanny treated Bows with 
constant cruelty and injustice. She turned from him when he spoke 
— she loathed his attempts at consolation. A hard life had Mr. Bows, 
and a cruel return for his regard. 

When Warrington came to Shepherd*s Inn as Pen's ambassador, 
it was. for, Mr. Bows*s apartments he inquired (no doubt upon a previous 
agreement with the principal for whom he acted in this delicate 
negotiation), and he did not so much as catch a glimpse of Miss Fanny 
when he stopped at the inn-gate and made his inquiry. Warrington 
was, of course, directed to the musician's chambers, and found him 
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tending the patient there, from whose ehamher he caode oat to wait 
upon his guest. We haye said that they had heen previously known to 
one another, and the pair shook hands with sufficient cordiality. After 
a little preliminary talk, Warrington said that he had come from his 
firiend Arthur Pendennis, and from his family, to thank Bows for his 
attention at the commencement of Pen*s illness, and for his kindness in 
hastening into tlie country to fetch the Migor. 

Bows replied that it was hut his duty : he had never thought to have 
seen the young gentleman alive again when he went in search of Pen's 
relatives, and he was veiy glad of Mr. Pendennis*s recoveiy, and that 
he had his friends with him. " Lucky are they who have friends, Mr. 
Warrington," said the musician. " I might he up in this garret and 
nohody would care for me, or mind whether I was alive or dead.*' 

** What 1 not the General, Mr. Bows ? " Warrington asked. 

" The General likes his whiskey-hottle more than anything in life," 
the other answered; "we live together from hahit and convenience; 
and he cares for me no more than you do. What is it you want to ask 
me, Mr. Warrington ? You ain*t come to visit me, I know very well. 
Nohody comes to visit me. It is ahout Fanny, the porter's daughter, 
you are come— I see that very well. Is Mr. Pendennis, now he has 
got well, anxious to see her again ? Does his lordship the Sultan propose 
to throw his 'andkerchief to her? She has been very ill, sir, ever since 
the day when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors — kind of a lady, 
wasn't it? The poor girl and myself found the young gentleman raving 
in a fever, knowing nobody, with nobody to tend him but his drunken 
laundress — she watched day and night by him. I set off to fetch his 
uncle. Mamma comes and turns Fanny to the right about Undo 
comes and leaves me to pay the cab. Carry my compliments to the 
ladies and gentleman, and say we are both very thankful, very. Why, 
a countess couldn't have behaved better, and for an apothecary's lady, 
as I'm given to understand Mrs. Pendennis was — I'm sure her 
behaviour is most uncommon aristocratic and genteel. She ought to 
have a double gilt pestle and mortar to her coach." 

It was from Mr. Huxter that Bows had learned Pen's parentage, no 
doubt, and if he took Pen's part against the young suiigeon, and Fanny's 
against Mr. Pendennis, it was because the old genUeman was in so 
savage a mood, that his humour was to contradict everybody. 

Warrington was curious, and not ill pleased at the musician's taunts 
and irascibility. " I never heard of these transactions," he said, ** or 
got but a very imperfect account of them from Major Pendennis. What 
was a lady to do ? I think (I have never spoken with her on the sub- 
ject) she had some notion that the young woman and my friend Pen 
w^re on-— on terms of — of an intimacy which Mrs. Pendennis cotild not, 
of course, recogmse^— ** 

" Oh, of course not, sir. Speak out, sir ; say yfbat you mean at once, 
that the young gentleman of the Temple had made a victim of the girl 
of Shepherd's Inn, eh? And so she was to be tamed out of doors-^or 
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brayed alire in the double gilt pestle and mortar, by Jove! No, 
Mr. Warrington, there was no such thing : there was no yictamising, or 
if there was, Mr. Arthur was the victim, not the girl. He is an honest 
fellow, he is, though he is conceited, and a puppy sometimes. He ean 
feel like a man, and run away from temptation like a man. I own it, 
though I suffer by it, I own it. He has a heart, he has : bat the girl 
hasn't, sir. That girl will do anything to win a man, and fling him 
away without a pang, sir. If she 's flung away herself, sir, she 11 feel it 
and ciy. She had a feyer when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors ; 
and she made love to the Doctor, Doctor Goodenough, who came to cure 
her. Now she has taken on with another chap — another sawbones, 
ha, ha ! d — it, sir, she likes the pestle and mortar, and hangs round 
the pill boxes, she *s so fond of 'em, and she has got a fellow from Saint 
Bartholomew's, who grins through a horse collar for her sisters, and 
charms away her melancholy. Go and see, sir : very likely he 's in the 
lodge now. If you want news about Miss Fanny, you must ask at the 
Doctor's shop, sir, not of an old fiddler like me — Good bye, sir 
There 'a my patient calling." 

And a voice was heard from the Captain's bed-room, a well-known 
voice, which said, " I 'd loike a dthrop of dthrink. Bows, I 'm thirstee." 
And not sorry, perhaps^ to hear that such was the state of things, and 
that Pen's forsaken was consoling herself, Warrington took his leave c^ 
the irascible musician. 

As luck would have it, he passed the lodge door just as Mr. Huxter 
was in the act of frightening the children with the mask whereof we 
have spoken, and Fanny was smiling languidly at his farces. Warrington 
laughed bitterly. "Are all women like that? " he thought. ** I think 
there 's one that 's not," he added, with a sigh. 

At Piccadilly, waiting for the Richmond omnibus, George fell in 
with Major Pendennis, bound in the same direction, and he told the 
old gentleman of what he had seen and heard respecting Fanny. 

Major Pendennis was highly delighted : and as might be expected 
of such a philosopher, made predsely the same observation as that which 
had escaped from Warrington. " All women are the same,*' he said. 
"La petite se console. Daymy, when I used to read "Telemaque" at 
school. Calypso nepouvait se consoler, — you know the rest, Warrington, — 
I used to say it was absard. Absard, by Gad, and so it is. And so 
she *s got a new soupirant has she, the little porteress? Dayvlish nice 
little girl. How mad Pen will be — eh, Warrington? But we must 
break it to him gently, or he 11 be in such a rage that he will be going 
after her again. We must menager the young fellow." 

" I think Mrs. Pendennis ought to know that Pen acted very well 
in the business. She evidently thinks him guilty, and according to 
Mr. Bows, Arthur behaved like a good fellow," Warrington said. 

" My dear Warrington," said the Major, with a look of some alarm. 
*' In Mrs. Pendennis's agitated state of health and that sort of thing, 
the best way, I think, is not to say a single word about the subject — or, 
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stay, leave it to me : and 1 11 talk to her — ^break it to her gentlj, jou 
know, and that sort of thing. I give you my word 1 will. And so 
Calypso's consoled, is she?" And he sniggered over this gratifying 
truth, happy in the comer of the omnibus during the rest of the 
journey. 

Pen was very anxious to hear from his envoy what had been the 
result of the latter's mission ; and as soon as the two young men could 
be alone, the ambassador spoke in reply to Arthur's eager queries. 

" You remember your poem, Pen, of Ariadne in Naxos," Warrington 
said ; " devilish bad poetiy it was, to be aure." 

" Apres ? " asked Pen, in a great state of excitement. 

'* When Theseus left Ariadne, do you remember what happened to 
her, young tMoYt ? " 

"It's a lie, it's a lie! You don't mean that!" cried out Pen, 
starting up, his face turning red. 

" Sit down, stoopid," Warrington said, and with two fingers pushed 
Pen baok into his seat again. "It's better for you as it is, young 
one ; " he said sadly, in xeply iD the savage flush in Arthur's &ee. 
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ORTHY Me^or Pendennis fulfilled 
his promiBe to Warriagton so far as 
to satisfy his omi conscience, and 
in eo far to ease poor Helen with 
regard to her son, as to make her 
understand that all connexion be- 
tween Arthur and the odious little 
gate-keeper was at an end, and that 
she need hare no &rther anxiety 
with respect to an imprudent at- 
tachment or a. d^rading marriage 
on Fen'a part. And Uiat young 
fellow's mind was also relieved 
' (after he had recovered the shock 
to his vanity) by thinking that Miss 
: Fanny was not going to die of love 
for him, and that no unpleasant 
consequences were to be appre- 
hended from the luckless and brief 
j^ — ^^ — r— ^E=r^- connexion. 

^'^^ So the whole party were free to 

carry into effect their projected Continental trip, and Anhur Pendennis, 
rentier, voyageant avec Madame Pendennis and Mademoiselle Bell, and 
George Warrington, particulier, ^e de 3S bus, taille 6 pieds (Anglais), 
figure ordinaire, cheveux noirs, barbe idem, Ac., procured passports from 
the consul of H. M. the King of the Belgians at Dover, and passed 
over bom that port to Ostend, whence the party took their way leisurely, 
visiting Bruges and Ghent on their way to Brussels and the Rhine. It is 
not our purpose to describe this oft-tiavelled tour, or Laura's delight at 
the tranquil and ancient cities which she saw for the first time, or 
Helen's wonder and interest at the Beguine convents which they 
visited, or the almost terror with which she saw the black-veiled nuns 
with outstretched arms kneeling before the illnminatod altars, and 
beheld the strange pomps and ceremonials of the Catholic worship. 
Bare-footed friars in the streets, crowned im^es of Sunts and Virgins 
in the churches before which people were bowing down and worshipping. 
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in direct defiance, as she held, of the written law ; priests in gorgeous 
robes, or lurking in dark confessionals, theatres opened, and people 
dancing on Sundays; — ^all these new sights and manners shocked and 
bewildered the simple oountiy lady; and when the young men, after 
their evening drive or walk returned to the widow and her adopted 
daughter, they found their books of devotion on the table, and at their 
entrance Laura would commonly cease reading some of the psalms or 
the sacred pages which, of all others, Helen loved. The late events 
connected with her son had cruelly shaken her; Laura watched with 
intense, though hidden anxiety, every movement of her dearest friend ; 
and poor Pen was most constant and affectionate in waiting upon his 
mother, whose wounded bosom yearned with love towards him, though 
there was a secret between them, and an anguish or rage almost 
on the mother's part, to think that she was dispossessed somehow 
of her son's heart, or that there were recesses in it which she must 
not or dared not enter. She sickened as she thought of: the sacred 
days of boyhood when it had not been so— when her Arthur's heart had 
no secrets, and she was his all in all : when he poured his hopes and 
pleasures, his childish griefs, vanities, triumphs into her willing and 
tender embrace ; when her home was his nest still ; and before fate, 
selfishness, nature, had driven him forth on wayward wings — to range 
an his own flight — to sing his own song — and to seek his own home and 
his own mate. Watching this devouring care and racking'disappointment 
in her friend, Laura once said to Helen, '**. If Fen had loved ine as you 
wished, I should have gained him, but I should have lost you, mamma, 
I know I should ; and I like you to love me best. Men do not know 
what it is to love as we do, T think," — ^and Helen, sighing, agreed to 
this portion of the young lady's speech, though she protested against 
the former part. For my part I suppose Miss Laura was right in both 
statements, and with regard to the latter assertion especially; that it is 
an old and received truism — ^love is an hour with us : it is all night 
and all day with a woman. Damon has taxes, sermon, parade, tailor's 
bills, parliamentary duties, and the deuce knows what to think of; 
Delia has to think about Damon — Damon is the oak (or the post), 
and stands up, and Delia is the ivy or the honeysuckle whose arms twine 
about him. Is it not so, Delia ? Is it not your nature to creep about 
his feet and kiss them, to twine round his trunk and hang there ; and 
Damon's to stand like a British man with his hands in his breeches 
pocket, while the pretty fond parasite clings round him ? 

Old Pendennis had only accompanied our friends to the water's edge, 
and left them on board the boat, giving the chief change of the little 
expedition to Warrington. He himself was bound on a brief visit to 
the house of a great man, a friend of his, after which sojourn he proposed 
to join his sister-in-law at the German watering-place, whither the parfy 
was bound. The Major himself thought that his long attentions to his 
sick family had earned for him a little relaxation — and though the best 
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of the partridges were thinned ofi^ the pheasants were still to he shot 
at Stillbrook, where the noble owner still was ; old Pendennia betook 
himself to that hospitable mansion and disported there with great 
comfort to himsell A royal Duke, some Ibreigneis of note, some 
illustrious statesmen, and some pleasant people visited it: it did the dkd 
fellow's heart good to see his name in the *' Morning Post " amongst the 
list of the extinguished compel^ which the Marquis of Stejne was 
entertaining at his country house at Stillhrook. He was a very useM 
and pleasant parsonage in a country house. He entertained the youg 
men with queer little anecdotes and ffrivoUei stories on their shootmg 
parties or in their smoking-room, where they laughed at him and with 
him. He was obsequious with the ladies of a morning, xa ihe fooms 
dedicated to them. He walked the new arrivals about the park and 
gardens, and showed them the earU du jKiys, and where there was the 
best view of the mansion, and where the most favourable point to look 
at the lake : he showed where the timber was to be felled, and where 
the old road went before the new bridge was built,, and the hill cat 
down; and where the pilace in the wood was where old Lcmd Lynx 
discovered Sir Phelim O'Neal on his knees before her ladyship, Ae» &c. ; 
be called the lodge keepers and gardeners by their names; he knew 
the number of domestics that sat down in the hoosekeeper's room, and 
how many dined in the servants' hall ; he had a word for everybody, 
and about everybody,, and a litUe against everybody. He was invcduable 
in a country house, in a word : and richly merited and idnjoyed his 
vacation after his labours. And perhaps whilst he was thus deservedly 
enjoying himseilf with his country friends, the Major was not ill- 
pleased at transferring to Warrington ' the command of the &mily 
expedition to the Continent, and thus perforce keeping him in 
the service of ibe ladies, -^a servitude which George was only too 
willing to undergo, for his Mend's sake, and for that of a society which 
he found doily more delightful. Warrington was a good German 
scholar, and was willing to give Miss Laura lessons in the language, 
who was very glad to improve herself, though Pen, for his part, was 
too weak or lazy now to resume his German studies. Warrington 
acted as courier and interpreter ; Warrington saw the ba^^age in and 
out of ships, inns, and carriages, managed the money matters, and put 
the little troop into marching order. Warrmgton found out where the 
English church was, and, if Mrs. Pendennis and Miss Laura were 
inclined to go thither, walked with great decorum along with them. 
Warrington walked by Mrs. Pendeimis's donkey, when that lady went 
out on her evening excursions; or took carriages for her; or got 
" Galignani " for her ; or devised comfortable seats under the lime trees 
for her, when the guests paraded after diimer, and the Kursaal band at 
the bath, where our tired friends stopped, performed their pleasant music 
under the trees. Many a fine whi^ered Prussian or French dandy, 
come to the bath for the '* Trente a quadrants,'* cast glances of longing 
towards the pretty fresh->colonred English girl who accompanied the pale 
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miow, and vrould have killed to take a turn with her at the galop or 
the waltz. Bot Laura did not appear in the ball-room, except once or 
twice, irhen Pen Touchsafed to mJk with her; and as for Warrington, that 
rough diamond had not had the polish of a danoing-inaster, and he did not 
know how to waltz, — thot^h he would have hked to learn, if he could 
have had auch a partner as Laura. — Such a partner ! paha, what had 
a stiff bachelor to do with partners and waltzing ? what was he about, 
daudQg attendance here ? drinking in sweet pleaaore at a risk he knows 
not of what after sadness, and regret, and lonely longing ? But yet 



he staid on. Yon would have said he was the widow's son, to watch his 
constant care and watchfiilnesa of her ; or that be was an adventurer, 
and wanted to many her fortune, or, at any rato, that be wanted some 
very great treasure or benefit from her,— ^ind very likely he did, — for 
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onrs, as the reader has possibly already discovered, is a Selfish Story, 
and almost every person, according to his nature, more or less generous 
than George, and according to the way of the vrorld as it seems to 
us, is occupied about Number One. So Warrington selfishly devoted 
himself to Helen, who selfishly devoted herself to Pen, who selfishly 
devoted himself to himself at this present period, having no other 
personage or object to occupy him, except, indeed, his mother^s health, 
which gave him a serious and real disquiet; but though they sate t(^ether, 
they did not talk much, and the cloud was always between them. 

Eveiy day Laura looked for Warrington, and received him with more 
frank and eager welcome. He found himself talking to her as he didn't 
know himself that he could talk. He found himself performing acts of 
gallantry which astounded him after the performance : he found himself 
looking blankly in the glass at the crow's-feet round his eyes, and at 
some streaks of whito in his hair, and some intrusive silver bristles in 
his grim, blue beard. He found himself looking at the young bucks at 
the bath — at the blond, tight-waisted Germans — at the capering 
Frencho^en, with their lacquered moustachios and trim varnished 
boots — ^at the English dandies, Pen amongst them, with their calm 
domineering air, and insolent languor : and envied each one of these 
some excellence or quality of youth, or good looks, which he possessed, 
and of which Warrington felt the need. And every night, as the night 
came, he quitted the little circle with greater reluctance ; and, retiring 
to his own lodging in their neighbourhood, felt himself the more lonely 
and unhappy. The widow could not help seeing his attachment. She 
understood, now, why Major Pendennis (always a tacit enemy of her 
darling project) had been so eager that Warrington should be of their 
party. Laura frankly owned her great, her enthusiastic, regard for 
him : and Arthur would make no movement. Arthur did not choose 
to see what was going on; or did not care to prevent, or actually 
encouraged, it. She remembered his often having said that he could 
not understand how a man proposed to a woman twice. She was in 
torture — at secret feud with her son, of all objects in the world the 
dearest to her — ^in doubt, which she dared not express to herself, 
about Laura — averse to Warrington, the good and generous. No 
wonder that the healing waters of Bosenbad did not do her good, or 
that Doctor von Glauber, the bath physician, when he came to visit 
her, found that the poor lady made no progress to recovery. Meanwhile 
Pen got well rapidly ; slept with immense perseverance twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four ; ate huge meals ; and, at the end of a couple of 
months, had aJmost got back the bodily strength and weight which 
he had possessed before his illness. 

After they had passed some fifteen days at their place of re9t and 
refreshment, a letter came from Major Pendennis announcing his 
speedy arrival at Bosenbad, and, soon after the letter, the Major himself 
made his appearance accompanied by Moi^an his faithful valet, without 
whom the old gentleman could not move. When the Major travelled 
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he wore a jaanty and javenile travelling costume ; to see his back still 
you would have taken him for one of the young fellows whose slim 
waist and youthful appearance Warrington was beginning to envy. 
It was not until the worthy man began to move, that the observer 
remarked that Time had weakened his ancient knees, and had unkindly 
interfered to impede the action of the natty lit^e varnished boots in 
which the gay old traveller still pinched his toes. - There were magnates 
both of our own country and of foreign nations present that autumu at 
Eosenbad. The elder Fendennis read over the strangers' list with 
great gratification on the night of his arrival, was pleased to find 
several of his acquaintances among the great folks^ and would have the 
honour of presenting his nephew to a German Grand Duchess, a 
Russiltn^ Princess, and an English Marquis, before many days were 
over : nor was Pen by any means averse to making the acquaintance 
of these great personages, having a liking for polite life, and all the 
splendours and amenities belonging to it. That very evening the 
resoltite old gentleman, leaning on his nephew's arm, made his appear- 
ance in the halls of the KursaaJ, and lost or won a napoleon or two at 
the table of Trente et quarante. He did not play to lose, he said, or to 
mn, but he did as other folks did, and betted his napoleon and took 
his luck as it came. He pointed out the Russians and Spaniards 
gambling for heaps of gold, and denounced their eagerness as something 
sordid and barbarous ; an English gentleman should play where the 
fashion is play, but should not elate or depress himself at the sport ; 
and he told how he had seen his friend the Marquis of Steyne, when 
Lord Gaunt, lose eighteen thousand at a sitting, and break the bank 
three nights running at Paris, without ever showing the least emotion 
at his defeat or victory — '* And that s what I call being an English 
gentleman, Pen, my dear boy," the old gentleman said, warming as he 
prattled about his recollections — " what I call the great manner only 
remains with us and with a few families in France." And as Russian 
Princesses passed him, whose reputation had long ceased to be doubtful, 
and damaged English ladies, who are constantly seen in company of 
their faithful attendant for the time being in these gay haunts of 
dissipation, the old Major, with eager garrulity and mischievous reHsh, 
told his nephew wonderful particulars regarding the lives of these 
heroines; and diverted the young man with a thousand scandals. 
Egad, he felt himself quite young again, he remarked to Pen, as, 
rouged and grinning, her enormous chasseur behind her bearing her 
shawl, the Princess Obstropski smiled and recognised and accosted 
him. He remembered her in *14 when she was an actress of the 
Paris Boulevard, and the Emperor Alexander's aide-decamp Obstropski 
(a man of great talents, who knew a good deal about the Emperor 
Pitul's death, and was a devil to play) married her. He most courteously 
and respectfully asked leave to call upon the Princess, and to present 
to her his nephew, Mr. Arthur Pendennis ; and he pointed out to the 
latter a half-dozen of other personages wbose names were as famous, 
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and itkoee IiMteriea were as edtfyiog. Wlui tnuld poor Hdea' 
luve thov^t, contd tha hive heard tliote talei, 6> knovm to vhat 



kind of people her brother-in-l&w was presenting her sou? Only 
once, leaning on Arthur's arm, she hod passed through the roouL 
\there the green tables were prepared for play, and the croakiiig orovipiers 
were callhij; oat then: fatal words of Ihuge gagne and CovUur perd, 
3he had stanmk terrified out of the pandemonium, implonng Fen, ez- 
tOTting from him a promise, on his word of honour, that he would never 
pky at those tables; and the scene which so frightened the simple 
widow, only amused the worldly old Tetaran, and made him young 
again I He could breathe the air cheerfoUy which stifled her. Her 
right was not his right : his food was her poison. Human cieatured 
are constituted thus difieist^y, and with this Tariety tho marrellous 
world is peopled. To the credit of Mr. Pen, let it be said, that he kept 
honestly th4 promise made to bis mother, and stonily told his ondeof 
his intontion to abide by it. 

When the Mqor arrived, his presence somehow cast a damp upon at 
iMSt three of the persons of our little party — upon Laura, who had 
anything bat respect for him ; npon Warrington, whose manner towards 
him showed an involuntary haughtiness and ctmtempt ; and upon the 
timid and alarmed widow, who dreaded lest he should interfere with her 
dai^g, though almost deepwnte, projects for her boy. And, indeed, the 
Major, unknown to himseU', was the bearer of tjdhigs which were to 
bring about a catastrophe in the aftairs of all our fliends. 
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Pen initi bis two ladies bad apartnieiifts in tbe town of Eodenbad; 
bonest Warringtoii had lodgings bard by ; tbe Mcjor, on arrival at 
Boaenbad, bad, as befitted big dignity, taken up bis quarters at one 
of tbe great botels, at tbe Roman Emperor or tbe Four Seasons, 
wbere two or tbree hundred gamblers, pleasure-seekers, or invalids, 
sate down and over-ate tb^nselves daily at tbe enormous table d'hote. 
To tbia hotd Fen went on tbe morning after tbo Migor's arrival, 
dutifully to pay bis respects to bis uncle, and found the latter's sitting- 
room duly prepared and arraiiged by Mr. Morgan, with the Major's bats 
brushed, and bis coats laid out : bia dispateb-boxes and ttmbrella-cases, 
his guide-books, passporta, maps, and other elaborate necessaries of the 
English traveller, a}l to trim and ready as they could be in their master's 
own room in Jermyn-street. Everything was ready, from the medicine- 
bottle fresh filled fitom the pbarfnacien's» down to ^e old fellow's prayer- 
book, without which be ney&t travelled, for he made a point of appearing 
at the English church at every place which be bonouz^d with a stay. 
"Everybody did it," be said; "every English gentleman did 2t>"and 
this pious man would as soon have thought of not calling, upon the 
English ambassador in a continental town, as of not showing hi^elf at 
the naticmal place of worship. 

Tbe old gentleman had been to take one of tbe baths for which 
Bosenfaad is &mou8, and which everybody takes, and his after-bath 
toilet was not yet completed when Pen arrived* Tbe elder called out 
to Arthur in a cheery voice from the inner apartment, in which he and 
Morgan were engaged^ and tbe Valet presently came in, bearing a little 
packet to Pen's address^*Mr. Arthur's letters and papers, Morgan said, 
which he had brought from Mr. Arthur's chambers in London, fmd 
which consisted chiefly of numbers of the " Pall Mall Gazette," which 
our Mend Mr. Finucane tboiJ^bt his coUahorateur would like to see. 
The papers w^e tied together : the letters in an envelope, addressed to 
Pen, in the last-named gentleman's handwriting. 

Amongst the letters th^re was a little note addressed, as a former 
letter we have heard of had been, to " Arther Pendennis, Esquire," which 
Arthur opened with a stiEtrt and « blush, and read with a very keen pang 
of interest, and sorrow, and regard. She had come to Arthur's hous^« 
Fanny Bolton said-^nd found that he was gone— gone away to 
Germany without ever leaving a word for her— or answer to her last 
letter, in which she {>r6yed but for One word- of kindness — or the books 
which be had promised her in happier times, before be was ill, and 
which she should like to keep in remembrance of Mm. She said she 
would not reproach those who bad found her at his bedside when he 
was in tbe^&Ver, and knew nobody, and who had turned the poor girl 
away without a word'. She thought 'she should liave died, she said, of 
that, but Doctor Goodenough had kindly tended her, and kep her Hfe, 
when, perhaps, the keeping of it was of no good, and she forgave every- 
body : and aii for Arthur, fibe would pray for hita for ever. And when 
be was so ilU and they cut off his bidr, sbe had made so free as to keep 
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one little lock for herself, and that she owned. And might she still 
keep it, or would his mamma order that that should be gave up 
too? She was willing to obey him in all things, and couldn't but 
remember that once he was so kind, oh ! so good and kind ! to his 
poor Fanny. 

When Major Pendennis, fresh and smirking from his toilet, came 
out of his bed-room to his sitting-room, he found Arthur, with this note 
before him, and an expression of savage anger on his face, which sur- 
prised the elder gentleman. " What news from London, my boy? 
he rather faintly asked ; " are the duns at you that you look so glum? 

•* Do you know anything about this letter, sir ? " Arthur asked. 

«* What letter, my good sir ? " said the other diily, at once perceiving 
what had happened. 

" You know what I mean — about, about Miss — about Fanny Bolton 
— the poor dear little girl," Arthur broke out. " When was she in my 
room ? Was she there when I was delirious — I fancied she was — ^was 
she ? Who sent her out of my chambers ? Who intercepted her letters 
to me? Who dared to do it ? !Did you do it, uncle ? " 

" It *s not my practice to tamper with gentlemen's letters, or to answer 
damned impertinent questions," Major Pendennis cried out, in a great 
tremor of emotion and indignation. " There was a girl in your rooms 
when I came up at gceat personal inconvenience, daymy — and to meet 
with a return of this kind for my affection to you, is not pleasant, by 
Gad, sir— not at all pleasant" 

"That's not the question, sir," Arthur said hotly — "and — and, I 
beg your pardon, uncle. You were, you always have been, most kind to 
me : but I say again, did you say anjrthing harsh to this poor girl ? Did 
you send her away from me ?" 

" I never spoke a word to the girl," the uncle said, " and I never sent 
her away from you, and know no more about her, and wish to know no 
more about her, than about the man in the moon." 

" Then it 's my mother that did it," Arthur broke out. " Did my 
mother send that poor child away ? " 

" I repeat I know nothing about it, sir/' the elder said testily. "Let *s 
change the subject, if you please." 

" I '11 never forgive the person who did it," said Arthur, bouncing up 
and seizing his hat. 

The Mfyor cried out, " Stop, Arthur, for God's sake, stop ;" but 
before he had uttered his sentence Arthur had rushed out of the room, 
and at the next minute the Major saw him striding rapidly down the 
street that led towards his home. 

" Get breakfast ! " said the old fellow to Morgan, and he wagged his 
head and sighed as he looked out of the window. " Poor Helen — ^poor 
soul ! There 11 be a row. I knew there would : and begad all the fat 's 
in the fire." 

When Pen reached home he only found Warrington in the ladies' 
drawing-room, waiting their arrival in order to conduct them to the 
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room where the little English colony at Bosenbad held their Sunday 
church. Helen and Laura had not appeared as yet ; the former was 
ailing, and her daughter was with her. Pen's wrath was so great 1hat 
he could not defer expressing it. He flung -Fanny's letter across the 
table to his friend. ^* Look there, Warrington," he said ; " she tended 
me in my illness, she rescued me out of ^e jaws of death, and this is 
the way they have treated the dear little creature. They have kept 
her letters from me ; they have treated me like a child, and her like a 
dog, poor thing ! My mother has done this." 

'* If she has, you must remember it is your mother," Warrington 
interposed. 

^* It only makes the crime the greater, because it is she who has 
done it," Pen answered. '* She ought to have been the poor girl's 
defender, not her enemy : she ought to go down on her knees and ask 
pardon of her. I ought ! I will ! I am shocked at the cruelty which 
has been shown her. What ? She gave me her all, and this is her 
return ! She sacrifices everything for me, and they spurn her." 

*' Hush ! " said Warrington, '* they can hear you from the next room." 

'* Hear ; let them hear ! " Pen cried out, only so much the louder. 
*' Those may overhear my talk who intercept my letteis. I say this 
poor girl has been shamefully used, and I will do my best to right her; 
I will." 

The door of the neighbouring room opened, and Laura came forth 
with pale and stem face. She looked at Pen with glances from 
which beamed pride, defiance, aversion. " Arthur, your mother is very 
ill," she said ; " it is a pity that you should speak so loud as to disturb 
her." 

" Itis a pity that I should have been obliged to speak at all," Pen 
answered. *' And I have more to say before I have done." 

'* I should think what you have to say will hardly be fit for me to 
hear," Laura said, haughtily. 

** You are welcome to hear it or not, as you like/' said Mr. Pen. 
" I shall go in now and speak to my mother." 

Laura came rapidly forward, so that she should not be overheard by 
her friend within. " Not now, sir," she said to Pen. " You may 
kill her if you do. Your conduct has gone far enough to make her. 
wretched." 

" What conduct ? " cried out Pen, in a fury. " Who dares impugn 
it ? Who dares meddle with me ? Is it you who are the instigator of 
this persecution ? " 

" I said before it was a subject of which it did not become me to 
hear or to speak," Laura said. *' But as for mamma, if she had acted 
otherwise tlmn she did with regard to — to the person about whom you 
seem to take such an interest, it would have been I that must have 
quitted your house, and not that — that person." 

" By heavens ! this is too much," Pen cried out, with a violent 
execration. 
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^ Peiliaps that is "vdiat you -wished,** Laura flaid, tossing her head up. 
** No more .of this, if you please; I am nol aoeustomed to hear such 
sul)gdets spoken of in snoh kmgoage ; ^ and with a stately curtsey the 
young lady passed to her friend's room, looking heif adversary ftdl in 
the face as she retreated and eiesed the door upon him. 

Pen was bewildered with wonder, perplexi^, fuiy, at this monstrous 
^iid unreasonable persecution. He burst out hito a loud and bitter 
laugh as Laura quitted him, and witli sneers and rei4]»gs, as a man 
who jeers under an operation, ridiculed at once hm own pain and hk 
l^rsecutor's anger, l^e laugh, which was one of bitter humour, and 
no unmanly or unkindly expression of suffering under most cruel and 
unmerited torture, was heard in the next apartment, as some of his unlucky 
f>revious expressions had been, and, like them, entarely nusintefpreHed 
by the hecu^rs. It struck like a dagger into the wounded and tender 
heart of Helen ; it pierced Laura, and infkmed the high-spirited girl 
with scorn and anger. *' And it was to l^s hardened libertme,** 
she thought—^" to this boaster of low intrigues, that I had giTon 
my heart away.'* *' He breaks the most sacred laws/* thought 
Helen. " He prefn^ the creature of his passion to his own mother; 
and when he is upbruded^ he laughs, and gloried in his cnme. ' She 
gave me her all,' I. heard him say it,** argued the poor widow ; *' and 
he boasts of it, and laughs, and breaks his mother's heart," The 
emotion, the shame, the grief, the mortification almost kSled her. 
She felt she should die of his unkindness. 

Warrington thought of Laura's speech — ^"Perhaps that is'lvhat you 
wished." " She love& Pen still," he said. *f It was jealousy made 
her speak."—" Come away. Pen. Come away, and let us go to church 
and get calm. You must explain tins matter to your mother. She 
does not appear to know the truth : nor do you quite, my good fellow. 
Ck)me away, and let us talk about it** And again he muttered to himself, 
"'Perhaps that is what you wished.* Yes, she loves him. Why 
shouldn't she kve him ? Whom else would I have her love ? What can 
she be to me but the dearest and the fairest and the best of wi6men? '* 

So, leaving the women similarly engaged within, the two gentlemen 
walked away, each occujHod with his own thoughts^ and silent for a^ 
eonsiderable space. **' I must set this matter right,'* thought honest 
George, " as she loves him still; — I must set his mind right about the 
other woman.*' And with this diaritable thought, the good fellow 
began to tell more at large what Bows had said to him regarding Misft 
Bolton's behaviour and fickleness, and he described how the ^rl was 
no better than a little light-minded fiirt ; and, perhaps, he exaggerated 
the good humour and eontentedness which he had himself, as he 
thought, witnessed in her behaviour in the scene with Mr. Huxter. 

Now, all Bows's statements had been coloured by an insane jealousy 
and rage on that old man's part ; and instead of allaying Pen's renascent 
desire to see his little conquest again, Warrington*s accounts inflamed 
and angered Pcndennis, and made him more anxious than before to set 
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himself right, as he persisted in phrasing it, with Fauoy. They arrived 
at the church-door presently; but scarce one word of the service, and 
not a syllable of Mr. Shamble's sermon, did either of them comprehend, 
probably — so much was each engaged with his own private speculations. 
The Major came up to them after the service^ with his well-brushed hat 
and wig, and his jauntiest, most cheerful, air. He complimented them 
upon being seen at church; again he said that every comme-ilfatu 
person made a point of attending the Sa|;Ush service abroad ; and he 
walked back with the young men, prattling to them in garrulous good- 
humour, and making bows to his aequaintaaces as they passed ; and 
thinking innocently that Pen and George were both highly del^hted by 
Tm anecdotes, which they suflfofed to run on in a soomful and silent 
aequieseenee. 

At the time of Mr. Shamblels sermon (an enntic Anglican divine, 
liked lor the season at places of English resort, and addicted to debts, 
lllrinldng, and even to roulette, it was said), Pen, -chafing under the 
persecution which his womankind inflicted upon him* had been meditat- 
ing ft great act of i«volt and of justice, as he had woiiied hinHielf -up to 
befiere; and Warrington on his part had been thinking -^hat n crisis 
In his affidrs bad likewise come, and that it was neeeasary for him to 
break away from a eonnexfon which every day made more and more 
wretched and dear to him. Yes, ihe time was come. He took those 
ftital word«, ** Perhaps that is what you wiished," as a text for a gloomy 
homily, which he preached to himiself, in the dark pew of his own heart, 
whilst Mr. Shamble was feeb!y giving utterance to his sermon. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"VAIBOASB TO LET." 

UB poor ^idow (with the assistance of. her 
faithful Martha of Fmroaks, who lushed and 
n'ondared at the German ways, and super- 
intended the affurs of the eimple househohl) 
bad made a little feast in honour of Major 
' Pendeunis'e arrival, of which, honsver, only 
the Major and his two younger friends partook, 
for Helen sent to say that she was too unwell 
to dine at their table, and La<jra bore her 
company. The Major talked for the party, 
and did not perceive, or choose to perceive, what a gloom and silence 
pervaded the other two sharers of the modest dinner. It woe evening 
before Helen and Laura came into the sitting-room to join the company 
there. She came in leaning on Laura, with her hack to the waning 
light, BO that Arthur could not see how pallid and woe-stricken her face 
was, and as she went up to Fen, whom ehe had not seen during the 
day, and placed her fond arms on his shoulder and kissed him tenderiy, 
Laura left her, and moved away to another part of the room. Pen 
remarked that his mother's voice and her whole frame trembled, her 
hand was clammy cold as she put it np to his forehead, piteously 
embracing him. The spectacle of her misery only added, somehow, to 
the wrath and testiness of the young man. He scarcely returned the 
kiss which the suffering lady gave him : and the countenaiice with 
which he met the appeal of her look was hard and crueL " She 
persecutes me," he thought within himself, " and she comes to me with 
the air of a martyr." " You look very ill, my child," she said, " I don't 
like to see you look in that way." And she tottered to a sofa, still 
holding one of his passive hands in her thin cold clinging fingers. 

" I have bad much to annoy me, mother." Pen said, with a throhhing 
breast: and as he spoke Helen's heart began to be^t so, that she sate 
almost dead and speechless with terror. 

Warrington, Laura, and Major Pendennie, all remained breathless, 
aware that the storm was about to break. 

" I have had letters from I^ndon," Arthur continned, " and one that 
has given me more pain than I ever had in my life. It telb me that 
former letters of mine have been intercepted and purloined away from 
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me ; — ^that — ^that a young creature who has shown the greatest love and 
care for me, has been most cruelly used by — by you, mother." 

" For God*s sake stop," cried out Warrington. " She 's ill— don't 
you see she is ill?'* 

" Let him go on," said the widow, faintly. 

" Let him go on and kill her," said Laura, rushing up to her mother's 
side. " Speak on, sir, and see her die." 

" It is you who are cruel," cried Pen, more exasperated and more 
savage, because his own heart, natundly soft and weak, revolted indig- 
nanUy at the ii\]ustice of the veiy suffering which was laid at his door. 
** It is you that are cruel, who attribute all this pain to me : it is you 
who are cruel with your wicked reproaches, your wicked doubts ot me, 
your wicked persecutions- of those who love me,^^ — yes; those who love 
me, and who brave everything for me, and whom you despise and 
trample upon because they are of bwer degree than you. Shall I tell 
you what I will do,-*-what I am resolved to do, now that I know what 
your c<»iduct has been ?-t-I will go back to this poor girl whom you 
turned out of my doors, and ask her to come back and share my home 
with^me. I'll defy the pride which persecutes her, and the pitiless 
suspicion winch insults her and me." 

"Do yourmean, Pen, Ihat you — " here the widow, with eager eyes 
and outstretdied bands, was breaking out, but Laura stopped her ; 
'* Silence, hushy dear mother," she cried, and the widow hushed. Savagely 
SB Pen i^ke, she was only too eager to hear what more he had to* say. 
": Go oii,iArtlmr, go on, Arthur," was all she said, almost swooning away 
as Bke spoke. 

'* By Gad, I say he shan't go on, or I won't hear him, by Gad," the 
MigoF said, trembling too in his wrath. *' If you choose, sir, after all 
we've done for you, after all I *ve done for you myself, to insult your 
mother and disgrace your name, by allying yourself with a low-bom 
kitchen-^1, go and do it, by Gad, — ^but let us, ma'am, have no more to 
do withhim. I wash my hands of you, sir, — I wash my hands of you* 
I *m an old fellow,-— 'I ain't long for this world. I come of as ancient 
and honourable a family as any in England, by Gad, and I did hope, 
before I went off the hooks, by Gad, that the fellow that I 'd liked, and 
brought up, and nursed through life, by Jove, would do something to 
show me that our name^-yes, the name of Pendennis, by Gad, was left 
undishonoured behind us, but if he won't, dammy, I say, amen. By 
G — > both my father and my brother Jack were the proudest men in 
Ei^land, and I never would have thought that there would come this 
disgrace to my name,^— never — and-^ard I 'm ashamed that it's Arthur 
Pendennis." The old fellow's voice here broke off into a sob : it was 
a second time that Arthur had brought tears from those wrinkled lids. 
, The sound of his breaking voice stayed Pen's anger instantly, and 
he stopped pacing the room, as he had been doing until that moment. 
Laura was by Helen's sofa ; and Warrington had remained hitherto an 
almost sUent, but not uninterested spectator of the family storm. As 
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the parties were talkisg, it had grcmn almost desk; and after^ifaB Ml 
-whidi Bocceeded the paasionate ontbieak of the Mbqot, 6eo«ge% de<^ 
voice, as it here broke tremhKng into the tirflight room, was heard 
nvith no small emotion by all. 

** Will you let me tell you somethiBg abotit myself, my kind fiienda? " 
he mad, — ** youi hare been so good to me, ma'am*-*yoa have been so 
kind to me, Laura — ^I hope I may eaU you so «ometimes — ^iny deat 
Pen and I have been each friends that— 4hat I have long mated to 
t^ you my story such as it is, and irovdd have told it to joiz earlier 
but that it is a sad one tnd. contains another^ secret. However, it majr 
do good for Arthor to know it — it is right that every one here ^ould. 
It will divert you from thinking about « sulgeet, m^iieh, out of a hM 
misconception, has caused a great detd of pain to all of you. May 
•I please tell you, Mrs. Pendennis ? " 

*' Pray speak," was all Helen said; and Indeed she was not nmoh 
keeding ; her mind was fall of another idea wkh which Pen's words had 
fnipplied her, and she was in a terror of hope that what he had hinted 
tnight be as she wiidied. 

' George Med hims^ a btnnper of wine and emptied it, and began 
to speak. " You all of you know how you see me,** he sasd,-^*' ainsa 
vnthoot a desire to make an advance in tfie worlds eiareless about 
reputation; and living in a gttoet and ftcm hand to motith, <^obglk 
I have friends and a name, and I dare say <!egpabilitieGi ef ibj crvm, that 
wonld serve me if I had a mind. But mind. I have none* Ijfhall^dite 
In that garret mofi(t likely, and c^ne. I nailed otiysdf 4o that doom in 
early life. Shall I tell jou what it was that interested me fd^oolr Af'dint 
Srears ago, and inadio nie inclined tewaitb hfan wlien first I saw hiin ? 
&.S fiom cnr coflege at Oxbridge brought ,^ ««un« rf 1M. -Hy 
affidr widr Hie Chatteris a^stress, M)OUt whom Pen hae often talked 1S6 
ine since; and who, but. for the Major's generalship, might have been 
your daughter-in-law, tna^m. I can't see Pen in ike daeA^ but he 
Idushes, I'm sore; and I dare say Miss Bell does ; and my Mend 
Major Pendennis, I dare say, laughs as he ooght to do— for hn Wbn. 
What would have been Arthur% lot now liad he been tied at nineteen 
to an illiterate woman older than himself^ with no qualities in eonnnen 
between ^em to make one a compimion for the other, no efuali^, no 
confidence, and no love spee£ly? Wliat could he have been but most 
imiserable ? And when he* spoke just now and tiireatened » similar 
tmion, be sure it was but a t^at occasioned byaiiger, whieb^yen most 
give me leave to say, ma'am, was veiy natmnl dn Ids part, for itfter 
a generous and manly oonduet-^let me foj who know the eironm- 
stances well'i^most generous and manly and self-denying (wfakih-is rare 
with him),-*^he has met from some fnends of his with a most unkind 
suspicion, and has had to complain of the unMr treatment of anotlier in; 
nocent person, towards whom he and you all atn under nineh eUigaition;'* 

The widow was going to get up here, and Warrington, seeing her 
attempt to rise, said, ^' Bo I tire yiou« ma'am?" 
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« i!io<— «go OH-— go on/' sftid Hden, idigkted, tad ha oontintted. 

^I liked him, you see, beeaoBd of that early faistoiy of hk, irhidh had 
come to my eam in ooUege gossip, «nd beeauee I hke a man, if yoo vnH 
paidon mo &r saying so. Miss Lanra, Vfho shows tiiat he can have a 
great mureasonable attachmenit fat m wooum. That was why we became 
Inends-Httiid are all fiwnds faen>*~^r aiwa^, aren't we?" he added, 
inalow6rToiee,]flaninff onrerto her, '*aad Pen has been a gseat comfort 
and eompanion to alonely and nnfeitniate man. 

^ I am not eempkdning <rf my lot, you see ; for no man's is what he 
wonldhaJFoit; and xsp in my gacre^^ where yon left the flowers, and 
with my old books and my pipe for a wife, I am pretty contented^ and 
only ocdasionally envy o^her men, idiose careers in life are more biillianl, 
to who can soiace their iii fortune by what Fate and my own &ttit has 
deprited me el-^the affeetion of a woman or a ehlld." Here ther^ 
eame a 'sif^ from somewhere near Warrington in the dark, and a hand 
WW heid ovt in his direetien, which, however, was instantly withdrawn, 
for the prudery of onr famales is 8Qoh,'that befibre all expression «l 
jbeliag, or natqral kindnees and legai^, a woman is taught to think of 
herse^ and the«proprietie6, and to be ready to blush at the very lightest 
iio^iee; and ehedking, as; of oomrse, it ou^t, this spontaneous motion, 
modesty drew up again, kindly friendship shrank back ashttned> of 
jfani^and'Wamngton resumed his history. *'My &te is sack as I 
made it, and not lucky for me or. for others involved in it* 

' ''I, %oo, had an adventure before I went to odlege ; amdf -there was 
no one tosara ma as Major Fendennis saved Pen. Pardon me. Miss 
Laum, if I tell thisstory before yoa. It is:a8 wsell that yon ail of yea 
shobid hear my eonfession. Before I went. !to eoUege, «a a hoy of 
eighteen, Iwas at a private tQtor''s, and thare^ like Axtfanr, I beoame 
attached, or fimoied I was attached, toji wonuuftof a much lower degree 
flkidagreatwage tfaaamy own. Yon afariak from me*-*-"' 

'* No I den%" Laura said, and Iwre the hand.awnt out reschltely, and 
laid itself in Wamngtoxris. She had divined his story from som^ pre^ 
vious hints let fall by him, and his first words at its commeneemeat. 

• '^Bhe was a yeoman's «bi]gbter in tha neighbourhood," Warrington 
said, wkb rather a fedtering voioe, *^and I &n4^-*^hat ail young mem 
4Efiey« Her parents knew who my father was, aod mmouraged me, with 
all sorts of coarse artifiees and scoundrel fiatteries, whiefa I nee now, 
aboBt their house. To do her jnstiee, l4»wn she never oared for me, 
hot was forced into what happemod by.the threats jmd compidsion oil 
her family. Would to God that I had not been deceived: hut tn theae 
matters we are deceived becaose we wish to be so, and I thouf^ I 
lofad that poor woman. 

' ** What eouid oome of such a marriage ? I found, before kmg, that 
I was married to a boor. She could not comprehend one solgect that 
interested me. Her dullness palled upon me till I grew to loathe it.^ 
And after some time of a wretehed, furtive union-<*-£ nmst t^ you all 
-p-I found letters somewhere (and sucii liters they were I) which 
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showed me that her heart, such as it was, bad never been mine, but 
had always belonged to a person of her own degree. 

" At my father*s death, I paid what debts I had contracted at college^ 
and settled eveiy shilling which remained to me in an annuity, upon—* 
upon those who bore my name, on condition that they should hide them* 
selves away, and not assume it. They have kept that conditionras they 
would break it, for more money. If I. had earned fiune or imputation, 
that woman would have come to claim it : if I had made a name for 
myself, those who had no right to it would have borne it; and I 
entered life at twenty, God help me— hopeless > and . ruined beyond 
remission. I was the boyish yictim of vulgar cheats, and, perhaps, it 
is only of late I have found out how hard — ah, how hard — ^it is to 
forgive them. I told you the moral before. Pen ; and now I have told 
you the fable. Beware how you marry out of your degree.. I was 
made for a better lot than this, I think : but God has awarded me this 
one*— and so, you see, it is for me to look on, and see others suocessfiil 
and others happy, with a heart that i^all be as little bitter as possible." 

*' By Gad, ^r," cried the Migor, in high good humour, " I intended 
you to marry Miss Laura here." • 

" And, by Gad, Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound,? 
Warrington said. 

*' How d 'ye mean a- thousand ? it was only a poney, sir," replied, 
the Major simply, at which the other laughed. 

As for Helen, she was so delighted, that she started up, and said, 
^' God bless you — God for ever bless you, Mr. Warrington ; " and- 
kissed both his hands, and ran up to Pen, and fell into his arms. 

" Yes, dearest mother," he said as he held her to him, and with a^ 
noble tenderness, and emotion, embraced and forgave her* . "I am 
innocent, and my dear, dear mother has done me a wrong." 

'* Oh, yes, my child, I haVe wronged you, thank God, I have wronged 
you ! " Helen whispered. " Come away, Arthur — ^not here — ^I want to 
ask my child to forgive me — and — and my God, to forgive me ; and to 
bless you, and love you, my son." 

He led her, tottaing, into her room, and dosed the door, as the three 
touched spectators of the reconciliation looked on in pleased silence. 
Ever after, ever after, the tender accents of that voice filtering sweetly 
at his ear-^the look of the sacred eyes beaming with an affection unut- 
terable-— the quiver of the fond lips smiling mournfully— were remem- 
bered by the young man. And at his best moments, and at his hours 
of trial and grief, and at his times of success or well doing, the mother's 
face looked down upon him, and blessed lum with its gaze of .pity and 
purity, as he saw it in that night when she yet lingered with him ; and 
when she seemed, ere she qiute left him, an angel, transfigured and 
glorified with love— for which love, as for the greatest of the bounties 
and wondens of God's provision for us, let us kned and thank Our Father. 

The moon had risen by this time ; Arthur recollected well afterwards 
how it lighted up his moUier's sweet pale &ce. Th^ talk, or his rather. 
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for she ecarcelj conld spealc, was more tender and confidential than it 
had been for years before. He was the frank and generous boy of her 
early days and love. He told her the story, the mistake regarding 
which had caused her so much pain — his struggles to fly from tempta- 
tion, and his thankfulness that he had been able to overcome it. He 
never would dd the girl wrong, never ; or wound his own honour or his 
mother's pure heart. The threat that he would return was uttered in a 
moment of exasperation, of which he repented. He never would see 
her again. But his mother said yes he should ; arid it was she who 
had been proud and culpable — and she would like to give Fanny Bolton 
something — ^and she begged her dear boy*s pardon for opening the 
letter — and she would write to the young girl, if, — ^if she had time. 
Poor thing! was it not natural that she should love her Arthur? 
And again she kissed him, and she blessed him. 

As they were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen reminded him 
how, when he was a little boy, she nsed to go up to his bed-room at 
that hour,- and hear him say Our Father. And once more, oh, once 
more, the young man fell down at his mother's sacred knees, and sobbed 
out the prayer which the Divine Tenderness uttered fer us, and which 
has beto echoed for twenty ages since by millicms of sinful and humbled 
men. And as he spoke the last words of the supplication, the niother*8 
head fell down on her boy's, and her arms closed round him, and 
together they repeated the words " for ever and ever," and *' Am«i." 

A little time after, it might have been a quarter of an hour, Laura 
heard Arthur's voice calling from within, ** Laura ! Laura ! " She rushed 
into the room instantly, and found the young man still on his knees, 
and holding his mother's hand. Helen's head had sunk back and was 
quite pale in the moon. Pen looked round, scared with a ghastly 
terror. " Help, Laura, help I " he said — " she 's fainted — she 's — " 

Laura screamed, and fell by the side of Helen. The shriek brought 
Warrington and Major Pendennis and the servants to the room. The 
sainted womiEui was dead. The last emotion of her soul here was joy, to 
be henceforth unchequered and eternal. The tender heart beat no more ; 
it wad to have no more pangs, no more doubts, no more griefs and trials. 
Its last throb was love ; and Helen's last breath was a benediction. 

• The melancholy party bent their way speedily homewards, and Helen 
was laid by her husband's side at Clavering, in the old church where she 
had prayed so often. For a while Laura went to stay with Dr. Portman, 
who read the service over his dear sister departed, amidst his own sobs 
and those of the little congregation which assembled round Helen's 
tomb. There were not many who cared for her, or who spoke of her 
when gone. Scarcely more than of a nun in a cloister did people know 
of that pious and gentle lady. A few words among the cottagers whom 
her bounty was accustomed to relieve, a little talk from house to house 
at Clavering, where this lady told how their -neighbour died 6f a 
complaint in the heart; whilst that speculated upon the amount of 
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ftogetfy which die widow hud left ; and a third wonddred whatihar Arth&;r 
woald let Fairoakg or live in it, and expected that he would not be long 
getfiiBg through his p»>p»ty, — this was all» and except with one oi two 
who cherished her, the kind soul was forgotten by the next market day^ 
Would yon desire that grief for you shoidd last fi)r a few more weeks If 
and does after-life seem less solitary, provided that our namesi when 
we " go down into silence," are echoing oa this side of the grave yet 
for a little while, and human voioes aie stiLl talking about us ? She 
was gone, the pure soul^ whom only two or- thi«e loved sad knew* The 
great blank she left was in Laura's heart, to whom her love had beea 
everything, and who had now but ia worship her xnemoiy. '' I am gjad 
that she gave me hear blessing b^ore she went away»" Warrington said 
to Pen ; and as for Arthur, ^h a humble acknowledgment and wonder 
at so much affection, he hardly dazed to ask of Heaven to niake bini 
worthy of it, though he felt that a saint there was interceding for him. 
. All the lady's affairs were found in perfect order, axkd her litde 
pixtperty ready for transmisnon to her son in trastr for whom she held 
it . Papers in her desk shoviBd that she bad long hem aware of .the; 
comf^aiot* one of the hearty under which she laboured, and knew that 
it would sucMioly remove her : and a prayer was found in her hand* 
writing, asking thai her end m%ht be, as it was, in the aarms of her sen* 

Laura and Arthur talked aves her saykigB^ aH of ^lAieh. thi^foner 
most fondly remembered, to the young man's shame somewhat, who 
thought how much greater her love had been for Helen than hia own. 
He referred himself entirely to Lau^ to know what Helen wouM have 
wished should be done; what poor persons she would have liked to 
relieve; what legacies or remembirances she would have wished to 
transmit. They packed up the vase which Helen in her gratitude had 
destined to Dr. Goodenough, and duly $ent it to the kind Doctor 2 
a silver coffee-pot, which she used, was sent off to Portman : a diamond 
ring, with her hair, was given with affectionate greethig to Wamngton^ 

It most have been a hard day for poor Laura when she went over to 
Fairoaks first, and to the little room which she had occupied,i and which 
was hers no more> and to the widow's own blank chamber in wihich 
those two had passed so many beloved hours. There, of coudse, werci 
the clothes in the wardrobe, the cushion on which she prayed, the chair 
at the toilette : the gloss that was no more to reflect her deacr sad ftce. 
After she had been here awhile. Pen knocked and led her down stairs 
to the parlour again, and made hen: drink a little wine, and said, ** Gk»d 
bless you," as she touched the glass. "Nothing shall ever be changed in 
your room," he said-^" it is always your room^t is always my sister^ 
room. Shall it not be so, Laura ?" and Laum said, '' Yes ! " 

Among the widow's papers was found a packet, marked by the 
widow " Letters from Laura's father," and which Arthur gave to her. 
They wwe the letters which had passed between the cousins in the 
early days before the marriage of either of them. The ink was Uudied 
m which they were written : the teais dried out that both perhaps had 



shed o¥er tiiem ; ibe gxief luealed new whosd bitterness tbey chronided :. 
the irieDds douhtlesB imited ^hoea parting on earth bad caused to both 
paiig^ ee emel. And Lauxa learned fully now for the first time ^liiat 
the tie was wM^h had bound her so tenderly to Helen: how &ithfully 
her m6re than mother had cherished her father's meaorf , how truly 
she bad loved him« how meekly remgned him. 

One legacy of his mother's Pen remembered, of whieh Laura could- 
haYd t» cogni^anoe. It was that wish of Helen's to make some 
present to Fanny Bolton; and Pen wrote to her» putting his letter- 
undejf to envelope to Mr. Bows, and requesting that gentleman to read 
it before he deliveased it to-Fanny, *' Dear Fanny," Pen said, '' I have* 
to acknoided^ two letters firom you, one of which was delayed in my 
illness," (Pen found tha first letter in his mother's desk after her' 
decease^ and liiie reading it gave him a strange pang), ''and to thank 
yt)u,. niy kind nurse and friend, who watched me so tenderly during my 
ferer. And I have to tell you that the last words of my dear mother, 
wbo ia no more, were? words of good will and gratitude to you for 
nuKsifig me : and she said she would hate written to you, had she had 
time — that she would like to ask your pardon if she had harshly treated 
yoAf— imd that she Would beg yoU to ahow y<H2r £[»^veness by aooepting 
some token of friend^ip and regsurd from her/' Pen eoncluded by 
sayiiig tihat his friend, George Warrington, Esq,, of Lamb Court, 
Temple, was trustee of a little sum di. money, of which the interest 
would be paid to her until she became of age, or changed her name, 
which wotUd alwfliys be affeotienately remembered by her gmteM friend, 
A. Pendennis* The sum was nn truth but small, although enough to 
maike a little heiress of Faniiy Bolton, whose parents were appeased, 
and whose father said Mr. P. had. acted quite as the gentleman — ^though 
Bows growledr^out that to plaster a wounded heart with a bank-note was 
an eaay kind of sympatlo^ i and poor Fanny felt only too clearly that 
Pen's letter was one (tf larewelL > 

" Sending huJtidred-pound notes to porters' daughters is all devlish 
well," old M^or Pendennis said to his nephew (whom, as the pro- 
prietor of Fairoaks and the head of the family, he now treated with, 
marked deference and civility), e^uL as there was a little ready mcmey -at 
the bank, and your poor mother wished it, there 's perhaps no harm done. 
Bat» my go6d lad, I 'd have you to remember that you've not above 
five hnndced a-^year, though, thanks to me, the world gives you 
credit for being a doosid deal better off; and, on my knees, I beg 
you« my boy, don't break into your capital. Stick to it, sir ; don^ 
speculate with it,, sir ; keep yonr land, and don't borrow on it Tatham 
tells me that the Chatteris branch of the railway may — ^will almost 
certainly pass through Chatteris, and if it can be brought on this side of 
the Brawl, sir, and through your fields, they '11 be worth a dev'lish deal 
of money, and your five hundred a-year will jump up to eight or nine. 
Whatever it is, keep it, I implore you keep it. And I say, Pen, I think 
you should give up living in those dirty chambers in the Temple and get 
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a decent lodging. And I should have a man, sir, to wait npon me ; 
and a horse or two in town in the season. All this will pretty well 
swallow up your income, and I know you must live close. But remem- 
ber you have a certain place in society, and you can*t afford to cut a 
poor figure in the world. What are you going to do in the winter ? 
You don't intend to stay down here, or, I suppose, to go on writing for 
that — what-d'ye-calFem — ^that newspaper ? '* 

" Warrington and I are going abroad again, sir, for a little, and then 
we shall see what is to be done," Arthur replied. 

** And you 11 let Fairoaks, of course ? Good school in the neighbour- 
hood ; cheap country : devlish nice place for East India Colonels, or 
families wanting to retire. 1 11 speadc about it at the club ; there are 
lots of fellows at the club want a place of that sort." 

*' I hope Laura will live in it for the winter, at least, and will make it 
her home," Arthur replied : at which the Major pish'd, and psha*d, and 
said that there ought to be convents, begad, for English ladies, and 
wished that Miss Bell had not ^ been there to interfere with the 
arrangements of the family, and that she would mope herself to death 
alone in that place. 

Indeed, it would have been a very dismal abode for poor Laura, who 
was not too happy either in Doctor Portman's household, and in the 
town where too many things reminded her of the dear paf^t whom 
she had lost. But old Lady Rockminster, who adored her young friend 
Laura, as soon as she read in the paper of her loss, and of nelr presence 
in the country, rushed over from Baymouth, where the old lady was 
staying, and insisted that Laura should remain six months, twelve 
months, all her life with her ; - and to her ladyship's house, Martha 
f^om Fairoaks, as femme de chamhre, accompanied her young mistress. 

Pen and Warrington saw her depart. It was difficult to say 
which of the young men seemed to regard her the most tenderly. 
** Your cousin is pert and rather vulgar, my dear, but he seems to have 
a good heart," little Lady Bockminster said, who said her say about 
everybody — " but I like Bluebeard best. Tell me, is he touehe au 
ccmrf' 

" Mr. Warrington has been long — engaged," Laura said, dropping 
her eyes. 

" JTonse'nse, child ! And good heavens, my dear I that 's a pretty 
diamond cross. What do you mean by wearing it in the morning? " 

"Arthur — ^my brother, gave it me just now. It wa^ — it was — " 
She could not finish the sentence. The carriage passed over the bridge, 
and by the dear, dear gate of Fairoaks — home no more. 



CHAPTER XX. 

OLD FSIENOS. 

g Z-sV ,. TT cfaanced at that great English Dss- 

ir< ll ti'^al. at vfaich all London takes a 

holiday upon Epsom Downs, tlutt a 
great number of the personages to 
nfaom we hare been imtroduced in the 
coarse of this faistoiy, were assembled 
to see the Derbj. In a comfortable 
open carnage, which had been brought 
to the ground by a pair of horses, 
might be seen Mra. Bungay, of Pater- 
noster Row, attired like Solomon in 
all his glory, and having bj her side 
modest Mrs. Shandon, for whom, 
Gince the commencement of their 
acquaintance, the worthy publisher's lad; had maintained a steady 
fiiendsbip. Bungay, having recreated himself with a copious Innotieon, 
was madly shying at the sticks hard by, till the perspiration ran off his 
bald pate, Shandon was shambling about among the drinking tents and 
gipsies: Finucane conatant in attendance on the two ladies, to whom 
gentlemen of their acquaintance, and connected with the publishing 
house, came up to pay a visit 

Among otiiers, Mr. Archer came up to make her his bow, and told 
Mrs. Bungay who was on the course. Yonder was the Prime Minister: 
his lordship had just told him to back Borax for the race ; but Archer 
thought Muffineer the better horse. He pointed out countless dukes 
and grandees to the delighted Mrs. fiuugay, " Look yonder in the 
Grand Stand," he said. " There sits the Chinese Ambassador with the 
Mandarins of his suite. Fou-choo-foo brought me over letters of intro- 
duction from the Governor-General of India, my most intimate friend, 
and I was for some time very kind to him, and he hod his chopsticks 
Ifud for him at my table whenever he chose to come and dine. But he 
brought his own cook with him, and — would you believe it, Mrs. 
Bun^y? — one day, when I was out, and the Ambassador was with 
Mrs. Archer in our garden eating gooseberries, of which the Chinese 
are passionately fond, the beast of a cook, seeing my wlfo'a dear little 
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Blenheim spaniel, (that we bad from the Duke of Marlhorough himself, 
whose ancestor's life Mrs. Archer's great-great-grandfather saved at the 
battle of Malplaquet,) seized upon the poor little devil, cut his throat, 
and skinned him, and served him up stuffed with forced meat in the 
second course." 

*' Law I " said Mrs. Bungay. 

" You may fancy my wife's agony when she knew what had happened ! 
The cook came screaming up stairs, and told us that she had found 
poor Fido's skin in the area, just after we had all of us tasted of the 
dish! She never would speak to the Ambassador again — never; and, 
upon my word, he has never been to dine with us since. The Lord 
Mayor, who did me the honour to dine, liked the dish yery much ; and, 
eaten with green peas, it tastes rather like duck." 

You don't say so, now 1 " cried die astonished publisher's lady. 
Fact, upon my word. Look at that lady in blue, seated by the 
Ambassador : that is Lady Flamingo, and thc^ say she is going to be 
married to him, and return to Pekin with his Excellency* She is 
getting her fieet sqeeezed down on purpose. But she '11 only cripple 
herself, and will never be able to do it — never. My wife has the 
smallest foot in England, and wears shoes &r a six-years'-old diild ; but 
what is that to a Chinese lady's foot, Mrs. Bungay? ** 

" Who is that carriage aa Mr. Pendennii is vMi, Mr. Archer?" Mrs. 
Bungay presently asked. " He and Mr. WarnBgton was here jest now. 
He 's 'aughty in his manners, that Mr. Pendennis, and well he mi^ be, 
for I 'm told he keeps tip-top company. 'As he *ad a large fiirtune left 
him, Mr. Ardier? He 's in hlaxk still, I see." 

"Eighteen hmidred a-year in land* and twenty-two thmmand fiye 
hundred in the Three-and-a-half per Cents.; that's about it," aaid Mr. 
Archer. 

'* Law ! why you know erery thing, Mr. A. ! " cried the kdj of 
Paternoster Bow. 

'' I happen to know, because I was called in about poor Mrs. Pen- 
dennis's will," Mr. Archer replied. '* Pendennis's onde, the Major, 
seldom does anything without me ; and as he is likely to be ejdiavagant 
we Ve tied up the pn^perty, so that he can't make dudks and drakes 
with it. — How do you do, my lord? — Do yon know that gentleman, 
ladies? Yon have read his speeches in the House; it is Lord 
Bochester." 

" Lord Fiddlestick," cried out Finucane, from the box. " Sure it 's 
Tom Staples, of the Morning Advertiser, Archer." 

" Is it ?" Archer said, simply. " Well I *m very short-sighted, and 
upon my word I thought it was Bocbester. That gentleman with the 
double operarglass (another nod) is Lord John ; and the tali man with 
him, don't you know him ? is Sir James." 

You know 'em because you see 'em in the House," growled Finucane. 
I know them because they are kind enough to albw me to call 
them my most intimate friends," Archer continaed. "Look at the 
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Dvike of HatDpsfaire ; wbat a pattern of a fine old English gentleman ! 
He never misses *the Derby/ * Archer/ he said to me only yesterday, 'I 
have been at sixty-five Derbies ! appeared on the field for the first time 
on a pye-liakt pony when I was seven yeara old, with my fisither, the 
Prince of Wales, and Colonel Hanger ; and only missing two races — one 
when I had the measles at Eton, and one in the Waterloo year, when I 
was with my fdend Wellington ki Flanders/ " 

" And who is that yellow carria^ with the pink and yellow parasols, 
that Mr. Pendennis is talking to, and ever so many gentlemen ? " asked 
Mrs. Bungay. 

** That is Lady Clavering, ef Clavering Park, next estate to my friend 
Pendennis. That is the yoong son and heir upon the box ; he 's awfully 
tipsy, the little seasap 1 and the young lady is Miss Amory, Lady Gla- 
venng's daughter by « first marriage, and uncommonly sweet upon my 
friend Pendennis ; tat I Ve veason to think he has his heart fixed else- 
where. You have heafd of yo«ng Mr. Foker — the great brewer, Foker, 
you know — he was going to hang himself in oflosequence of a £atal passion 
for Miss Amory, who refused ham, but was eat down just in time by his 
valet, and is now abroad, under a keeper." 

" How happy that young fellow is ! " sighed Mrs. Bungay. '* Who *d 
have thou^t when he came so quiet and demure to dine with us, three 
or four years ago, he would turn out such a grand character ! Why, I 
saw his name at Court the other day, and presented by the Marquis of 
Steyne and all ; and in every par^ of the nobility his name 's down as 
sure as a gun." 

'* I introduced him a good deal when he first came up to town," Mr. 
Archer said, ** and his mcle, Mi||or Pendennis, did the rest. Hallo ! 
There 's Gobden here, of afi mea in the world ! I must go and speak to 
him. Good-bye, Mrs. Bungay. Good morning, Mrs. Shandon.'* 

An hour previous to this time, and at a different part of the course, 
there might have been seen an M. stage-coach, on the battered roof of 
which a crowd of shabby rafife were stamping and hallooing, as the great 
event of the day — the Derby race — ^rushed ov^ the green sward, and 
by the shouting millions of people assembled to view that magnificent 
scene. This was Wheeler's (the " Harlequin*s Head '*) drag, which had 
brought down a company of dioiee spirits from Bow Street, with a slap- 
up lunolieon in the ** boot/' As the whirling race flashed by, each of the 
choice spirits bellowed out the name of the horse or the cdours which 
he thought or he hoped might be foremost. ** The Comet I " ** It 's 
Muffineer ! " " It *s blue sleeves ! " ^* Yallow cap ! yallow cap ! yallow 
cap ! *' and so forth, yelled the gentlemen sportsmen dnring that delicious 
and thrilling minute before the contest was decided ; and as the flutter- 
ing signal blew out, showing the number of the famous horse Podasokus 
as winner of the race, one of the gentlemen on the " Harlequin's Head " 
drag sprang up off the roof, as if he was a pigeon and about to fly away 
to London or York with the news. 

But his elation did not lift him many inches from his standing-^^e, 

oS 
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to vhich he c&me down sgain on the inBtant, causing tlie bou^ of Uie 
oruy old coach-roof to crack \rith the might of his J07. " Hurray, 
hnmyl" he bawled out, "Podasokus ia the hone! Supper for ten, 
Wheeler, mjr boy. Aak you all imiid of course, and damn the expense." 



And the gentlemen on the caniage, the shabby swaggerers, the 
dubious bucks, said, " Thank you — congratulate you. Colonel ; sup with 
you with pleasure :" and whispered to one another, " The Colonel stands 
to win fifteen hundred, and he got the odds from a good man, loo." 

And each of the shabby bucks and dusky dandies began to eye his 
neighbour with suspicion, lest that neighbour, taking his advantage, 
should get the Colonel into a lonely place and borrow money of him. 
And the winner on Podasokus could not be alone during the whole of 
that afternoon, so closely did his Mends watch him and each other. 

At another part of the course you might have seen a vehicle, ce^ 
toinly more modest, if not more shabby than that battered coach which 
bad brought down the choice spirits from the Harlequin's Head ; this 
was cab No. 3009, which had conveyed a gentleman and two ladies 
from the cab-stand in the Strand : whereof one of the ladies, as she sate 
on the box of the cab enjoying with her mamma and their companion a 
repast of lobster-salad and bitter ale, looked so fresh and pretty that 
many of the splendid young dandies who vrere strolling about the course. 
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and eojoyiag themselres at the noble diversion of Sticks, and talkisfg to 
the beautifully dressed ladies in the beautiful carriages on the bill, 
forsook these fascinations to have a glance at the smiling and rosy* 
cheeked lass on the cab. The blushes of youth and good-humour 
mantled oh the girPs cheeks, and played over that fair countenance like 
the pretty shining cloudlets on the serene sky over head ; the elder 
lady's cheek was red too; but that was a permanent mottled rose, 
deepening only as it receiyed fresh draughts of pale ale and brandy-and- 
water, until her face emulated the rich shell of the lobster which she 
devoured. 

The gentleman who escorted these two ladies was most active in 
attendance upon them : here on the course, as he had been during the 
previous journey. During the whole of that animated and delightful 
drive from London, his jokes had never ceased. He spoke up undaunt- 
edly to the most awful drags full of the biggest and most solemn guards- 
men ; as to the humblest donkey-chaise in which Bob the dustman was 
driving Molly to the race. He had fired astonishing volleys of what is 
called " chaff" into endless windows as he passed ; into lines of grinning 
girls' schools; into little regiments of shouting urchins hurraying behind 
the railings of their Classical and Commercial Academies ; into case- 
ments whence smiling maid-servants, and nurses tossing babies, or 
demure old maiden ladies with dissenting countenances, were looking. 
And the pretty girl in the straw bonnet with pink ribbon, and her 
mamma the devourer of lobsters, had both agreed that when he was in 
" spirits*' there was nothing like that Mr. Sam. He had crammed the 
cab with trophies won from the bankrupt proprietors of the Sticks hard 
by, and with countless pincushions, wooden apples, backy-boxes. Jack-in- 
the-boxes, and little soldiers. He had brought up a gipsy with a tawny 
child in her arms to tell the fortunes of the ladies ; and the only cloud 
which momentarily obscured the sunshine of that happy party, was when 
the teller of fate informed the young lady that she had had reason to 
beware of a fair man, who was false to her : that she had had a bad 
illness, and that she would find that a dark man would prove true. 

The girl looked very much abashed at this news : her mother and the 
young man interchanged signs of wonder and intelligence. Perhaps the 
coAjuror had used tibe same words to a hundred different carriages on 
that day. 

Making his way solitary amongst the crowd and the carriages, and 
noting, according to his wont, the various circumstances and characters 
which the animated scene presented, a young friend of ours came sud- 
denly upon cab 2002, and ^e little group of persons assembled on the 
outside of the vehicle. As he caught sight of the young lady on the 
box, she started and turned pale : her mother became redder than ever: 
the heretofore gay and triumphant Mr, Sam immediately assumed a 
fierce and suspicious look, and his eyes turned savagely from Fanny 
Bolton (whom the reader, no doubt, has recognised in the young lady of 
the cab) to Ardiur Pendennis, advancing to meet her. 
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Arthur, too, looked dark atnd snspidoas on peieerriBg Mr. Sasmel 
Baxter in company with his old acquaintances : hot his suspicioft was 
that of alarmed morality, and, I dare saj, highly creditable to Mr. 
Arthur : like the suspicion of Mrs. Lynx, when she sees Mr. Brown 
and Mrs. Jones talking together, or when she remarks Mrs. Lamb 
twice or thrice in a handsome opera-box. There may be no ham in the 
couTersation of Mr. B. and Mrs. J. : and Mrs. Lamb's opera-booi (thoo^ 
she notoriously can't afford one) may be honestly come by : but y<^ a 
moralist like Mrs. Lynx has a right to the little precautk)nary fr^fat: 
and Arthur was no doubt justified in adopting that severe demeanour 
of Ms. 

Fanny's heart began to patter Tiolendy : Huxter's fists, plunged into 
the pockets of bis paletot, clenched themselves involuntarily, and »naed 
themselves, as it ware, in ambush : Mrs. Bolton began to talk with all 
her might, and with a wonderful volubili^ : and Lor ! she was so 'ap py to 
see Mr. Pendennis, and how well he was a lookin', and we 'd been 
talkin' about Mr. P. only jest before ; hadn't we, Fanny ? and if this was 
the famous Hepsom races that they talked so much about, she didn't 
care, for her part, if she never saw them again. And how was Major 
Pendennis, and that kind Mr. Warrington, who brought Mr. P.'s great 
kindness to Fanny ; and she never would forget it, never : and Mr. 
Warrington was so tall, he almost broke his 'ead up against their lodge 
door. You recollect Mr. Warrington a knockin' of his head — dea^ 
you, Fanny? 

Whilst Mrs. Bolton was so discoursing, I wonder hov^ many thousands 
of thoughts passed through Fanny's mind, and what dear tJDoes, sad 
struggles, lonely griefs, and subsequent shame-faced consolations were 
recalled to her? What pangs had the poor little thing, as she thou^t 
how much she had loved him, and that she kved him no more ? There 
he stood, about whom' she was going to die ten months since, dandified, 
supercilious, with a black crape to his white bat, and jet buttons in his 
shirt-front : and a pink in his coat, that some one else had piobaUy 
given him : with the tightest lavender-coloured gloves sewn with black : 
and the smallest of canes. And Mr. Huxter wore no gloves,, and great 
Blncher boots, and smelt very much of tobacco certainly ; and looked, 
oh, it must be owned, he looked as if a bucket of water would do kim 
a great deal of good ! All these thoughts, and a myriad of others, 
rushed through Fanny's mind as her mamma was delivering hersdf of 
her speech, and as the girl, from under her eyes, surveyed Pendennis — 
surveyed him entirely from head to foot, the circle on his white fore- 
head that his hat left when he lifted it (his beautifal, beautifiil hair 
had grown again), the trinkets at his watch-chain, the ring on his 
hand under his glove, the neat shining boot« so, so unlike Sam's high- 
low ! — and after her hand had given a little twittering pressure to tlie 
lavender-coloured kid grasp which was held out to it, and after her 
mother had delivered herself of her speeeh, all Fanny could find to 
say was, — ** This is Mr. Samuel Huxter whom ypa faoew formerly I 
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believB, sir; Mr. Samuel, yon know yod knew Mr. Pendennk formerly 
-^and — and, will you take a little refreshment?" 

These little words tremulous and uncoloared as they were, yet were 
understood l^ Pendemaia in such a manner as te take a great load of 
suspicion from eSl his mind — of remorse, perhaps, from his heart The 
frown on the cocmtenance of the prince of Fairoaks disappeared, and a 
good-nalnred smile and a knowing twinkle of the eyes illnminated his 
highnesses countenance* '* I am yery thirsty/' he said, '* and I will 
he glad to drink your health, Fanny ; and I hope Mr. Huxter will 
pardon me for having heen very rude to him the last time we met, and 
when I was so ill and out of spirits, that indeed I scarcely knew what 
I said." And herewith the larendei^coloured dexter Idd-glove was 
handed out, in token of amity, to Huxter. 

The dirty fist in the young sui^eon^s pocket was obliged to undouble 
Mself, and come out of its ambosh disarmed. The poor fellow himself 
felt, as he laid it in Pen*s hand, how hot his own was, and how black — it 
left black marks on Pen's gbves ; he saw them, — ^he would have liked to 
have doiched it again and dashed it into the other's good-humoured 
Dftce; and have seen, there upon that ground, with Fanny, with all 
England looking on, which was the best man — ^he Sam Huxter of 
Bartholomew's, or that grinning dandy. 

Pen with inef&ble good-humour took a ^ass — ^he didn't mind what it 
was — ^he wis content to drink after the ladies ; and he filled it with 
frothing lukewarm beer, which he pronounced to be delicious, and whii^ 
he drank cordially to the health of the party. 

As he was drinking and talking on in an engaging mann^, a young 
lady in a shot doye-coloured dress, with a white parasol lined with pink, 
and the prettiest dove-coloured boots that ever stepped, passed by Pen, 
leaning on the arm of a stalwart gentleman with a military moustache. 

The young lady clenched her little fist, and gave a mischievous side- 
look as she passed Pen. He of the moustachios burst out into a jolly 
hti^. He had taken <^ his hat to the ladies of cab No. 200*2. Tou 
should have seen Fanny Bolton's eyes watching after the dove-coloured 
young lady. Immediately Huxter perceived the direction which they 
took, they ceased looking etfter the dove-coloured nymph, and they turned 
and looked into Sam Huxter's orbs with the most artless good-humoured 
expresson. 

** What a beautiful creature ! " Fanny said. " What a lovely dress I 
Did you remark, Mr. Sam, such little, little hands ?" 

" It was Gapting Strong," said Mrs. Bolton : " and who was the young 
woman, I wonder ? " 

** A neighbour of mine in the country — ^Miss Amoxy," Arthur said, — 
" Lady Glavering's daiiq^hter. You 've seen Sir Francis often in Shepherd's 
Inn, Mrs. Bolton." 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a perfect romance in three volumes-^ 
— love — faithlessness — splendid marnage at St George's, Hanoiver 
Square — broken-hearted maid — and Sam Huxter was not the hero of 
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that Btory^-poor Sam, ivho bj this time had got oat an exoeedisgly rank 
Cuba cigar, and was smoking it under Fanny's little nose. 

After that confounded prig Pendennis joined and left the party, the sun 
WQ^ less bright to Sam Huxter, the sky less blue — the Sticks had no 
attraction for him — the bitter beer hot and undrinkable — the world was 
changed. He had a quantity of peas and a tin pea-shooter in the pocket 
of the cab for amusement on the homeward route. He didn't take them 
out, and forgot their existence until some other wag, on their return 
from the races, fired a volley into Sam*s sad face ; upon which salute, 
after a few oaths indicative of surprise, he burst into a savi^e and 
sardonic laugh. 

But Fanny was charming all the way home. She coaxed, and 
snuggled, and smiled. She laughed pretty laughs; she admired every- 
thing ; she took out the darling little Jack-in-the-boxes, and was so 
obliged to Sam. And when they got home, and Mr. Huxter, still with 
darkness on his countenance, was taking a frigid leave of her — she 
burst into tears, and said he was a naughty unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion almost as emphatic as hers, the 
young surgeon held the girl in his arms — ^swore that she was an angel^ 
and that he was a jealous brute; owned that he was unworthy of her, 
and that he had no right to hate Pendennis ; and asked her, implored 
her, to say once more that she — 

That she what ? — The end of the question and Fanny's answer were 
pronounced by lips that were so near each other, that no bystander 
could hear the words. Mrs. Bolton only said, ** Come, come, Mr. H. — 
no nonsense, if you please ; and I think you 've acted like a wicked 
wretch, and been most uncommon cruel to Fanny, that I do." 

When Arthur left No. 2002, he went to pay his respects to the 
carriage to which, and to the side of her mamma, the dove-coloured 
author of Mes Larmes had by this time returned. Indefatigable old 
Miyor Pendennis was in waitiijg upon Lady Clavering, and had occupied 
the back seat in her carriage ; the box being in possession of young 
Hopeful, under the care of Captain Strong. 

A number of dandies, and men of a certain fashion — of military 
bucks, of young rakes of the public offices, of those who may be styled 
men's men rather than ladies' — ^had come about the carriage during its 
station on the hill — and had exchanged a word or two with Lady 
Clavering, and a little talk (a little '* chaff " some of the most elegant of 
the men styled their conversation) with Miss Amory. They had offered 
her sportive bets, and exchanged with her all sorts of free-talk and 
knowing innuendoes. They pointed out to her who was on the course : 
and the ** who" was not always the person a young lady should know. 
*» When Pen came up to Lady Clavering's carriage, he had to push 
his way through a crowd of these young bucks who were paying their 
court to Miss Amory, in order to arrive as near that young lady, who 
beckoned him by many pretty signals to her side. 
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" Je Tai vue/* she said ; '* elle a de bien beaaz yeux; vous ^tes un 
moDStre ! " 

"Why monster?" said Fen, with a laugh; '^Honi soit qui mal j 
pense. My young friend, yonder, is as well protected as any yoip:ig 
lady in Christendom. She has her mamma on one side, her pretendu 
on the other. Could any harm happen to a girl between those two ? " 

" One does not know what may or may not amye," said Miss Blandie, 
in French, " when a girl has the mind, and when she is pursued by a 
wicked monster like you. Figure to yourself. Colonel, that I come 
to find Monsieur, your nephew, nea^ to a cab, by two ladles, and a man, 
oh, such a man ! and who ate lobsters, and who laughed, who laughed ! " 

" It did not strike me that the man laughed," Pen said. " And as 
for lobsters, I thought he would have liked to eat me after the 
lobsters. He shook hands with me, and griped me so, that he bruised 
my glove black and blue. He is a young surgeon. He comes fix)m 
Clayering, Don*t you remember the gilt pesde and mortar in High 
Street?" 

*' If he attends you when you are sick," continued Miss Amory, ** he 
will kill you. He will serve you right; for you are a monster." 

The perpetual recurrence to the word *' monster " jarred upon Pen. 
'* She speaks about these matters a great deal too lightly," he thought 
" If I had been a monster, as she calls it, she would have received me 
just the same. This is not the way in which an English lady should 
speak or think. Laura would not speak in that way, thank God ;" and 
as he thought so, his own countenance fell. 

" Of what are you thinking? Are you going to bonder me at present?" 
Blanche asked. " Major, scold your meehant nephew. He does not 
amuse me at all. He is as hSte as Captain Crackenbury." 

" What are you saying about me. Miss Amory ? " said the guards- 
man, with a grin. "If it *s anything good, say it in English, for I don*t 
understand French when it's spoke so devilish quick." 

" It ain't anything good. Crack," said Crackenbury's fellow. Captain 
Clinlcer. '* Let 's come away, and don't spoil sport They say Pendennis 
is sweet upon her." 

" I 'm told he 's a devilish clever fellow," sighed Crackenbury. 
" Lady Violet Lebas says he 's a devilish clever fellow. He wrote a 
work, or a poem, or something; and he writes those devilish clever 
things in the — in the papers, you know. Dammy, I wish I was a clever 
fellow. Clinker." 

" That 's past wishing for. Crack, my boy," the other said. ** I can't 
write a good book, but I think I can make a pretty good one on the 
Derby. What a flat Clavering is ! And the Begum ! I like that old 
Begum. She 's worth ten of her daughter. How pleased the old girl 
was at winning the lottery ! " 
f ** Clavering 's safe to pay up, ain't he ? " asked Captain Crackenbury. 

''I hope so," said his friend; and they disappeared, to enjoy 
themselves among the Sticks. 
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Before the ead of the day^s anmsements, manj more geniienieii 
of Lady Gkyering^s acquaintance came up to her carriage, and cfaaAted 
with the party which it contained. The worthy lady was in h^h 
spirits and good-bomoar, laughing and talking according to her wont, 
and offering refreshments to all her friends, until her ample baskets 
and bottles were emptied, and her serrants and postillioiis were in 
socb a royal state of excitement as servants and postillions eonunonly 
are npon the Derby day. 

The Major remarked that some of the visitors to the eanriagv ap» 
peared to look with rather queer and meaning glances towards its 
ovmer. ** How easily she takes it ! ** one man whispered to anotiier. 
** The Begum 's made of money," the friend replied. *' How easily she 
takes what ?" thought old Pendennis. ** Has anybody lost any money ?'^ 
Lady Clavering said she was happy in the mormng because Sir Frmncis 
had promised her not to bet. 

Mr. Welbore, the country neighbour of the Claverings, was passing 
the carriage, when he was called back by the Begum, who rallied him 
for wishing to cut her. '* Why didn't he come before? Why didn't he 
come to lunch T* Her ladyship was in great delight, she told him — 
she told everybody, that the had won five pouncte in a lottery. As 
she eonveyed this piece of intelligence to him, Mr. Welbore looked so 
particularly knowing, and withal melancholy, that a dismal apprehension 
seized upon Major Pendennis. " He would go and look after the horses 
and those rascals of postillions, who were so long in comii^ round." 
When he came back to the carriage, his usually benign and smiiidng 
countenance was obscured by some sorrow. ' ' What is the matter with you 
now ?" the good-natured Begom asked. The Major pretended a headache 
from the fatigue and sunshine of the day. The carriage wheeled off the 
course and took its way Londonwards, not the least brilliant equipage 
in that vast and picturesque procession. The tipsy drivers dashed gal- 
lantly over the turf, amidst the admiration of foot-passengers, the 
ironical cheers of the little donkey-carriages and spring vans, and the 
loud objurgations of horse-and-chaise men, vrith whom the reddess 
post-boys came in contact. The jolly Begum looked the picture of good 
humour as she reclined on her splendid cushions ; the lovely Sylphide 
smiled with languid elegance. Many an honest holiday-maker wi^ his 
family wadded into a tax-cart, many a cheap dandy working his way 
home on his weary hack, admired that brilliant turn-out, and thought, 
no doubt, how happy those " swells " must be. Strong sat on the hex 
still, with a lordly voice calling to the post-boys and the crowd. Master 
Frank had been put inside of the carriage and was asleep there by the 
side of the Major, dozing away the effects of the constant luncheon and 
champagne of which he had freely partaken. 

The Major was revolving in his mind meanwhile the news the reeeipt 
of which had made him so grave. " If Sir Francis Clavering gdes on 
in this way, Pendennis the elder thought, this little tipsy raseal will be 
as bankrupt as his father and grandfather befiyrs him. The Begvm's 
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fartune ean't stttDd SQch drains apon it: no fortune ean stand tfaem: 
she has paid his debts half-ardozen times alreadj* A lew years more of 
the tur^ and a few coups like this will ruin her.'* 

" Dan*t you think we could get up races at GlaTering» mamma ? " 
Miss Amoiy asked. ^ Yes, we must hare them there again. There 
were races there in the old times, the good old times. It 's a national 
amusement you know : and we could have a Clavering ball : and we 
might bare dances for the tenantiy, and rustic sports in the park — Oh, 
it would be charming." 

" Capital fnn»" said mamnuu '' Woiddn*t it. Major ? " 

" The turf is a very expensive amusement, my dear lady/' Major 
Pendennis answered, with such a rueful hee^ ^lat the Begum ladlied 
him, and asked laughii^ly whether he had lost money on the race ? 

After a slumber ai about an hour and a half, the heir of the house 
began to exhibit symptoms of wakefulness, stretching his youthful anas 
over the Major's face, and kicking his sister's knees as she sate opposite 
to him. When the amiable youth was quite restored to eonsciousness, 
he began a sprightly conrersation. 

** I say, Ma," he said, '* I *tb gone and done it this time, I haye." 

'* What have you gone and done, Franky, dear ? " asked mamma. 

** How much is seventeen half-erowns ? Tiro pound and half-ercrown, 
ain't it ? I drew Borax in oar lottery, but I bought Podasokus and 
Man-miUiner of Leggat minor for two open tarts and a bottle of ginger 
beer." 

'' You little wicked gambling creature, how dare you begin so soon ? " 
cried Miss Amory. 

*'Hold your tongue, if you please. Who ever asked y<mr leare, 
miss? " the brother said. " And I say, Ma — " 

" Well. Franky, dear ? " 

" You 11 tip me all the same, you know, when I go back — " and here 
he broke out into a laugh. " I say. Ma, shall I tell you something ? " 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this something, and her son 
and heir continued : — 

'* When me and Strong was down at the grand stand after the race, 
and I was talking to Leggat minor, who was there with his governor ; 
I saw Pa look as savage as a bear. And I say, Ma Leggat minor, told 
me that he heard his governor say that Pa had lost seven thousand 
backing the favourite. 1 11 never back the favourite when I 'm of age. 
No, no — hang me if I do : leave me along. Strong, will you ?" 

" Captain Strong ! Captain Strong ! is this true ?" cried out the 
unfortunate Begum. "Has Sir Francis been betting again? He 
promised me he wouldn't He gave me his word of honour he 
wouldn't." 

Strong, from his place on the box, had overheard the end of young 
Clavering's communication, and was trying in vain to stop his unlucky 
tongue. 

•* I 'm afraid it *s true, ma'am," he said, turning round. ** I deplore 
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the loss as much as you can. He promised me as he promised yon ; 
bat the play is too strong for him ! he can*t refrain from it." 

Lady Clayering at this sad news burst into a fit of tears. She 
deplored her wretched fate as the most miserable of women. She 
declared she would separate, and pay no more debts for this ungrateful 
man. She narrated with tearful volubilily a score of stories only too 
authentic, which showed how her husband had deceived » and how con- 
stantly ghe had befriended him: and in this melancholy condition, 
whilst young Hopeful was thinking about the two guineas which he 
himself had won; and the M^jor revolving, in his darkened mind, 
whether certain plans which he had been forming had better not be 
abandoned ; the splendid carriage drove up at length to the Begum's 
house in Grosvenor Place ; the idlers and boys lingering about the 
place to witness, according to public wont, the close of the Derby Day, 
cheering the carriage as it drew up, and envying the happj folks who 
descended from it. 

*' And it 's for the son of this man that I am made a beggar ! " 
Blanche said, quivering with anger, as she walked up stairs leaning on 
the Major s arm-^ — ** for this cheat — ^for this black-leg — ^for this liar — for 
this robber of women." 

" Calm yourself, my dear Miss Blanche," the old gentleman said ; '* I 
pray calm yourself. You have been hardly treated, most unjustly. 
But remember that you have always a friend in me ; and trust to an 
old fellow who will try and serve you." 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopeful house of Clavering, 
having retired to their beds, the remaining three of the Epsom party 
remained for some time in deep consultation. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EXPIANATIOMS. 

ALMOST ft year, as th* 
reader nill perceive, boa 
passed since an evaut 
described a few page* 
back. Arthur's black coat 
is about to be escbanged 
for a blue one. TTjh peraon 
has undergone other more 
pleasing and remarkabla 
changes. His nig has 
been laid aside, and his 
hair, though somewhat 
thinner, has returned to 
public view. And he has 
had the honour of ap- 
pearing at Court in the 
uniform of a Comet of the 

Claveriug troop of the shire Yeomanry Cavaby, being presented 

to ibe Sovereign b^ the Marquis of Steyne. 

This nas a measure strongly and pathetically urged by Arthur's uncle. 
The Major would not hear of a year passing before this ceremony of 
gentlemanhood was gone through. The old gentleman thought that his 
nephew should belong to some rather more select Club than the 
Megatherium ; and has annouuced eveiywhere in the vorld his disap- 
po'mtment that the young man's property has turned out not by any 
means as well as he could have hoped, and is under fiiteen hundred a- 
year. 

That is the amount at which Fendennis's property is set down in 
the world — where his publishers begin to respect him much more than 
formerly, and where even mammas are by no means uncivil to him. For 
if the pretty dai^hters are, naturally, to marry people of very different 
expectations — at any rate, he wUl be eligible for the pltun ones : and if 
the brilliant and fascinating Myra is to hook an Earl, poor little Beatrice, 
who has one shoulder higher than the other, must hang on to some boor 
through life, and why should not Mr. Pendennis he her support ? In 
the TCry first winter after the accession to his mother's fortune, 
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Mrs. Hawxby in a country-house caused her Beatrice to learn billiards 
from Mr. Fendennis, and would be driven by nobody but him in the 
pony carriage, because he was literary and her Beatrice was literary too, 
and declared that the young man, under the instigation of his horrid old 
uncle, had behaved most infamously in trifling with Beatrice's feelings. 
The truth is the old gentleman, who knew Mrs. Hawxby s character, and 
how desperately that lady would practise upon unwary young men, had 
eome to the country-house in question and carried Arthur out of the 
danger of her immediate claws, Uiough notoiat of Ihe reach of her tongue. 
The elder Pendennis would have had his nephew pass a part of the 
Christmas at Clavering, whither the family had returned ; but Arthur 
had not the heart for that. Clavering was too near poor old Fairoaks ; 
ai^ that was too full of sad recollections for the young man. 

We have lost sight of the Claverings, too, until their re-appearance 
iqwn the JElpsom race-ground, and must give a brief account of them in 
Hie interval. During the past year, the world has not treated any 
member of the Clavering family veiy kindly. Lady Clavering, one of 
tibe best-natured women that ever enjoyed a good dinner, or made a 
slip in grammar, has had her appetite aad good-nature sadly tried by 
ooinstant family grievances, and disputes such as make the efforts of the 
beat French cook unpalatable, and the most delicately-stuffed sofa- 
cushion hard to lie on. '* I 'd rather lune a tuz&ip, Strong, for dessert, 
than that pineapple, and all them Muscatel grapes, ^m Clavering," 
says poor Lady Clavering, looking at her dinner-table^ aaaui confiding 
her griefs to her &ithful friend, " if I could but have a ikde quiet to 
eat it with. Oh, how much happier J was when I was a widow and 
before all this money fell in to me ! " 

The Clavering family had indeed made a false start in life, and had 
got neither comfort, jxm: positbn, nor thanks for the hosqf^italities whn^ 
they administered, nor a return of kindness from the people whom they 
entertained. The snecess of their first London season was doi:d)tfal ; 
and their ftdlnre afterwards notorious. "Human patience was not 
great enough to put up with Sir Francis Clavering/' people said. " He 
was too hopelessly low, dull, and disreputable. You could not say 
wfaaA, but there was a tain tabout the house and its entourages. Who 
waa the Begum, with her money, and without her h's, and where did 
she come from? What an extraordinary little piece of conceit the 
daughter was, with her Gallicised graces and daring affectations, not fit 
for well-bred Er^lish girls to associate with! What strange people 
were those they assembled round about them ! Sir Fiancis Clavering 
was a gambler, living notoriously in the sodety of black-legs and pro- 
fligates. Hely Clinker, who was in his regim^it, said that he not only 
cheated at cards, but showed the white feather. What could Lady 
Eockminster have meant by taking her up?'* After the first season, 
indeed, Lady Eockminster, who had taken up Lady Clavering, put her 
down ; the great ladies would not take their daughters to her parties ; 
the young men who attended them behaved with the most odious 
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freedom mid scornful familiarity; and poor Lady ClaTenng hera^ 
avowed tbat she wad obliged to take what she called " the canal " into 
her parlour, because the tiptops wouldn*t come. 

She had not the slightest ill-will to^v'ards '' the canal/' the poor dear 
lady, or any pride about herself, or idea that she was better than her 
neighbour ; but she had taken implicitly the orders which on her entry 
into the world her social godmother had given her: she had been 
willing to know whom they knew, and ask whom they asked. The 
'' canal,*' in fact, was mudi pleasanter than what is called " society ;" but, 
as we said before, that to leave a mistress is easy, while, on the contrary, 
to be left by her is cruel ; so you may give up society without any great 
pang, or anything but a sensation of relief at the parting ; but sevese 
are the mortifications and pains you have if society gives up yon. 

One young man of fashion we have mentioned, who at least it might 
have been expected would have been found faithful amongst the faith- 
less, and Hairy Foker, Esq., was indeed that young man. But he had 
not managed matters with prudence, and the unhappy passion at lint 
confided to Pen became notorious and ridiculous to the town, was carried 
to the ears of his weak and fond mother, and finally brought under the 
cognisance of the bald-headed and inflexible Foker senior. 

When Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news, there took place 
between him and his son a violent and painful scene idiich ended in 
the poor little gentleman's banishment from England for a year, with a 
positive order to return at the expiration of that time and complete his 
marriage with his cousin, or to retire into private life and three 
hundred a year altogether, and never see parent or brewery more. Mir* 
Henry Foker went away then, carrying with him that grief and care whidi 
passes free ui the strictest Custom-houses, and which proverbially 
accompanies the exile, and with this crape over his eyes, even the 
Parisiaa Boulevard looked melancholy to kim, and the sky of Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Olavering, that year was a moat unfortunate one. 
The events described in the last diapter came to complete the rain 
of the year. It was that year of grace in which, as our sporting 
jseaders may remember, liord Harrowhill's horse (he was a classical 
young nobleman, and named his stud out of the Iliad)— when Podasdcus 
won the " Derby," to the dismay of the knowing ones, who pronounced 
the winning horse's name in various extraordinary ways, and who backed 
Borax, who was nowhere in the race. Sir Francis Olavering, who was 
intimate with some of the most rascally characters of the turf, and, of 
course^ had valuable ^* information," had laid heavy odds against the 
winning horse, and backed the fieivourite freely, and the result of his 
dealings was, as his son correctly stated to poor Lady Olavering, a Iqbb 
of seven thousand pounds. 

Indeed, it was a cruel blow upon the lady, who had discharged her 
husband's debts many times over ; who had received as many times his 
oaths and promises of amendment; who had paid his money-lenders 
and horse-dealers; who had furnished his town and country houses. 
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and who was called npon now instantlj to meet this enormous 8am» the 
penalty of her cowardlj hnsband s extraTagance. 

It has been described in former pages how the elder Pendennis had 
become the adviser of the Clayering family, and, in his quality of inti- 
mate friend of the house, had gone over eveiy room of it, and even seen 
that ugly closet which we all of us have, and in which, according to the 
pTDveih, the family skeleton is locked up. About the Baronet^s pecu- 
niaiy matters, if the Major did not know, it was because Clayering him- 
self did not know them, and hid them from himself and others in such a 
hopeless entanglement of lies that it was impossible for adyiser or attor- 
nej or principal to get an accumte knowledge of his a&irs. But, con- 
cerning Lady Clayering, the Miy or was much better informed ; and when 
the unlucky mishap of the ** Derby** arose, he took upon himself to 
become completely and thoroughly acquainted with all her means, what- 
soever they were; and was now accurately informed of the yast and 
repeated sacrifices which the widow Amory had made in behalf of her 
present husband. 

He did not conceal, — ^and he bad won no small favour from Miss 
Blanche by avowing it, — ^his opinion, that Lady Clavering^s daughter 
had been hardly treated at the expense of her son, by her second 
marriage: and in his conyersations with Lady Clavering had fairly 
hinted that he thought Miss Blanche ought to have a better proyision. 
We have said that he had already given the widow to understand that 
he knew etll the particulars of her early and uufortanate history, 
having been in India at the time when — ^when the painful circumstances 
occurred which had ended in her parting from her first husband. He 
could tell her where to find the CaJcutta newspaper which contained the 
account of Amory 's trial, and he showed, and the Begum was not a 
little grateful to him for his forbearance, how, being aware all along 
of this mishap which had befallen her, he had kept all knowledge 
of it to himself, and been constantly the friend of her family. 

" Interested motives, my dear Lady Clavering," he said, " of course I 
may have had. We all have interested motives, and mine I don*t conceal 
from you, was to make a marriage between my nephew and your 
daughter.** To which Lady Clavering, perhaps widi some surprise that 
the Major should choose her family for a union with his own, said she 
was quite willing to consent 

But frankly he said, " My dear lady, mj boy has but five hundred a- 
year, and a wife with ten thousand pounds to her fortune would scarcely 
better him. We could do better for him than that, permit me to say, 
and he is a shrewd cantbus young fellow who has so^vn his wild oats 
now — ^who has very good parts and plenty of ambition — ^and whose 
object in manying is to better himself. If you and Sir Francis chose — 
and Sir Frauds, take my word for it, wHl refuse you nothing — ^you 
could put Arthur in a way to advance yery considerably in the world, 
and show the stuff which he has in him. Of what use is that seat in 
Pailiament to Clavering, who scarcely ever shows his fiEu^e in the House, 
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or speaks a woxd there ? I 'm told by genUemeo: who beard xny.bo^.iit 
Oxbridge, that he ivas famous as an orator, begad !««naDd €no» put bis 
foot into the stirrup and mouut hio]» I 've no doubt he woa't be .the 
last of the field, ma'am. I Ve tested the chap, and know him pretif 
well, I think* He is much too lazy, and careless, and flightor a. fellow 
to make a jog-trot journey, and arrive, as your lawyers do, at the end ti 
their lives 1 but give him a start and good friends, and an oppottunity; 
and take my word for it, he 11 make hknself a name that bis sons shdl 
be proud of. I don*t see any way for a fellow like him to parvenir^ tot 
by making a prudent marriage — ^not with a beggarly heiress— to sit 
down for life upon a miserable fifteen hundred a-year— *but with sobi6« 
body whom he can help, and who can help him forward in the world, 
and whom he can give a good name and a station in the country, 
begad, in return for the advantages which she brings him. It would be 
better for you to have a distinguished son-in law, than to keep your 
husband on in Parliament, who *s of no good to himself or to anybody 
else there, and that *8, I say, why I 've been interested about you, and 
ofifer you what I think a good bargain for both." 

*' You know I look upon Arthur as one of the fiunily cdmost now," 
said the good-natured Begum ; '* he comes and goes when he likes ; and 
the more I think of his dear mother, the more I see there 's few people- 
so good — ^none so good to me. And I 'm sure I cried when I heard of 
her death, and would have gone into mourning for her myself, only 
black don't become me. And I know who his mother wanted him to 
marry — ^Laura, I mean-^-whom old Lady Bockminster has taken such a 
fJBLncy to, and no wonder. She 's a better girl than my girl. I know 
both. And my Betsy — Blanche, I mean — ain't been a comfort to me^ 
Major. It *s Laura Pen ought to marry. " 

'* Marry on five hundred a-year I My dear good soul, you are mad 1 "' 
Major Pendennis said. " Think over what I have said to you. Do* 
nothing in your affidrs with that unhappy husband of your's without 
consulting me; and remember that old Pendennis is always your 
friend." 

For some time previous, Pen's uncle had held similar language to 
Miss Amory. He had pointed out to her the convenience of the match 
which he had at heart, and was bound to say, that mutual convenience 
was of all things the very best in the world to many upon — the only 
thing. " Look at your love-marriages, my dear young creature. The 
love-match people are the most notorious of all for quarrelling after^ 
wards ; and a girl who runs away with Jack to Gretna Green^ constantly 
runs away with Tom to Switzerland afterwards* The great point ixt 
marriage is for people to agree to be useful to one another. The lady 
brings the means, and the gentleman avails himself of them. My boy's 
wife brings the horse, and begad Pen goes in and wins the plate* 
That 's what I call a sensible union. A couple Uke that have something 
to talk to each other about when they come together. If you had 
Cupid himself to talk to — ^if Blanche and Pen were Cupid and Psyehe, 

TOL. n. p . 
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begttd*-*they *d begin to ja^tm after a few eveiiings, ii thej hauStrnMng 
bat semiment to speak on."* 

As fot Miss Amory, she vfos contented enoa|jh tntb Pen as long as 
tbere vns nebody beUef. And hew many other yonng ladies are 1^ 
her?-«-CDd how maiiy lorve-'niarriages carry on well te' the last? — and 
bow many sentionntai firms db not finish in bankraptcy ? — and bow 
manyherDio passions don't dwindle down into despibi^e indiffereoee, 
er end in shamefal defeat? 

* Tbeae views of life and philosepby the MRJor was constantly, aceorcKng 
to hidcnstom, inculcating to- Pen, whose mind' was sncb that' he ceiili 
see t^e right on both sides of many questions, and, comprehending ike 
tfentimentel life which was cgoate eut of the reach of the honest Major's 
intelligenoe, could undenstand Hie praotaeal lifb tt>o, ai^d aceommocbito 
himself, or thiofk he could accommodate himself, to it. So it came to 
pass that daring the spnng soeoeeding his mother^ death he became a 
good deal under the influenoe of his uncle's advice, and domesticated in 
Lady Clevering's house ; and in a measure was accepted by Miss Ammy 
without being a suitor, and was^ receired without being engaged. The 
yo«mg people were extremely leimiliar, without being partlcnlariy senti- 
mental, and met and parted with each other in perfect good-humour. 
** And I," thought Pendennis, '* am t^e fdlow who eight years ago had 
a grand passion, and last year was raging in a fever aibout Briseis ! ** 

Yes, itwas the same Pendennis, OBii time Had brought to him, as to the 
rest of us, its ordinary oonsequenoes, consolations, devdop^ents. We 
alter very little. When we talk of this man or that woman being no 
longer tlie same person whom we remember in youth, and remark (of 
course to deplore) changes in our friends, we don't, peii)aps, calculate that 
circumstance only brings out the latent defect or quality, and does not 
create it. The selfish languor and- indifference of to-day's possesion is 
the conseqoeuce of the selfish ardour of yesterday's pursuit : the scorn 
and. weariness which cries vanitas vanitahim is but the lassitude of the 
sick appetite palled with pleasure: the insolence of the successful 
parvenu is only the necessary continuance of the career of the needy 
stmggler : our mental changes are like our grey hairs or our wrinkles — 
but the fulfilment of the plan of mortal growth and decay: that which 
is snow-white now was glossy black once ; that which is sluggish obesity 
to-day was boisterous rosy health a few years back ; that calm weariness, 
benevdeut> resigned, cmd disappointed, was ambition, fierce and violent, 
but & few yeais i^nce, and has only settled into submissive repose after 
many a battle and defeat. Lucky he who can bear his failure so gene- 
rously, and give up his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a. manly 
and humble heart! Are you not awe-stricken, you, friendly reader, 
who, taking the page up for a «rK>ment's light reading, lay it down, per- 
chance, for a graver reflection, — ^to think how you, who have consum- 
mated your success or your disaster, may be holding marked station, or 
a hopeless and nameless place, in the crowds who have passed throo^ 
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how many struggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to yourself only 
known ! — who may have loved and grown cold, wept and laughed again, 
how often ! — to think how you are the same, You, whom in childhood 
you rememher, before the voyage of life began ? It has been prosperous, 
and you are riding into port, the people huzzaing and the guns saluting, 
— and the lucky captain bows from the ship's side, and there is a care 
under the star on his breast which nobody knows of: or you are 
wrecked, and lashed, hopeless, to a solitary spar out at sea : — the sinking 
man and the successful onb-ar^jthahlibg eaeh' about home, very likely, 
and remembering the time when they were children; alone on the 
hopeless spar, drowning out df sight; alone in the midst of the crowd 
applauding you. 
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CHAPTER IXn. 

COKVEBSAHOKS. 

UH good-natured Begum inw at 
first BO much enraged at tlua 
last instance of her husband's 
dnplicitj and folly, that ahe re- 
fused to ^ve Sir Francis ClaTering 
way aid in order to meet bis debts 
of honour, and declared that she 
woold separate from him, and 
leave him to the consciences of 
his incorrigible weakness and 
vaste. After that fatal day's 
transactions at the Derby, the 
unlucky gambler nas in encb a 
condition of mind that he was dis- 
posed to avoid everybody ; alike 
his tnrf-sssociates with whom he 
had made debts which he trembled 
lest he should not have the means 
of paying, and his wife, his long- 
suffering banker, on whom he rea- 
sonably doubted whether he should be allowed any longer to draw. 
When Lady Clavering asked the next morning whether Sir Frands 
was in the house, she received answer that he had not returned that 
night, but had sent a messenger to his Talet, ordering him to forward 
clothes and letters by the bearer. Strong knew that he should have a 
visit or a message from him in the course of that or the subsequent day. 
and accordingly got a note beseeching him to call upon bis distracted 
friend F. C. at Short's Hotel, Blackfriars, and ask for Mr. Francis there. 
For the Baronet was a gentleman of that peculiarity of mind that ho 
would rather tell a lie than not, and always began a contest with fortune 
hj running away and hiding himself, lite Boots of Mr. Short's esta^ 
hiishment, who carried Clavering's message to Grosvenor Place, and 
brought back bis carpet-bag, was instantly aware who was the owner of 
the beg, and he imparted his information to the footman who was laying 
the breakfast- table, who carried down the news to the servants' balli who 
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took it to Mrs. Bonner, mj lady's housekeeper and confidential maid, 
who carried it to my lady. And thus every single person in the 
Grosvenor Place establishment knew that Sir Francis was in hiding, 
under the name of Francis, at an inn in the Blackfriars Road, And 
Sir Francis's coachman told the news to other gentlemen's coachmen, 
who carried it to their masters, and to the neighbouring Tattersall's, 
where rery gloomy anticipations were formed that Sir Francis Clayering 
was about to make a tour in the Levant 

In the course of that day the number of letters addressed to Sir 
Francis Clavering, Bart., which found their way to his hall table, was 
quite remarkable. The French cook sent in his account to my lady ; the 
tradesmen who supplied her ladyship's table* and Messrs. Finer and 
Gimcrack, the mercers and ornamental dealers, and Madame Crinoline, 
the eminent milliner, also forwarded their litde bills to her ladyship, 
in company with Miss Amoiy's private, and by no means inconsiderable, 
account at each establishment. 

In the afternoon of the day after the Derby, when Strong (after a 
colloq[ay with his principal at Short's Hotel, whom he found ciying 
and drinking Cura9oa) called to transact business according to his custom 
at Grosvenor Place, he found all these suspicious documents ranged in 
the Baronet's study ; and began to open them and examine them with a 
rueful countenance. 

Mrs. Bonner, my lady's maid and housekeeper, came down upon him 
whilst engaged in this occupation. Mrs. Bonner, a part of the family 
and as necessary to her mistress as the Chevalier was to Sir Francis, 
was of course on Lady Claveriug's side in the dispute between her and 
her husband^ and as by duty bound even more angry than her ladyship 
herself. 

•* She won't pay, if she takes my advice," Mrs. Bonner said. ** You 11 
please to go back to Sir Francis, Captain— and he lurking about in alow 
public-house and don't dare to face his wife like a man ! — and say that 
we won't pay his debts no longer. We made a man of him, we took him 
out of gaol (and other folks too perbaps), we 've paid his debts over 
and over again — we set him up in Parliament and gave him a house in 
town and country, and where he don't dare show his face, the shabby 
sneak ! We 've given him the horse he rides and the dinner he eats 
and the very clothes he has on his back ; and we will give him no more. 
Our fortune, such as is left of it, is left to ourselves, and we won't waste 
any more of it on this ungrateful man. We 11 give him enough to live 
upon and leave him, that 's what we '11 do : and that 's what you may 
tell him from Susan Bonner." 

Susan Bonner's mistress hearing of Strong's arrival sent for h^m at 
this juncture, and the Chevalier went up to her ladyship not without 
hopes that he should find her more tractable than her factotum Mrs. 
Bonner. Many a time before had he pleaded his client's cause with 
Lady Clavering and caused her good-nature to relent. He tried again 
once more. He painted in dismal colours the situation in which he had 
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inigfat eoBoe if he could not find K^amfi of medting.hk. engagomeats. / 
. ** £511 hiascif," kogked Bits. BomMa*, ,*'.kiU kiaddlf^ will he 2 I>ymg h 
Ib^.bestftbiDg be oould des." Strong .iro\Kd:tlMil be had finuid idmnith 
.iha nxDSS oh the table ; but at tlB8,in her tun, IjOEdy Gknrenbgiaiighed 
bitlflrlj. '* ^e 'U do hhnself jnoiiacm, .as lQ»g:a& there *s aish^ilnig left 
of vihiilh heioon. rob a ipodr ireoiaD. Hia lifejB quite (Bpfe» Oafrtain.': 
you may depend upon that. Ah.l it waa.s badvcny ithattever l^aet eE^ea 
OA him J* 

'MIe 's troxse than ibe first : man/' cried, out ttiyiladjls ;aid6'dMaifip. 
'* He was a. nxam^be yna-^a^fiiid dmH, hut bs had ihe'innnga»ii£ pa 
snan^^-mhereas this £Bllov-^«b«t 'a the use of mjhdy pBjing;bas hilli?, 
Mmd seUbig btf dmnMuida, asd fei||i¥ing .bini? &o 11 be aabadragain 
neict year. The ^verj nest dianee be has bell , be a dieating aal bee, 
aod-zjoblttng of her; .and her anQDusf .w]ll;gD to JDeep;a pack ^of-rognaa -and 
swindlers — I don't mean you, Captain — yon 'to be«i m.gdodiriBnd:tD 
enoiigb, bating ire '^sb w» 'd sever set vgres tin jsa" 

The Ofaevaber aaiv from Ihe words, \duob Mjb. Boaaer bad let 
reganiiqg the diamonds, that the kind Begnm tcbs dyspoaed /to jfilant 
^mco'moreatilaast, and that there were b6|»s.i&till far bk prine^paL 

'* Upon >niy vovd, ma'am," be said, with a real feeling of rsympa&j 
for Lady Clayering's troubles, and admiration for. her ontntiag goodr 
nalure,''and with a ^ow of enthiiBmsm which adTanoed not a little his 
graceleifi patnm's cause — " anything jon aay againat Olavering, or 
Jim. Bonner hero cries ont against me, is no beUar tiian wedeaerrBy 
both of ua, and it was an unludsy day £9r you when you saw either* -fie 
has hebaTod cruelly to you: and if you were not thermost g ene roB S and 
forgiving woman in the world, I know there would be no chance for 
him. But you can't let the father of your son be a disgraced man, and 
send little Frank into the world with such a stain upon him. Tie him 
down ; bind him by any promiseB you like : I Toncb for him that be wiU 
subscribe them.* 

** And break 'em," said Mrs. Bomaer. 

^ And keep 'em this time," cried out Strong. '' He must keep them. 
If you could baye seen how he wept, ma'am ! ' Oh, Strong,* be said to 
me, * it 's not for myself I feel now : it 's for my boy — it 's for the beat 
woman in England, whom I have treated basely — il know I baye/ Ho 
didn't inteml to bet upon this race, maWn— ^indeed be .didn't. He 
was cheated into it : all the ring was taken in. He thought be :migbt 
make the bet quite safely, without the least risk. And it will be 
a lesson to him for all his life long. To see a man ory— Ob, it's 
dreadful" 

" He don't think much of nuddng my dear Missus cry," said 
Mrs. Bonner — " poor dear soul i — ^look if he does, Gaplahiu" 



" If you'Ve the soxil of a man, Ckifering," Strong said to bis print- 
cipal, when he recounted this scene to him, ** yx>u 11 keep your promise 
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HuiSiine: and, 8& help me Mjeaxtnl if jiloa^bitak'TOril ^nth hm, I li 
Ibiini egamat j<»i, and telKall." 

^ Wkat, aU ? " eried Mr. Frtads, t^ ^om ifan^ mnl^aanidor brou^ 
tlienem hack at.Sl8»?t'« H<iitei, uliera! 8lErdbg ibaiidctite .Bairoiuit (^ng 
and Anoiaag Giim9aa. 

^ Bfiha I Do jovi mipqpoae I am a.fool ? " kniBt out BtroBg. ^ Do^soii 
em^ypo^ I could >bafid tivad sa long.m .ike vadii, JF^rank Giavdnng, iHidi- 
out hscnng .lay ^ejos elbofii me ? Yen know I have bnt "to apeak and yon 
are abeggar :te-itifixn»f. And I ain:aQt theionly manndbo kaoJvsjour 
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Who ielae does ? " gasped 'QlarBiiog. 

*' Old Pfmdemiffi dra^.br I am rttry mucin nnsalaken. He Taai^nisad 
the ttap the £wt mgbt lie aaw biin, iwben ht canxadnmk into ytitr 
hmeseJ" 

"fie knttnait, doesJia?** ekriekad o«t daveiing. TBanm bim«~* 
kiU him." 

'< Yon 'd Hke to kill tie all, ^oouhin't jon, cild boj?" aoid Strong, inth 
a sneer, puffing kb cigar. 

The Banmet dashed bis freak hand against kia foiehead ; perhaps tbe 
nthar bad interpreted Ibb vmk ri^tlj. " Ob, Strong ! '' be ceied, ^ if I 

dared, I *d put an end to myself, for I 'm the d est miserable dqg in 

all England. Jt )b that that makes me so wild and rscUess. It 's ^at 
nkkh makes me take to drink (and he drank, with a trembling hand, a 
bmnper of his fortifier-— »the Gafa9oa), and to live aboat with these 
thretes. I knowthay Ve: thieves, every one of *em, d ■ i d thieves. And 
— *and how can I help itP-^and I didn't kncnr it, you know--«and, by 

Gad, I 'm innoceat — and imtil I saw the d d scoundrel first, I knew 

no more about it than the dead — and 1 11 fly, and 1 11 go abroad out of 
the reach of the confounded hells, and 1 11 bury myself in a forest, by 
Gad ! and huig m^rself mp to a tree^-^and, oh-«-I ^m the most miserable 
beggar in all Englaad i " And so with more team, shrteks, and oarsea, 
the iaxpoteot wretch vanted bis grief and deplored his anhappyiate ; and, 
in the midst of gmans and despair and blasphemy, vawed hia miseraye 
xapentanoe* 

The bonoored proverb which declares that to be an ill wind which 
blowB good to noliody, was verified in the case of Sir Frauds Gkverii^, 
and another of the occupants of Mr. Strong's chambers in Shepherd's 
Inn. The man was '* good," by a lucky hap, with whom Oolonel Altap 
mont made his bet ; and on the settling day of the Derby — as Captain 
Olisnker, who was appointed to settle Sir Francis Clavering's book for 
him (for Lady Olavering, by the advice of Major Pendennis, would not 
allow the Baronet to liquidate his own money transactions), paid over 
ti» -notes to the Baronet's many ereditors-^Colonel Altamont had the 
satisfGustion of receiving the odds of thirty to one in fifties, which he had 
token against the winning horse. of the day. 

Nombera of the ColoneL s friends were present on the occasion to 
eangra t date him on hia luck— ^ Altamont's own set, and the gents 
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who met in ihe pmato parlour of 4he ooimvial Wheeler, mj host oC 
the Harlequin 8 Head, came to witness their comrade^s good fortone, 
and would have liked, with a generous sympoAhj for success, to share iu 
it *^ Now was the time,*' Tom Driver had 8i:^gested to the Colonel, 
** to have up the specie ship that was sunk in the Golf of Mexico, with the 
three hundred and eighty thousand dollars on hoard, besides bars and 
doubloons." " The Tredjddlums were verj low — to be bought for an 
old song — never was such an opportunity for buying shares,*' Mr* 
Keightley insinuated ; and Jack Holt pressed forward his tobacco-smug' 
gling scheme, the audacity of which pleased the Colonel more than any 
other of the speculations proposed to him. Then of ihe Harlequin*s 
Head boys : there was Jack Backstraw, who knew of a pair of horses 
which the Colonel must buy ; Tom Fleet, whose satirical paper, ** The 
Swell,*' wanted but two hundred pounds of capital to be worth a thou- 
sand a-year to any man — ** with such a poww and influence. Colonel, 
you rogue, and the entree of all the green-rooms in London,** Tom 
urged ; whilst little Moss Abrams entreated the Colonel not to listen to 
these absurd fellows with their humbugging speculations, but to 
invest his money in some good bills which Moss could get for him, 
and which would return him fifty per cent as safe as Uie Bank of 
England. 

Each and all of these worthies came round the Colonel with their 
various blandishments ; but he had courage enough to resist them, and 
to button up his notes in the pocket of his coat, and go home to Strong, 
and " sport " the outer door of the chambers. Honest Strong had given 
his fellow-lodger good advice about all his acquaintances ; and though, 
when pressed, he did not mind frankly taking twenty pounds himself 
out of the Colonel's winnings. Strong was a great deal too upright to 
let others cheat him. 

He was not a bad fellow when in good fortune, this Altamont. He 
ordered a smart livery for Grady, and made poor old Costigan shed 
tears of quickly dried gmtitude by giving him a five-pound note after a 
snug dinner at the Back-Kitchen, and he bought a green shawl for Mrs. 
Bolton, and a yellow one for Fanny : the most brilliant ** sacrifices" of 
a Begenf^street haberdasher's window. And a short time after this, 
upon her birth-day, which happened in the month of June, Miss Amoiy 
received from '* a friend" a parcel containing an enormous brass- 
inlaid writing-desk, in which there was a set of amethysts, the most 
hideous eyes ever looked upon, — a musical snuff-box, and two Keepsakes 
of the year before last, and accompanied with a couple of gown-pieces of 
the most astounding colours, the receipt of which goods nude the 
Sylphide laugh and wonder immoderately. Now it is a fact that 
Colonel Altamont had made a purchase of cigars and French silks from 
some duffers in Fleet-street about this period ; and he was found by 
Strong in the open Auction-Room in Cheapside, having invested some 
money in two desks, several pairs of richly-plated candlesticks, a dinner 
epergne, and a bagatelle-board. The dinner epergne remained at 



diambers* and figcored at the banquets there» which the Oolonel gave 
fntetij freelj. It seemed beaatiful in his eyes, until Jack Holt said it 
looked as if it had been taken '* m a bill." And Jack Holt certainlj 
knew. 

The dinners were pretty frequent at chambers, and Sir Francis 
Clavering condescended to partake of them constantly. His own 
bouse was shut up : the successor of Mirobolant, who had sent in his 
bills 80 prematuiwly, was dismissed by the indignant Jjady Clavering : 
the luxuriance of the establishment was greatly pruned and reduced. 
One of the large footmen was cashiered, upon which the other gave 
warning, not liking to serve without his mate, or in a family where on*y 
one footman was kep** General and severe economical reforms were 
practised by the Begum in her whole household, in consequence of the 
extravagance of whu^h her graceless husband had been guilty. The 
Mfyor, as her ladyship's friend ; Strong, on the part of poor Clavering; 
her ladyship's lawyer, and the honest Begum herself, executed th^ 
reforms with promptitude and severity. After paying the Baronet's 
debts, the settlement of which occasioned considerable public scandal, 
and caused the Baronet to sink even lower in the world's esti- 
mation than he had been before, Lady Clavering quitted London for 
Tunbridge Wells in high dudgeon, refusing to see her reprobate 
husband, whom nobody pitied. Clavering remained in London patiently, 
by no means anxious to meet his wife's just indignation, and sneaked 
in and out of the House of Commons, whence he and Captain Bafif and 
Mr. Marker would go to have a game at billiards and a cigar : or 
showed in the sporting public-houses ; or might be seen lurking about 
Lincoln's-Inn and his lawyers', where the principals kept him for hours 
waiting, and the clerks winked at each other, as he sate in their office. 
No wonder that he relished the dinners at Shepherd's Inn, and was 
perfectly resigned there : resigned ? he was so happy no where else ; 
he was wretched amongst his equals, who scorned him — but here he was 
the chief guest at the table, where they continually addressed him with 
* Yes, Sir Francis,' and * No, Sir Francis,' where he told his wretched 
jokes, and where he quavered his dreary little French song, after Strong 
had sung his jovial chorus, and honest Costigan had piped his Irish ditties. 
Such a jolly ment^e as Strong's with Grady's Irish stew, and the Che« 
valier's brew of punch after dinner, would have been welcome to many a 
better man than Clavering, the solitude of whose great house at home 
frightened him, where he was attended only by the old woman who kept 
the house, and his valet who sneered at him. 

" Yes, dammit," said he, to his friends in Shepherd's Inn. ** That 
fellow of mine, I must turn him away, only I owe him two years* wages, 
curse him, and can't ask my lady. He brings me my tea cold of a 
morning, with a dem'd leaden tea-spoon, and he says my lady 's sent all 
the plate to the banker's because it ain't safe. — ^Now ain't it hard that 
she won't trust me with a single tea-spoon ; ain't it ungentlemanlike, 
Altamont? You know my lady's of low birth — ^that is — I beg your 
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ftacdoKk^'^httai > tfast iv, .it\i iiMSt.'crasI of heir liiitlii^sbbwflaDnn oonfi- 
denoe in ne. And the Tory servaiitB begin to ikugJi — the tei 
sooondnlal I II break evexy faooe in iheiE great hulking bo£es^ 
curse 'em, I will. — ^They don't answer my bell : and— and my maa^ras 
at VauKhall lastnigliiinth one of my doesB afaivts and my vcdret waist- 
ooat on, I know it wis mioe-^tfae conlbanded impodeat hAaicjsgptad — 
and he went on daoeing beloce my eyes, cQalDond him! I Tin sare^ell 
ItfB to be hanged— te deserves to be faangad-^all tkaase infiDmal jueails 
of valets.*' 

He was vety kind to idtamont no^: he hsteoBd ^ fhe Cdloners 
loud stories wte) AUaaaont desBxibed how — when he mas wor^dng (his 
way home once &am New Zealand, whei9 he had been on « wealing 
expedition — ^he and his esmcades had been obliged to shirk on board 
at night, to escape fiexn their wives, by Jove — end how the popr devils 
pot ont in their canoes when they saw the idup under aaO, and poddleA 
anadly sfbsr her.: how he had been lost in the bosh onee ibar three 
mentiis in New Sofuth Wales, when .he was Unre -once on a 'trading 
apeoilatinn : how he had seen Boney at Saint Hekna, and been pre- 
salted to him with the vest of the officers of the Indiaman of wiiich he 
was a mate — to all these tales (and oTer his caps Altamont told many 
of them ; and, it must be ewned» lied and bragged a great deal) Sir 
Francis now Hstened with graat attention.; making a point of diinking 
wine wkh Altamont at dinner and of treating himwxth every distinetioD. 

** XiOave him alone, T know what he *8 a-coming io," Akanmnt naid, 
laughing to Strongs who remonstrated with faim^ ^ and leave me alone:; 
I know what I 'm a-telling, very welL I was offiosr on board wm. 
Indiaman, so I was ; I txadad to New South Wales, so I did, in. a chip 
of my own, and lost her. I became ofi&eer to the'Nawaijdb, so i did; 
only me .and my royal master have had a difiGsrence, Strong— *tint % it 
Who 's the better or the worse for wiiat I tell? or knows anything 
about tne? The other chap is dead — shot in the ba&, and his body 
redkonieed at Sydney. If I thought aayboc^ would split, do you think 
I wonldn!t wring his uedk.? I 'vb done as good before now, Strongs — 
I 'told you how I did for the oversea before I took leave — bat in fair 
£ght, I mean — ^in fair fight ; or, raydier, he had the liest of it. fie 
had his gun and bay*net, and I had only an axe. Fifty of 'em saw ith-^ 
aye, and cheered me when I did it — and I 'd do it again, him, 

wouMn*t I ? I ain*t afraid of anybody ; and I 'd have the li& of the 
man who split upon me. That *b wf maxim, and pass me the Hqnor— 
You wouldn't turn on a man. I know you. You 're an honest feller, 
and will eland by a feller, and have looked death in the fiuse like a man. 
Bat as for that lily-livered sneak — ^that poor lyin' swindlin' eringin* cor of 
a Glavering — ^who stands in my shoes — stands in my shoes, hang him I 
1 11 nuke him pull my boots off and clean 'em, I will. Ha, ha \ " fiere 
he burst out into a wild kngh, at whkdi Stirong got up and put awi^ 
.the bnadj^bottle. The other stiU laughed gDod*hnnM»iredly. ^* You 're 
jdght, old boy,", he said ; " you always keep yonr head oool, you do— Hmid 



'when I (beg[i]i If 4ft)k ta» miidi — I jagr» wiieoL'I ^^gia' to jiAa^, I 
. AQtborioe jmi, ,uni iix^es^. you, . aad -^wmmd. joa, to ,piU awiij the ram- 
bottle." . . 

'*' Tfike iQy,ooii«&fel. AltanMiiit»'VS4roQg said, gmrel j, ''amd mktd how 
you deal widi that man. Don't make it too miidl his intoMpt to. get 
lid of. you ; or wh^ Jsaowg what he qatgr do ?*' 

The event for which, with cynical enjoyment, Altaiaoiit had been en 
'the l^H*otiit, eaitte very speedily* One «bay, Simog being abaeiil upon 
an errand lor his peiocipal. Sir F^nois made his appeamoce in the 
ebamheis, and Ibond the envoy oC the Nax'vanb alone* He abased the 
world m general ^ being .heartkea and unkind t» him : he abused his 
wife for being ungenerous to him : he abused Strong for being nngrntoliil 
— hundreds of pounds had he given Ned Strong — been his friend for life 
and kept him out of gaol, by Jove, — and now Ned was taking her lady- 
ship's side against him and abetting her in her hafemal unkind treat- 
ment of him. ** They Ve entered into a conspiracytio keep.me penniless, 
Altamont," the Auouet said : ** they don't give ine as much pocket- 
money as Frank rkn at sdiool." 

** Why don't yon go do«m to Bichmond and borroii^ofhim/Clavering? " 
Altamont broke out'with a savage laugh. ** He wouldn't see hia poor 
old beggar of a'&tber wifkoitt pocket-money, would he?" 

'* I tell yiou, I'Ve been oliliged to bsmiliate myself cruelly," Olavering 
said. ** hook liere, sir — ^leok hen, at these pawn-dckets ! Fanpy a 
Member of Parliament and an old !EngfiAi Baronet, by Gad ! dbliged to 
put a drawingivom clock and a Buhl inkstand ujp the spout ; and a gold 
duck's head paper-holder, that R .dare say coat my wife five pound, for 
which they 'd only give*ma.fift«M«Bnd-six ! Oh, it^M humiliating thing, 
sir, poveity to a man of 4ny habits ; and it 's made me shed tears^ sir, — 
tears; and that d 'd i«lrt of nine — curse him, I wish he was 
hanged ! — has bad the canTooDuied iropadence to threaten to tell my 
lady: as if the things in my ewn house weren't mj own, to sell or to 
keep, or to fling out of window if I chne — ^by Gad ! the confounded 
scoundxeL 

'* Cry a liUie ; don't mind -CFyin^ hdbre ine-^'V xelieve you, 
Clavering," the other said. " Why, I saj, old SBller, wfastsa hs^py feller 
I once tluDught you, and what a miserable son of a gun yon redly are ! " 

'* It's a shame that they treatnwso, ain^ it,** Ckvering went on,— for, 
though ordinarily aiteDtaod iqpatbstic; about his own griefs the Baronet 
could whine for an hour at a time. " And— ^^nd, by Gad^dsir, I haven't 
got the money to pay the very aabvthat 's waitiiigiBri&e at the -door ; and 
the porteress, that Mrs. Bolton, lent rae tfarae 4iiiiDitt%,'aiid 1 don't like 
to ask her for any more : and I asked that d — ^d oldXlwtigan, the 
confounded old penniless Irish miscreant, and he hadn't got a shillin', 
the beggar; and Campion's out of town, or else he 'd do a little bill for 
ine, I know he would." 

" I thought you. swore on your hononr to yoar wtfe thai yoa wouldn't 
pat yoQF.ttune to papar,'' oaid Mr..AltaaM>nt, puffioj^ at hiseigar/. 
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" Whj doea she leaTe ni« witbont pockst-monej then? Damme, I 
muBt have money," cried out the Beionet, " Oh, Am-^, Oh, Altamont, 
I 'm the most miaerabls be^ar alive." 

" Yob 'd like a chap to lend yon a twsn^-poiind note, wouldn't jon 
nofff " the other aaked. 

" If you would, I 'd be grateful to you for ever — for ever, my dearest 
friend," cried Clsvering. 

" Hovr much vould you give? Will you give a fifty-pound bill, at 
six montba, for half down and half in plate," asked Altamont. 

" Yes I would, 80 help me — -, and pay it on the day," Bcreamed 
Clavering. " 1 11 make it payable at my banker's : I II do anything 
you like." 



" Well, I was only chaffing yon. 1 11 ffim you twenty pound." 

' Yoasud a pony," interposed OlaTering : "my dear fellow, you said 
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a pony, and 1 11 be eternally obliged to you; and 1 11 not take it as 
a gift — only as a loan, and pay you back in six months* I take my 
oath I wiU;' 

'* Well — well— there 's the money, Sir Francis Olavenng. I ain't a 
bad feUow. When I Ve money in my pocket, dammy, I spend it like a 
man. Here *8 five-and-twenty for yon. Don't be losing it at the hells 
now. Don't be making a fool of yonrself. Go down to Clavering 
Park, and it 11 keep yon ever so long. You needn^t 'ave batchers* meat : 
there 's pigs, I dare say, on the premises : and you can shoot rabbits for 
dinner, you know, erery day till the game comes in. Besides* the 
nd^bours will ask yon about to dinner, you know, sometimes : for you 
are a Baronet, though you have outran the constable. And you 've got 
this comfort, that I 'm off your shoulders for a good bit to come — p'raps 
this two years — if I don't play; and I don't intend to touch the con- 
founded black and red : and by that time my lady, as you call her — 
Jimmy, I used to say — will have come round again ; and you 11 be ready 
for me, you know, and come down handsomely to yours truly." 

At this juncture of their oonTersation Strong returned, nor did the 
Baronet care much about prolonging the talk, having got the money : 
and he made his way from Shepherd's Inn, and went home and bullied 
his servant in a manner so unusually brisk and insolent, that the man 
concluded his master must have pawned some more of the house 
furniture, or, at any rate, have come into possession of some ready 
money* 

'* And yet I Ve looked over the house, Morgan, and I don't think he 
has took any more of the things," Sir Francis's valet said to Major 
Pendennis's man, as they met at their Club soon after. *' My lady 
locked up a'most all the befews afore she went away, and he couldn't 
take away the picters and looking-glasses in a cab : and he wouldn't 
spout the fenders and fire-irons — ^he ain't so bad as that. But he 's got 
money somehow. He's so dam'd imperent when he have. A few 
nights ago I sor him at Yauxhall, where I was a polkin with Lady 
Hemly Babewood's gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and an uncom- 
mon good lot in it, hall except the 'ousekeeper, and she 's methodisticle 
— I was a polkin — you 're too old a cove to polk, Mr. Morgan — and 
'ore's your 'ealth — and I 'appened to 'ave on some of Claveringls 
ahberdashery, and he sor it too: and he didn't dare so much as 
speak a word." 

*'How about the house in St. John's Wood?" Mr. Morgan asked. 

"Execution in it. — Sold up hevery thing : ponies, and pianna, and 
Brougham, and all. Mrs. Montague Bivers hoff to Boulogne, — non est 
inwentus, Mr. Morgan. It 's my belief she put tite execution in herself: 
and was tired of him." 

Play much ?" asked Morgan. 

Not since the smash. When your Governor, and the lawyers, and 
my lady and him had that tremenduous scene: he went down on his 
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knete, m^ ^bAj toll Mi«. Bonner; as told me, — wM swdar alb ha vevec 
more ivould toncb a card or a diee,: ov put bis. Qoma te a-bitof popery 
and my lady was a goin* to give him the notes down to ^y his Ua^ 
liiKties aftet jtHe race : only your' Governor said, (nrld^-Ue.wretelV dti a 
pieoe of paper, andpaned itacmsr theta^la to the lawyer and/my lac^,) 
tliat some one elm haS! better book np for him; lor he 'dlhscwSap* aamm 
of the" money. HeVasly'^ld ooffe, your€r(iv*i|or.'* ' ' 

The expresaionr of '^Old Cove^*' tbas flqipan^ applied by thia 
younger gentieman to hinmlf and fais: master, dnfdeased Mr. Moorgan 
exbeadini^y. On tke first oqcttien^ when 1^; UghAftotr used tiia 
obapxibus expnesnon, ina aoanadak anger Has- only indicaisd by^aaileat 
flroim ; bat on the seeendiaffeiioe, Mfiorgan, vho yws smoking faia dgar 
elegantly, and holding it on the tip of iss penknifo, wUhdrenr tlia eigar 
from his Hps, and took his yomg friend to tssk. 

^ Don't call Major' Pendennis an. old caw, if yoii 'M. *atnff the good* 
ness; Lightfbot, and . don't oail m9 an old ooro, nether. ' Sndh. «oid8> 
ain't used in sooiety ; and^ we iiase Imd. is the ftrat' soesety; both at 
*oiue- and foring. We 'vo' been, indnnite' imth the inst statesmen 
of Entope. When ive go id)Kiad ym dine mdk Fnnoe Mettenitdi 
and' Louy Phillip reg^ar. We go hem to the* beat heuaaa^ the tip 
tDps^ I tellyou. We ride with Lord John and the noble Wh^amnt ad 
&e edd of Fonng> Affairs. We dine with the Hearl at Biirgnife^.aiut 
aanr oonsalted by ^e Maiquts of Bteyne in every tinnk. .We ongbt' t& 
know a thing or two, Mr. Lightfoot. You Ve a young man, I 'm an odd 
cove, as you say. We Ve both seen the world, and we both know that 
it ain't mobeyi, ncr faein* a Baronet; nor *av3a' a town and'cdnntty *ouse, 
nor a paltry five or six thomand a^year." 

** It 's t^n, Mr. Moi^n," cried Mr. Li^^tfoot, with gcsat mninaetifm;. 

^* It mtty have been, sir/ Morgan said, with calm severity; ^iimay: 
have been, Mr« Lightfoot, but it ain't six now; nor five, shr; It 's beea 
doosedly dipped and cut into, sir, by the confounded exlmvjgance of 
your master, widi his helbbw dudcm', and his bill discoontin*, and faia 
cottage in the Regency Park, and his many wickednesses. Qe 's a. had 
un, Mr. Lightfoot, — a bad lot, sir, and that you know. And. it am't 
money, sir — not such money as that, at any rate, come from a Calqattar 
attorney, and I dnssay wrong out of the pore starving blacks — that will 
give a pusson position in society, as you know very welL We 've na 
money, but we go everywhere ; there 'a not a housekeeper's. room, snr; 
in this town of any consiquince, where James Morgan ain't welcome. 
And it was me who got you into this Club, Lig^itfoot, as yon very well 
know, though I am an old cove, and they would have blacUiaUed'you 
without me as sure as your name is Frederic." 

'* I know they would, Mr. Moiffini" said the otfler, mtk moek 
humility. 

"Well, then, don't call me an old cove, stc' It ain't, gosdemanlike, 
Fied^rk: lightfciot,' whidi I knew yon when yoa vms jucah-bey, iaud when 
^nur fiither was in tioubls, and gat yon ^e place, you havaasw wbmt 



t^e FVetiekniaB mnt tfwftj. And if yoti think, sir,, t^t' because' y<Ki *ni 
mtkmg up to'Mrs. Bdntier, ndio may hanro saved ti^F two theusaiMl 
pottpd'^— atid I daresayshe hsB in five^md'^wenty yetiici as s^e have lived 
oonftdeai^al maid to^ Lady €lai^e i ri ng ■ yet» sir, yoU' mo^t yemembev 
who pat you into .that secvloe, «id wbo knows What yoa were before, 
fttv and it doH*t become yott, Fiedene Ligbtf^ot, to call me a& eld 
cove.** 

*^ I beg your patdon, M^: Morgan — i can't do mofse than make an 
a^Iogy — will }«a have a gliaes, eir, and let me drink y6ur *ealtb.** 

'*Yoa know I don't take eperrits, Ligbtlbet," replied Morgan, 
appeased. ''And so you and Mrs. Bonner is gding to put tip together, 
are you?" 

^ She *s old, but two thousand pound 's a good bit, you see, Mr. 
Morgan. And we '11 get the ' Clavering Arms' for a very little; and 
that 11 be no bad tl^g when the railroad runs tinroagh Ckvering. 
And ^hen we are there, I h<^e youll oeme and see us, Mr. Mmigan." 

** It's a stoopid' place, and no society,'* said Mr. Morgan. " I know 
it well. In Mrs. Pendennis's time we used to go down reg%r, and the^ 
hair refreshed me after the London racket." 

" The railroad will improve Mr Arthur^ piopert^," renmrked Light- 
foot. ^' What 's about the figure of it» should you say, eur ?" 

^' Under Mteen hundred, sir," anowered Mcufgaa; at whic^ the 
other, who knew the extent of poor Arthur's aerss, throst his tongue in 
his cheek, but remaineld wisdy silent 

** Is his man any good, Mr. Morgan ? ** Light&ot resinned. 

" Pigeon ain't used to society as yet ; but he 's young and has g9od 
talents, and haa read a good' dea3, and I dessay he will do very well," 
replied Morgan. '* He wouldn't quite do for this kind of thing, LSghtr 
fi)ot, ifor he ain't seen the world yot" 

When the pint of sherrj^ for which Mr. Lightfoot called, t^en 
Mr. Morgan's announcement that he dedined to drink spirks, had been 
discussed by the two gentlemen, who held the wine up to the light, and 
smacked their lips, and winked their eyes at it, and ntliied the landlord 
as to the yintage, in the most approved manner of connoisseurs. 
Moron's ra£Sed equanimity was quite restored, and he wa» p^pared to 
treat his young friend with perfect goed^iumonr. 

** What d' you think about Miss Amory, Lightfool — tell us in confi- 
dence, now — Do you think we should do well — you understand — H wn 
make Miss^ A. into Mrs. A. P., comprendy voixs f 

** She and her Ma 's always quarrelin'," said Mr. Lightfoot. " Bonner 
is more than a match fer the old lady, and treats Sir Francis like that 
— like this year spill, which I fling into the- grate. But .she darent 
say a word to Miss Amory. No more dare none of us. When a 
visitor comes in, she smiles and languishes, you 'd think that butter 
wouldn't melt in her mouth : and the minute he is gone, very 
likely, she flares up like a little demon, and says things fit to 
send you wild. If Mr. Arthur comes, it's "Do let's sing that 
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there delightful songl ' or, 'Gome and write me them pooty verses 
in thia halbuml' and very likely she*8 been a rilin* her mother, 
or stioking pins into her maid, a minate before. She do stick pins 
into her and pinch her. Mary Hann showed me one of her arms quite 
black and blue ; and I recklect Mrs. Bonner, who 's as jealous of me as a 
old cat, boxed her ears for showing me. And then you should see 
Miss at luncheon, when there *s nobody but the family I She makes 
b'leave she never heats, and my ! you should only jest see her. She 
has Mary Hann to bring her up plum-cakes and creams into her bed- 
room ; and the cook 's the only man in the house she *s civil to. 
Bonner says, how, the second season in London, Mr. Soppington was a 
goin' to propose for her, and actially came one day, and sor her fling a 
book into the fire, and scold her mother so, that he went down softly 
by the back droring-room door, which he came in by ; and next thing 
we heard of him was, he was married to Miss Bider. Oh, she *s a devil, 
that little Blanche, and that *s my candig apinium, Mr. Morgan.*' 

'*Apinion, not apinium, lightfoot, my good fellow," Mr. Morgan 
said, with parental kindness, and then asked of his own bosom with a 
sigh, why the deuce does my Governor want Master Arthur to marry 
such a girl as this ? and the tete-a-tite of the two gentlemen was broken 
up by the entry of other gentlemen, members of the Glub-^-when 
f^hionable town-talk, politics, cribbage, and other amusements ensued, 
and the conversation became general. 

The Gentleman's Club was held in the parlour of the Wheel of Fortune 
public-house, in a snug little bye-lane, leading out of one of the great 
streets of May Fair, and frequented by some of the most select gentle- 
men about town. Their master's affairs, debts, intrigues, adventures ; 
their ladies' good and bad qualities and quarrels with their husbands ; 
all the family secrets were here discussed with perfect freedom and con- 
fidence, and here, when about to enter into a new situation, a gentle- 
man was enabled to get every requisite information regarding the family 
of which he proposed to become a member. Liveries it may be 
imagined were excluded from this select precinct ; and the powdered 
heads of the largest metropolitan footmen might bow down in vain 
entreating admission into the Gentleman's Club. These outcast giants 
in plush took their beer in an outer apartment of the Wheel of Fortune, 
and could no more get an entiy into the Club room than a Pall Mall 
tradesman or a Lincoln's Lin attorney could get admission into Bays's or 
Spratt's. And it is because the conversation which we have been per- 
mitted to overhear here, in some measure explains the characters and 
bearings of our story, that we have ventured to introduce the reader 
into a society so exclusive* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



XHE WAT OF THE nOBLD. 



SffORT time after the piece of 
good fortune which befet CoIodoI 
Altamont at Epsom, that gen- 
tleman put into execution his 
projected foreign tomr. and the 
chnmicler of the polit« worW 
who goes down to London Bridge' 
for the purpose of taking leave 
of the people of fashion who quit 
this country, announced that 
among the company on board the 
Soho to Antwerp laat Saturday, 
were " Sir Robert, Lady, and 
the Misses Hodge ; Mr. Ser- 
jeant Kewsy, and Mrs. and 
Miss Kewsy ; Colonel Altsmont,' 
M^orCoddy, Ac." The Colonel 
"=^ '-'^-■" .-^r'^i^i^ y" travelled in state, and as became 

a gentleman : he appeared in a 
rjeh travellmg costume ; he drank bnmdy-and-water freely during the 
pass^e, fcnd was not eidc, as some of the other passengera were ; and 
he was attended by his body servant, the faithful Irish legionary who 
had been for some time in waiting upon himself and Captain Strong in 
tfceir chambers of Shepherd's Inn. 

The Chevalier partook of a copious dinner at Blackwall with his 
departing friend the Colonel, and one or two others, who drank many 
healths to Altamont at that liberal gentleman's expense. " Strong, 
old boy," the Chevalier's worthy chum said, " if you want a Kttle 
money, now 's your time. I 'm your man. You 're a good feller, and 
bare been a good feller to me, and a twenty pound note, more -or less, 
wil! make no odds to me." Bat Strong said, No, he didnt want any 
money ; he was Sash, quite Soah — " that is, not Sush enough to pay you- 
back your last loan, Altamont, but quit* able to carry on for some time 
to come " — and so, with a not oncordial greeting between them, the two 
parted. Had the possession of money really made Altamont more 
VOL. n. Q 
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honest and amiable than he had hitherto been, ot osAy ct^used him 46. 
80ena more amiable in 8 troughs eye»? Perhaps be reaUj va9 better >> 
and money improved bim« Perhaps it was the beauty of wealth Sticpng. 
saw and respected. But he argued within himself, *'This poor de^il« 
this unlucky outcast of a returned convict, is ten times as good a fellow , 
as my friend Sir Francis Clavering, Bart. He has pluck and hone^^/ 
in his way. He will stick to a friend, and face an enemy. The other 
never had courage to do either. And what is it that has put the poor 
devil under a cloud ? He was only a little wild, and signed his fiEither- 
in-law's name. Many a man has done worse, and come to no vnrong, 
and holds his head up. Glavering does. No, he don't hold his head 
up : he never did in his best days.** And Strong, perhaps, repented him 
of the falsehood which he had told to the free-handed Colonel, that he 
was not in want of money; but it was a falsehood on the side of honesty, 
mid the Chevalier could not biing down his stomach to borrow a second 
time from his outlawed friend. Besides, he could get* on. Clavering 
had promised him some : not that Clavering*s pronuses were much to be 
believed, but the Chevalier was of a hopefbl turn, and trusted in many 
chances of catching his patron, and waylaying some of those stray 
remittances and supplies, in the procuring of which for his principal lay 
Mr. Strong*s chief business. 

He had grumbled about Altamont*s companionship in the Shepherd s 
Inn chambers; but he found those lodgings more glum now without 
his partner than with him. The solitary life was not agreeably p) his 
social soul ; and he had got into extravagant and luxurious habits, too, 
haying a servant at his command to run his errands, to ^irratnge his 
toilettes, and to cook his meal. It was rather a gmnd and touching 
sight now to see the portly and handsome gentleman painting his own 
boots, and broiling his own mutton chop. It has been before stated 
that the Chevalier had a wife, a Spanish lady of Vittoria, who had gone 
back to her friends, after a few months* union with the Captain, whose 
head she broke with a dish. He began to think whether he slu^uld not 
go back and see his Juanita. The Chevalier was growing mi^choly 
after the departure of his friend the Colonel ; or, to us0 ^ ^^^tm pic- 
turesque expression, was ** down on his lufik.** These mo|(fents of 
depression and intervals of ill-fortune occur constantJy in tb^' lives of 
heroes; Marius at Mintum®, Charles Edward iu -^fi Bighlands, 
Napoleon before Elba. What great man has not been called upon to 
£ace evil fortune ? 

Fiom Clavermg no supplies were to be had for some time*.. Tb^ 
five-and-twenty pounds, or '* pony ** which the. exemplaiy Baronet, hm 
received from Mr. Altamont, had fled out of Ckvering's keepings as 
swiftly as many previous ponies. He had been down ihk river with-it 
choice party, of sporting gents, who dodged the police and landed in 
Esaex^ where they put up Billy Bluck to fight Bkk the cabman, whom 
the Baronet baokedi and who had it all his owu way for thirteen roundsi 
when, by sax .UQlu^iky blow iu the windpipei BiUy killed him. *' Ilki'» 
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elfraye my tack. Strong," Sir Pranois said ; " the betting was three to 
one on the cabnutn, and I thought myself as sure of thirty pounds, as if 
I had it hi my pocket. And dammy, I owe my man Lightfoot fourteen 
pound DOW which he 's lent and paid for me : and he done me — the 
confounded impudent blackguard; and I'wiab to Heaven I knew any 
way of getting a bill done, or of screwing a little out of my lady I I 'II 



givb yon half, Ned, upon my soul and honour, T 11 ffre you half if you 
cm get anybody to do us a little fifty." 

-Bm Ned said sternly that he had given hie word of honoar, as a 
gentUrman, that he would be no party to any future hill-tranBactione in 
vAdob her husband might engage, (who had giren his word of honour 
too)i and >A« Ohetalier said that he, at least, would keep bia word, and 
wMldblaokkis own boots all hie life rather than break his promise. And 
whRt is move, he towed he would advise Lady Clavering that Sir FninoiB 
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mis about to break his faith towards her upon the rery fimt hint whicli 
he could get that such vr«s Olavering's intentioti. 

Upon this information Sir Francis Claverlng, accorflmg to his custom^ 
cried and cursed very volubly. He spoke of death as his only resource. 
He besought and implored his dear Stnmg, his beat friend, his deacr old 
Ned, not to throw him over : and when he quitted his dearee^ Ned, a^ 
he went down the stairs of Shepherd's Inn, swore and blasphemed at 
Ned as the most infernal villain, and traitor, and blackguard, and 
coward under the sun, and wished Ned was in his grave, and in a worse 
place, only he would like the confounded ruiBfian to live, until Frank 
Clavering had had his revenge out of him. 

In Strong's chambers the Baronet met a gentleman whose visits were 
now, as it has been shown, very fii^oent in Shepherd's Inn, Mr. Samuel 
Huxter, of Clavering. That young fellow, who had poached the walnuts 
in Clavering Park in his youth, and had seen the Baronet drive through 
the street at home with four hoxseSi and prance up to church with 
powdered footmen, had an immense respect for his nftember, and a pro- 
digious delight in making his acquaintance. He introduced himself 
with much blushing and trepidation, as a Clavering man — son of 
Mr. Huxter, of the market-place— father attended Sir Francis's keeper, 
Coxwood, when his gun burst and took off tliree fingers — proud to make 
Sir Francis's acquaintance. All of which introduction Sir Francis 
received affably. And honest Huxter talked about Sir Francis to the 
chaps at Bartholomew's ; and told Fanny, k the lodge, thiek, after all, 
there was nothing like a thorough-bred un, a regular good old English 
gentleman, one of the olden time ! To which Fanny vepiied, that she 
thought Sir Francis whs an ojous «*eatuite— she didn't know why — but 
she couldn't abear him — she was sate he was wicked, and hm^ and mean 
— she knew he was; and when Sam to this replied that %r Francis was 
very affable, and had borrowed half a sov' of him quite kindly, Fanny 
burst into a laugh, pulled Sam's long hair, (which ww ttot yet of 
irreproachable cleanliness,) patted his chin, and caDed him s stoopid, 
stoopid, old foolish stoopid, and said that Sir Francis was always 
borrering money of everybody, and that Mar had actiaDj reibsed him 
twice, and had had to wait three months to get seven shillings which he 
had borrered of 'er. 

" Don't say 'er but her. borrer but borrow, actially but actually, Fanny," 
Mr. Huxter replied — ^not to a fault in her argument, but to grammatical 
errors in her statement. 

" Well then, her, and boriDW, and hactually^— there then, you stoopid,'' 
said the other ; and the scholar made such a pretty face that the 
grammar master was quickly appeased, and would have willingly given her 
a hundred more lessons on the spot at the price which he took tot 
that one. 

Of course Mrs. Bolton was by, and I suppose that Fanny and Mr. Sam 
were on exceedingly familiar and confidential terms by this time, and 
that time had brought to the former certain consolations, and soothed 
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certain regrets, which are deucedly biUer "when tbej occur, but which 
are, no more than tootb-pulling, or any other paog, eternal. 

As you att, aurrounded by respect and affection ; happy, honoured, 
snd flattared ifi your old age ; yoor fmUes gently indulged ; your least 
words kindly eher]di«d: your garralous M atoriea received for the 
hundredth thne wUh duti&J forbearance, and neveivfaUing hypoeritical 
smiles ; the women of your houae oonstaot in their floUieffiea ; the young 
jmen hushed and a^itentive when you begin to apeak ; the aervanta awe- 
etricken ; ^e teoanta eap in hand, and ready to act in the place of your 
worahip's baraes when your honour takes a drive— it has often struck 
j§u« t^Kmghtfttl Bivea ! that thia respect, and titeae gloriea, are for 
the main part transferred, with your fee-simple, to your successor^-that 
the servants will bow, and the temlnta flhout« for your son as for you; 
that the hutler wiU fetch him the wine (improved by a little keeping) 
that 'a now in your cellar; aud that, when your night is come, and the 
light of you: life is gone down, as sure as the morning rises afber you 
and witdiottt you, the sun of prosperity and flattery shines on your heir. 
Men c(»ne and bask in thie halo of consols and acrea that beams round 
About hioa ; the reverence is transferred with the estate ; of which, with 
all its advantages, pleasures, respect, and good will, he in turn becomes 
the life^tenant. How long do you wish or expect that your people will 
regret you ? How much time dees a man devote to grief before he 
begins to enjoy? A great man must keep his heir at his feast like a 
fliving moment9 moH, If he holds very much by li^, the presence of 
the other must be a couatant sting and warning. '' Make ready to go," 
says the successor to your honour; '* I am waiting: and I oQuld hold it 
a.s well as you." 

What' has tibia reference to ihe possible reader, to do with any of the 
.characters of thia history ? Do we wish to apologise for Pen because 
he has got a white hat, and because his mourning for his mother is 
.fiunter ? All die lapse of yeax^ all the career of fortune, all the events 
of life, however strongly they may move or eagerly excite him, never can 
remove that sainted image from his heart, or banish that blessed love 
from its sax^etuaiy. If he yields to wrong, the dear eyes will look sadly 
upon him when he dares to meet them; if he does well, endures, pain, 
or conquers temptatioa, the ever present love will greet him, he knows, 
y9^ix approval mi pity ; if he falls, plead &r him ; if be suffers, cheer 
him ; — be with him and acosmpany him always until death is pest, -and 
sorrow 9Gii sin aire no aaoce. Is this mere dreaming, or, on the part of 
an idle storyteller, useless mondisii^? May not ihB man of the world 
take his moment, too, to be ^ve and thoughtful? Ask of your own 
hearts and memories, brother and sister, if we do not live in l^e dead ; 
and (to speak reverently) prove Gdd by love ? 

Of these masters Pen and Warrington often spoke in many a solemn 
and friendly conve^rse in after days; and Pendjemiis's mother was 
wnrsihipped in his memoxy, and canonised there, as such a saint ought 



to b6. Lucky he in Ufd Whor^kftotvB « fdw'«ti6h iff¥m/ta ! >iB kikdnptlb- 

^ tteion of Heaven it wa0, that fient tis wdith. ; aiid gate ua tonradmira^tiiit 

touching and wonderful B()eetacle of innioeence, and love; and beaiitj^:^' 

But as it 19 certain tliat if/ in the course of theee flenftfrnantid^ eoHvei*- 

sations, anj outer stranger, Major Pendennia for instattoe, bad miked 

' into Pen's chambetl^, Attbur and Warrington "would liave stopped <ittBir 

Mk, and cbosen anotber subject, and diseounsed about the Opera^ otTTfiie 

last debate in Parliament, or Miss Jones's marriage with Captadn Sinilb, 

Of what not, — flo, let us imagine that the public steps in at this jundfeop, 

and stops the confidential tidk between author and reader, and b^^ains 

to resume our remarks about this worid, with which both are cefteiuly 

' bietter acquainted than with that other one into which we have just been 

^ping. • ' 

On coming into his property, Arthur Pendennis at first oempovted 
himself with a modesty and equanimity which obtained his ftiend 
Warrington's praises, though Arthur's uncle was a little inclined to 
quarrel with his nephew's meanness of spirit, for not assuming gi«ater 
state and prietensions now that he had entered on the enjoyment- of his 
)dngdom. He would have had Arthur installed in handsome quarters, 
and riding on showy park hacks, or in well-built cabriolets, erery day, 
''*Iam too absent," Arthur said, with a laugh, **to drive ft oBLbin 
London ; the omnibuses would cut me in two, or I should send my horse's 
head into the ladies' carriage windows ; and you wouldn't have moilli^u 
abotit by my senrant like an apothecary, uncle ?** No, Major FendetBiis 
would on no account have his nephew appear like an apotiiecaryi^/the 
august representative of the house of Pendennis must not so4ehicttn 
himself. And when Arthur, pursuing his banter, s«d, ^'Asd'y^t;! 
daresay, sir, my father was proud enough when he first set up bis gig," 
the old Major hemmed and ha'd, and his wrinkled face iredd^d 
with a blush as he answered, ** You know what Buonaparte said^- eir, 
'Ilfaut lover son linge sale enfamUU.* There is no need, sir, for ^NNiito 
brag that your father was a— a medical man. He cameef aon^t 
ancient but fallen house, and was obliged to reconstruct th^^ filmily 
fortunes as many a man of good family has done belbre bim. You too^i&e 
the fdlow in Sterne, sir — the Marquis who came to demand^ hia 'swdrd 
again. Your &ther got back yours for you. You are a mflta- ef^ibnicfed 
estate, by Gad, sir, and a gentleman — never forget yon are a gentlenum." 
- Then Arthur slily turned on his uncle the argument which he bad 
heard the old gentleman often use regarding hhnself. ** In t^e society 
which 1 have die honour of frequenting through your introductioil, who 
cares to ask about my paltry means or my humble gentility, undo ? ' • he 
asked. *' It would be absurd of me to attempt to compete with the 
great folks ; and all that they can ask firom us is, that we should have 
a decent address and good manners." 

** But for all that, sir, I should belong to a better €lub or twoj^'lhe 
uncle answered : " I should give an occasional dinner, and 'select «ny 
eociety well^ audi should come out of that horrible garret?- iu' the 



^enlplei air." ' 'AAd«OnAjrfchai;tc<Hnpioimsad'bf <ie9G6x»di^ tjie second 

jd^r iaiLamb ConrH Wftrring^n &tiU ocoupyii^g Im old, qqariera, and 

the/ rtwO' fHead« ' being detecmioed not to payt one from the other. 

-Qiikivatorkitkd^^jpeader, those fnendahips of jQur ]FOUtk; it is onfy in « 
! tiaat generous time that they are formed. How dififereat the intixaades 
'>(^' after :di^saro, and how mueh weaker the -grasp of joor awn hand 

dter ii has been shaken about in twenty years* commerce with the 
/^ofild, and has squeezed and dropped a thousand equally careless 
,<pahsis.! As you can seldom fashion your tongue to speak a new Ian- 
pguage aCfcer twenty, the heart refuses to receive fneadship pretty soon t 
'{itigets too* hard to jield to the impression. 

« . 80' Pen had many acquaintances, and being of a jovial and easy tum» 

got more daily : but no friend like Warrington ; and the two men con- 
! iinuedr to live almost as much in comm<m as the Knights of the Temple, 
< nding upoki one horse, (for Pen*s was at Warrington's service), and 

tiarving their diambers and their servitor in common. 
: • Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of Pen*a friends of 
^ iGresvenor Phee during their last unlucky season in Lcmdon, and had 
.r-exporosaed himself no bettor satisfied with Sir Francis and Lady 

/CBavering and her ladyship's daughter than was the public in general. 
r><*<The world is right,". George said, "about those peoj^ The young 
:■ saett'laagh and talk freely before those ladies, and about them. The 
If giiiisees people whom she has no right to know, and talk» to men with 
I mSatim no girl shotdd have an intimacy. Did you see those two repro* 
'ufaato» leaiong over Lady Glavering's carriage in the Park the other day, 
rrjfmd leering under Miss Blanche's bonnet ? No good mother would let 
I b8i> daughter know those men, or admit them within her doors.'* 

"The Begum is the most innocent and gpod-natured soul alive," 
] inteiposed.Pen, "She never heard any harm of Captain Blackball, or 
T jnad/that trial in which Charley Lovelace figures. Do you suppose that 
r.ihMieaA.ladies read and remember the Chronique Scandaleuse as well as 
ij^ycm, ^dto oW grumbler ? " 

tfr Wduld .you like Laura Bell to know those fellows ? *" Warrington 

bskad, ludr fa^ie turning rather red. " Would you let any woman you loved 
I.Tb»«QntCimii»8tod by thdr company ? I have no doubt that poor Begum 
F< iS( jgniftyani of tiheir histories. It seems to me she is ign^want of a great 
' omnber of better things. It seems to me that your honest Begum is 
: >ijot a lady. Pen*. It is not her fault, doubtless, that sba has not had 
-, 'the education, or learned the refinemento of a lady." 
^. " She is f» moral as Lady Portsea, who has all the world at her balls, 
f and as refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the king's English, and has 
'. kalf^ardozen dukes at her table," Pen answered, rather sulkily. " Why 

should you and I be more squeamish than the rest of the worid ? Why 

are we to visit the sins of her fathers on this harmless kind creature ? 

She nt^er did anything but kindness to you or any mortal -soul. As Heut 
' a9 die knows she does her. best. She does not set up to be more than 

she.isi She gives you the best dinners she can^ buy, and the Ibsst 
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jcomp^ny sbid east gat. She pays the debte of t)mt jaoaipp dCji bwkMd 
pf hers. She spoils her boy like th£ most virtuooa mother ia So^aaA. 
Her opinion about literary matters, to be sure, is xmA muck; and 1 dam- 
«ay she never read a line of Wordsworth, or hoaid of Jjewfa^mmH 
her life." 

" No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundieas/* growled out PdO^ 
Af enter ; '* no more has Betty the houaemaid ; and I have no word ct 
4>lame against them. Bat a high-souled man doesn't jaaka friendaaf 
ihese. A gentleman doesn't choose these for his oompanioDa, or bittedj 
rues it afterwards if he do. Are yoo, who are setting up to he a mtmit 
the world and a philosopher, to tell me that the aim of lif« is to guttto 
.three courses atid dine off silver ? Do you dare to own to yourself ^at 
your ambition in life is good claret, axid that yo«i *11 dine with ^asy* pwr 
vided you get a stalled as: to feed on ? You call me a Cynic — why» mb$t 
a nionstrous Cynicism it is, which jou and the rest of you xneEi. of the 
world admit. I 'd rather live upoa raw turnips a&d aleep ia a hoUow 
'tree, or tiirn backwoodsman or savage, than decade myself to thi&i oivili- 
Bation, and own that a. French cook was the thi^g in life best worth 
Jiving for." 

" Because you like a raw beef-steak and a pipe afterwairda^*' bidke 
out Pen, *' you give yours^ airs of sapenority over people, wb&9e 
ftastes are more dainty, and are not ashamed of the world th€>y live ia* 
>Who goes about professing particular admiraition, or esteem, or fri^sdshjf^ 
or gratitude, even for the people one meets every day 2 If A. asks me 
.to his house, and gives me his best, I take his good things for what they 
are worth and no more. I do not profess to pay him back in £riendsb^ 
but in the conv^itionls money of society. Whan we part, we part with' 
out any grief. Wh^i we meet, we are tolerably gkid to see one another. 
If J were only to live with my &iends, your Uadc muz^ old ^GEoargai 
is the only face I should see.*' 

; " You are your uncle's pupil," said Warrington* rather sadly ; "and 
you speak like a worldling." 

• ** And why not ?" asked Pendennis ; " why not ackaowledgB the 
world I stand upon, and submit to the conditions of the society which 
we live in and live by ? I am older than you, G^eorge, in spite of yomr 
grizzled whiskers, and have seen much more of the world than you have 
in your garret here, shut up with your books and your reveries and your 
ideas of one-and-twenty. 1 say, I .take the world as it is, and being of 
it, will not be ashamed of it. If the time is out of joiat, have I aoj 
paHimg or strength to set it right ? " 

** Indeed, I don't think you have much of either," growled Pea's 
interlocutor. 

*Mf J doubt whether I am better than my neighbour," Airthur ooifc- 
tinued, — '* if I concede that I am no better, — I also doubt whether h» 
is better than I. I see men who begin with ideas of universal retfooa* 
and who, before their beards are grown, propound their loud pfesa far 
the regeneraticm of mankind, give up Uieir schemes after a fom yoa^^ 



IxMiitess talking and Tidn*glonous tittempts to lead their fellows ; aud 
jilter they haTe found that oouen will no longer hear them, as indeed 
Ifaey never were in the least worthy to be beard, sink quietly into the 
aank aod file,— *acknawledging thdr aians impracticable, or thankful that 
tbey were never put into practiee. The fiercest leformera grow calm, 
«iid are fain to put up with thijugs as they are : the loudest Badical 
4)ratoT8 become dumb, quiescent placemen : the most fervent Liberals, 
when out of power» become humdrum Conservatives, or downright 
grants or despots in office. Look at Thiers, look at Guizot, in opposi- 
tion and in place ! Look at the Whigs appealing to the country, and 
ihe Whigs in power i Would you say that the conduct of these men is 
.an act of treason, as the Eadicals bawl,-— who would give way in their 
tom, were their turn ever to come 2 No* only that they submit to dr- 
itumstances which are stronger iiian they, — march as the world marches 
Awards reform, but at the world's pace, (and the movements of the 
vast body of mankind must needs be slow,) — forego this scheme as 
impractioible, on account of oppositioi^, — that as immature, because 
■against the sense of the majority, — ere forced to calculate drawbacks 
find difficulties, as well as to think q£ reforms and advances, — and com- 
pelled finally to submit, and to wait, and to compromise." 

'' The Eight Honourable Arthur Pendennis could not speak better, or 
be more satisfied with himself, if he was First Lord of the Treasury 
.and Chancellor of the Exchequer/* Warrington said. 

" Self-satisfied ? Why self-satisfied ? " continued Pen. " It seems 
to me that my scepticism is naore respectful and more modest than the 
revolutionary ardour of other folks. Jdany a patriot of eighteen, many 
a Spouting-Club orator, would turn tl^ Bishops out of the House of 
Lords to-morrow, and throw the Lords out after the Bishops, and throw 
the throne into the Thames after the Peers and the Bench. Is that 
nuin more modest than I, who take these institutions as I find them, 
and wait for time and truth to dovelope^ xir fortify, or (if you like) 
4eG;troy them 2 A college tutor, or a nobleman s toady, who appears 
one fine day as my right reverend lord, in a mlk apron and a shovel- 
haty and assumes foen^ictory airs over me, is still the same man we 
remembe): at Oxbridge, when he wsas truckling to the tufts, and 
buUying the poor under-graduates in the lecture-room. An hereditary 
legislator, who passes his time with jockeys and black-legs and 
baUet-girls, and who is called to rule over me and his other betters 
because his grand&ther made a lucky speculation in the funds, or found 
.a coal or tin-mine on lus property, or because his stupid ancestor hap- 
p^ed to he in oommand of ten thousand men »s brave as himself^ who 
overcame twelve thousand Frenchmen, or fifty thousand Indians — such 
a man, I say, inspires me with no more respect than the bitterest 
4enioemt can ieel towards him. But, such as he is, he is a part of the 
old society to which we belong: and I submifc to his lordship with 
acquiescence ; and he takes his plaee above the beat of us at all dinner 
parties, and there bides his lime. I don't want to chop his head off 
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<witli a guillotine, or to fling fitiud at hifti in' ^e stteetsi '^^Whea 
€tkej call suoh a man a disgrace to bis otder ; and' 0iicb"fii|0ther( ykho 
-k good and gentle, refined and generotis, who employs hi^^ great 
means in proniodng every kindness and charity, and' art^nd'grsloe 
of life, in the kindest and most gracious manner, an ornament toii^am 
rfemk-^the question as to the use and propriety of the order h fiiot in 
the least affected one way or other. Ther^ it is, ^tant among oS; a 
part of our habits, the creed of many of ns, the growth of centdHes, 
the symbol of a most complicated tradition-^there stand my Icfrd tbe 
bishop and my lord the hereditary legislator— what the FrencU 'oall 
trtnisacHons both of them, — ^representing in their present shape mai}<<sl»d 
barons and double-sworded chiefs, (from whom their lordships the here^ 
ditaries, for the most part, don't descend,) and priests, professing to hoM 
an absolute truth and a diyinely inherited power, the which- ttvtSi 
absolute our ancestors burned at the stake, and denied there; the i^hidi 
divine transmissible power still exists in print— to be believed, or not« 
pretty much at choice ; and of these, I say, I acquiesce that they eiist, 
and no more. If you say that these schemes, devised before printing 
was known, or steam was bom ; when thought was an infant, soared and 
whipped ; and truth under its guardians was gagged, and swathed^ ^«aid 
blindfolded, and not allowed to lift its voice, or to look out or t9 walk 
under the sun ; before men were permitted to meet, or to trade, or tospeafe 
with each other — ^if any one says (as some &ithful souls do) that tisese 
schemes are for ever, and having been changed and modified constfintly 
are to be subject to no farther development or decay, I laugh, and l^t 
the man speak. But I would have toleration for these, as I iK»uld ajdk 
it for my own opinions ; and if they are to die, I would rather th^yhad 
a decent and natural than an abrupt and violent death." ' " ' 

** You would have sacrificed to Jove," Warrington said, "had ^oa 
lived in the time of the Christian persecutions." < ' 

" Perhaps I would," said Pen, with some sadness. ** Perhaps iaprra 
ooward, — ^perhaps my faith is unsteady; but this is my own roBetteJ What 
I argue here is that I will not persecute. Make a faith or a dogma ab8t)kite, 
and persecution becomes a logical consequence ; and Dominic burhi^ n^ifew* 
or Calvin an Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Elizabeth or Mary a BaipiBt 
or Protestant ; or their father both or either, according to his humoiir ; 
and acting without any pangs of remorse, — ^but, on the contrary; wi^ 
strict notions of duty fulfilled. Make dogma absolute, and to inflictier 
to suffer death becomes easy and necessary ; and Mahoinet'fl soldiers 
shouting ' Paradise ! Paradise ! ' and dying on the Christian spear^/ atra 
not more or less praiseworthy than the same men slaughtering a towii- 
full of Jews, or cutting off the heads of all prisoners who would iibt 
acknowledge that there was but one prophet of God." • ' 

" A little while since, young one," Warrington said, who had been 
listening to his friend's confessions neither without sympathy nor' scorn, 
for his mood led him to indulge in both, *' you asked mei why I reiftaiiied 
out of the strife of the world, and looked on at the great labour ef'ssy 
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nei^bour viihoui telsiog any part ia the stmggle ? Why, wliat a move 
^dUetUmte you oun jmurself la be, is this confession ol geneiaLseeptiomtt, 
asd i/vbat a listless spectator yourself! You are six-an^wenty years 
ioId» and BBlflasem a xake of sixty. You nmther hope m«eh» nor cave 
^Doruch, nor believe nrnoh. Yoa doubt about other men as much as about 
yoarsell. Were it made of such pococuranti as you, the world would be 
.intoleraUe; and I had rather live in a wilderness of monkeys, and listen 
i» thfiis chatter^ than in a company of men who denied eveiything.*' 

' *' Were the world composed of Saint Bernards or Saint Dominies, it 
would be equally odious," said Pen, *' and at the end of a few scores of 
yeais would cease to exist altogether. Would you have every man with 
his head shaved, and every woman in a cloister, — canying out to the 
full the ascetic principle ? Would you have conventicle hymns twanging 
from eveiy lane in every city in the world ? Would you have all the 
birds of the forest sing one note and fly with one feather? You call me 
a sceptic because I acknowledge what is; and in acknowledging that, ba 
it linnet or lark, a priest or parson, be it, I mean, any single one of the 
infinite varieties of the creatures of God (whose very name I would be 
- understood to pronounce with reverence, and never to approach but with 
distant awe), I say that the study and acknowledgment of that variety 
amongst men especially increases our respect and wonder for the Creator, 
Commander, and Ordainer of all these minds, so different and yet so 
•BBiibed,-*^meeting in a common adoration, and offering up each according 
to his degree and means of approaching the Divine centre, his acknow- 
ledgflMnt of praise and worship, each singing (to recur to the bird simile) 
&is natural song." 

'* And so, Arthur, the hymn of a saint, or the ode of a poet, or the 
chant of a Newgate thief, are all pretty much the same in your philoso* 
phy," said George, 

** Even that sneer could be answered were it to the point," Pendennis 
"^repliid; ^'^but it is not ; and it could be replied to you, that even to the 
wtMched ootciy of the thief on the tree, ^e wisest and the best of all 
toanlKbrs we know of, the untiring Comforter and Consoler, promised a 
pififal hearing and a certain hope. Hymns of saints ! Odes of poets ! 
who are- we to measure the chances and opportunities, the means of 
doing, or even judging, right and wrong, awarded to men; and to 
Establish the rule lor meting out their piuushments and rewards ? We 
are fts insolent and unthinking in judging of men's morals as of their 
inbellects. We admire this man as being a great philosopher, and set 
down the other as a dullard, not knowing either, or the amount of truth 
in either, or being certain of the truHi any where. We sing To Deum 
for this hero who has won a battle, and De Profundis for that other 
one who has broken out of prison, and has been caught afterwards by the 
poKcemen. Our measure of rewards and punishments is most partial and 
incomplete, absurdly inadequate, utterly worldly, and we wish to contiaae 
it'into the next wcnrld. Into that next and awful world we strive to 
/pjarsue men, and send after them our impotent party verdictsi of 
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ftoniemnatiiQ or aeqmtftiL W« detttp ouv fftliijt liMla roAi tQ nM«(u» 
^aaven imtiMa«iiabte» as if, in tomj^mmm. to dtt4» NewUm'a nmi ^ 
Pflgoal'a or SlMikfipeareiB ivaa any ]oftiflr th«a miike; «0 if tbe rof wliidi 
Imveli from Uie sua would xaaehtnasooiiar thoftUia manwkobladkgii^ 
hoola MiUflurod bytlMt «ltHliid«, diotaUait aodtidoamdlest among 4m 
•M 80 aliho dimiamturo and {HiifiiUy bMO, Uiat I aij we tbonld tako jm 
fottut of ih0 wtenlfttion, ajftd il is « mMUnoii to MdKOfi tbo diffei^noOr" 

*' Your 6gw» faUa there, ^divt," iaid tbe oibdr, bettor pl«Btf^ ; <' if 
e^OB by oommOiL asthmatic v^e easx zoult^lply aa we can veduoe almost 
faifiBitoly, tin? Orett iUdionor »iiBt tete count of ell; and ike amall je 
wt encdl, or (he giroai great, to bisi jnfiasiy/' 

" I doa't eall those ealeiilatione: in queetioiL," Actbor aaid ; ** I only 
aay that youra are huxMSfdate and premature; fgdie in conaequenoe, and* 
l^ every ^^ration, midtiplyiog into wider error. I do not eoademn 
Ibe man who omrdired goetaitea and damned Galilao. I §aiy thttt tikSff 
dimned Galileo and imurdered Socxatea." 

( '' And yet but a moment sinoe you admitted the propriety of ao^i- 
esceoce in the preaant, and, I anppoae, aU other tyvaaniea?" 

'' Ife : bttt that if an opponent BMnaoee me, of whom and without eeet 
of Ueod and violence I em get rid, I would rather wait him ouA, and 
etarre him out, than fight him out. FabiHa fought Hannibal aoeptieaUy, 
Who wea hie Eoman coadjuipr, whom we read of in Flutarcdi when we 
were bo3f«i, who eoofifed at the olher'e procarastinatiim and doubted hiia 
oouiagOi iufed engaged the enemy and waa beaten ior hie peine?" 

In these speculations and confessions of Arthur, the reader may 
perhaps aee idlusieos to questiims which, no dooibt, have oeoupied and 
diacompoeod himself^ and which he haa aaswetad by veiy di&rent 
solutions to those come to by our friend. We are not pledging ourselves 
for thn oarreotnaas of his o[4nionB, which readers will pleaae t^ consider 
are delivered dramatioally, the writer being no more answerable for 
them, than for the sentiments uttered by ai^ other character of the 
etory: our endeavoor ia mwdy to follow out, in ita pvogrees, thn 
devdopment of the mind of a worldly and aelfiah, but not ung^nenxie 
or unkind or truthravoiding man. And it will be aeen that the lapaent^ 
lible atage to which hia logic at present has brought him, ia one of 
general aoeptioism and sneering aoquieeoence in the world as it is ; or ii^ 
you like ao Jbo call it, a belief qualified with acorn in all things extant* 
The tastea and habits of auch a man psevent him from being a boiBtel^ 
PUS demegogue, and his love of truthi and dialike of eant Jkeie^p him £mm 
advajQcing orade propoaitione, auchaa many loud re&rmera aiie conatanUy 
ready with ; much more of uttering dowmrigbt fidsehoods in argaiug 
questions or abusing opponents, which he would, die or starve joather 
than uae. It waa not in our friend's nature to he ahl^ to utter oertein 
lies ; nor waa he strong enough to protest againat otheca, except with n 
polite eneer; hia maxim beisg, that he owed obedience to all Aata of 
parliament, aa hmg aa they were not repealed- 



Afid t(y ^kat does thx&r easy and sceptical lifo* lead a nna? Fiieiiid 
Arthur vfaB a Sfetddnoee, aad the 3$iftmt mi|^ be in 4ba Wildenetti 
dhcmtlag to the poor, who wem listeimig with ail tibeir might and fiuUfe 
to the preai!lk«r*» owftd accents cad denmunations <i£ wwth or woe o8 
gadi^tion ; and e«r ftiand the Sadducee imld torn bis ale^ mule witb 
a shnig aixd a smile Itom the cvDwd; and go hiune to the shaie of his 
terrace, and mwm over pfescber aAd audienee, aad torn: to bis roll of 
Plate, or his pleasant Greek eong^book habbliiig of honef and Hybla, 
and nymphs and feuntaxos and loVo. Te \«bas, we say, does this seep* 
ticEsm lead ? It leads a man to a riiam^a) loneliness aad selfiislBMse, sd 
to speak— the more shameM, because it ie so goocMunioiued axti 
eonseieiic^ess aad serene. Gooseience! What is eonsoienoe? Wh]F 
aeoept remonBe? What is pafalio or pnvate Mth? My^nises alikie 
efit^oped in enormous tradidoa. If seetag^and aick&owledgtag die lie* 
ef the world, Artbor, as see them ym. ea& with enty too fatal m 
ekamess, you submit to them without amy protest lurtiser tbaa a lawgb z 
if, plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow the whole wretched 
worid to pass groaning by you anmietod : if the fight for the truth is 
takingplace, and aM men of honoar axe on the ground anaed on the oae 
side or the other, and you alone are to lie oa your bcJeony and smite 
foivff pipe out of the noise and the danger, you had better haws died, or 
never have been at aU, than such a senBual coward. 

**The truth, ftiend!" Arthur said, impextut bahiy ; *' where is the 
tful^ ? Show it me. That is th« fuestion between as« I see it on both 
sides; I see it ia the Conservative side of the house, and amongst the 
Badicals, and even en the miaigtenai benches. I see it in thio man who 
worabips by act of Parliament, eoid is Mwaided with a silk apron aad fi^ 
thousand a-year ; in that man, who, driven fatally by the remonM^ess logio 
of his creed, gives up everything, friends, fEune, dearest ties, closest 
vanities, the respect of an army of churchmen, the recognised position of 
a leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to the enemy, in whose ranks 
he will serve henceforth as a nameless private soldier : — ^I see the truth 
in that man, as I do in bis brother, whose logic drives him to quite a 
different conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in vain endea- 
vours to reconcile an irreconcileable book, flings it at last down in 
despair, and declares, with tearful eyes, and hands up to heaven, his 
revolt and recantation. If the truth is with all these, why should 
I take side with any one of them ? Some are called upon to preach : 
let them preach. Of these preachers there are somewhat too many, 
methinks, who fancy they have the gift. But we cannot all be parsons 
in church, that is clear. Some must sit silent and listen, or go 
to sleep mayhap. Have we not all our duties? The head charity- 
boy blows the bellows; the master canes the other boys in the 
organ-loft; the clerk sings out Amen from the desk; and the beadle 
vnth the staff opens the door for his Eeverence, who rustles in silk up 
to the cushion. I won't cane the boys, nay, or say Amen always, or act 
as the church's champion and warrior, in the shape of the beadle with 
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the staff; but I will take off my hat in the place, and sa^ my prayers 
there too, and shake hands with the clergyman as he steps on tl^ grass 
outside. Don't I know that his being there is a compromise, and tbat 
he stands before me an Act of Parliament ? That the church he oocu^ 
pies was built for other worship ? That the Methodist chapel is next 
door; and that Bunyan the tinker is bawling out the tidings of damna- 
tion on the common hard by? Yes, I am a Sadducee; and I take 
things as I find them, and the world, and the Acts of Parliament of the 
world, as they are ; and as I intend to take a wife, if I find one — ^not 
to be madly in Ioyo and prostrate at her feet like a fool — not to worship 
her as an angel, or to expect to find her as such — ^but to be good- 
natured to her, and courteous, expecting good-nature and pleasant 
society from her in torn. And so, George, if ever you hear of my 
manying, depend on it, it won't be a romantic attachment on my side : 
and ii^jovL hear of any good place under Government, I have no par- 
tioolar scruples that I know of, which would prevent me from accepting 
your offer." 

" O Pen, yott scoundrel ! I know what you mean," here Warring- 
ton broke out. ** This is the meaning of your scepticism, of your 
quietism^ of your atheism, my poor fellow. You 're going to sell your- 
self, and Heaven help you ! You are going to make a baigain which 
will d^rade you and make you miserable for life, and there'a no use 
tfdkiDg of it. If you are once bent on it, the devil won't prevent jrbu." 

*"* On the contrary, he 's on my side, isn't he, George ? '* said Pen 
with a liM^. " What good cigars these are ! Come do\^ and havd a 
little dinner at tkarGkib; the db^ 'a in town, and he '11 om^ a good one 
for me. No, you wont ? Don't be sidky, old bey, I *m going down to — 
to the country to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

WHICH ACCOUNTS PERHAPS FOB CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE infonn^bn r^ttrding tbe 
ttfiaira of the Glavwing family, 
which Mcgor FendenniB had ta- 
quired through Strong, and by 
bis own personal interferenoe as 
the friend of the house, was such 
as almost made the old gentleman 
pause in any plans which he 
mi^t bare once enterttuned for 
his nephew's benefit To bestow 
upon Arthur a wife with two such 
&therB-in-lRW, as the two wortliiee 
whom the guileless and unfor- 
tunate Lady ClaTering had drawn 
in her marriage ventures, was to 
benefit no man. And though the one, in a manner, neutralised the 
other, and the appearance of Amory or Altamont in public would be the 
Bigoal for hia instantaneouB withdrawal and condign punishment, — for 
the fugitive convict had cut down the officer in charge of him, — and a 
rope would be inevitably his end. if he came agiun under British 
authorities ; yet, no guardian wonld like to secure for his ward a wife, 
whose parent was to be got rid of in such a way ; and the old gentle- 
roan's notion always had been that Altamont, with the gallows before 
his eyes, would assuredly avoid recognition ; while, at the same time, 
by holding the threat of his discoveiy over Clavering, the latter, who 
would lose everything by Amory'a appearance, would be a slave in the 
hands of the person who knew so fatal a secret 

Bat if the Begum paid Clavering's debts many times more, her 
wealth would be expended altogether upon this irreclaimable reprobate; 
and her heirs, whoever they might he, would aucceed but to an emptied 
treasury ; and Miaa Amory, instead of bringing her husband a good 
income and a seat in Parliament, would bring to that individual her 
person only, and her pedigree with that lamentable note of lus. per coU. 
at the name of the last male of her line. 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving these things in hia 
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mind, another course yet open ; the which nvill appear to the reader who 
may take the trouble to peruse a conversation, which presently ensued, 
between Migor Pendennis and the honourable Baroneti the member for 
Clavering. 

When a man, under pecuniary difficulties, disappears from among 
his usual friends and equals, — dives out of sight, as it were, from the 
flock of birds in which he is accustomed to sail, it is wonderful at what 
strange and distant nooks he comes uj^ again for breath. I have known 
a Pall Mall lounger and Eotten Bow buck, of no inconsiderable fashion, 
vanish from amongst his comrades of the Clubs and the Park, and be 
discovered, very happy and affable, at an eighteenpenny ordinary in 
Billingsgate : another gentleman, of great learning and wit, when out- 
running the constables (were I to say he was a literary man, some 
orkics would vow that I intended to insult the literary profession), once 
sent me his address at a little public-house called the " Fox under the 
Hill," down a most darksome and cavernous oriiway in the Strand. 
Such a man, under sudi misfortunes, maj have a house, but he is never 
in his house; and haB an address where letters majbe left; but only 
ttnapletons go with the hopes of seeing him. Only a few of the faithful 
know where be is to be Ibund, asnd have the due to his hiding-place. 
So, after the disputes with bis wife, and the mi^rtoaeft consequent 
thereon, to jQnd Sir Francis Clavering at home waf^ impossible. " Ever 
since I hast him for my book, which is fourteen pound, he don't come 
home till three o^cloek, and purtends to be asleep when I bring his 
water of a momin*, and dodges bout when I *m down stairs," Mr. Light- 
foot remarked to his friend Morgan ; and announced that he should go 
down to my Lady, and be butler there, and marry his old woman. In 
like manner, aftw his altercations with Stnmg, the Baronet did not 
come near him, and fled to other haunts, otrt of the reach of the 
Chevalier's reproaches ;— out of the reach of conscience, if possible, 
which many of us try to dodge and leave behind us by changes of 
scenes and other fugitive stratagems. 

So, though the elder Pendennis, having his own ulterior object, 
WHS bent upon seeing Pen's country ne%hbour and representative in 
Parliament, it took the Maj<» no inconsiderable trouble and time before 
he could get him into such a confidential state and conversation, as were 
necessary for the ends which the Mtgor had in view. For since the 
Miyor had been called in as family friend, and had cognisance of 
Clavering's affairs, conjugal and pecuniary, the Baronet avoided him : 
as he always avoided all his lawyens and agents when there was 
an account to be rendered, or an affiur of business to be discussed 
between them ; and never kept any appointment but when its object 
was the raising of money. Thus, previous to catching this most shy 
and timorous bird, the Major made more than one futile attempt to 
hold him ;-*-on one day it was a most innocent-looking invitation to dinner 
at Greenwich, to meet a few friends ; the Baronet accepted, suspected 
something, and did not come; leaving the Migor (who indeed proposed 
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to repMsent in hioiaelf the body <^ firionds) to eat hb whitebail; 
akoe t-^-on anotl^r oocaaion the Miijor wrote and asked for ten minutes' 
tfllk, and the Baconet inatantly aokxiowledged the note, and made the 
iqppointmant at four o'cloek the next day at Bays's precisely (he oarefuUy 
nnderlined the '* precisely"); but though four o'clock came, as in the conne 
ef time and dastiny it ooold not do otherwise, no ClaYering made his 
appearanee. Indeed, if be had borrowed twenty pounds of Pendennifl, 
he could not have been more timid, or desirous of avoiding the Major ; 
and the latter fi>«nd that it was one thing to seek a man, and another 
to find him. 

Before the close oi that day in which Strong's patron had given the 
Chevalier the benefit of so many blessings before his face and curses 
behind his back, Sir Franm Clavering, who had pledged his word and 
his oath to his wi&'s advisers to draw or aeoept no more bills of ex- 
change, and to be content with the allowance which his victimised wife» 
still awarded him, had managed to sign his respectable name to a piece 
of stamped paper, which the Baronet's friend, Mr. Moss Abrams, had 
carried off, promising to have the bill *' done " by a party with whose 
intimacy Mr. Abrams was &voured. And it chanced that Strong heard 
of this transaetion at the place where the writings had been drawn, — ^in 
the back parlour, namely, of Mr. Santiago's cigar-sbop, where the 
Chevalier was constantly in the habit of spending an hour in the 
evening. 

'* He is at his old work again," Mr. Santii^o told his customer. 
" He and Moss Abrams were in my parlour. Moss sent out my boy 
for a stamp. It must have been a bill for fifty pound. I heard the 
Baronet tell Moss to date it two months back. He will pretend that it 
is an old bill, and that he forgot it when he came to a settlement with 
his wife the other day. I daresay they will give him some more money 
DOW he is clear." A man who has the habit of putting his unlucky 
name to " promises to pay " at six months, has the satisfaction of knowing, 
too, that his affairs are known and canvassed, and his signature handed 
round among the very worst knaves and rogues of London. 

Mr. Santiago's shop was close by St. James's Street and Bury Street, 
where we have had the honour of visiting our friend Major Pendennis 
in his lodgings. The Major was walking daintily towards bis apartment, 
as Strong, burning with wrath and redolent of Havanna, strode along 
the same pavement opposite to him. 

" Confound these young men : how they poison everything with their 
smoke," thought the Major. " Here comes a fellow with mustachios 
and a cigar. Every fellow who smokes and wears mustaehios is a low 
fellow. Oh ! it *s Mr. Strong. — ^I hope you are well, Mr. Strong ? " 
and the old gentleman, making a dignified bow to the Chevalier, was 
about to pass mto his house ; directing towards the lock of the door, 
with trembling hand, the polished door-key. 

We hare said, that, at the long and weary dispittes and conferences 
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iregardnig the pajFineiit of Sir Fraiicifi OlaTenogV' tftst debU, 8tn»0(«&d 
Pendeanis Imd both l^en pf es^t as friexuls aad adviseni of the.BaroiieirB 
imliicky hmSly, Strong stopped and hM, ou^ his hand to«histlMN>dier 
jMgotittor, and old Pendennis pict out to^rards him a eonple^of nagnieiiMlis 
fingers^ ■ ? i - f/ 

'' What is your good now»?'' said Mi^or Pe^idonnisip&Uioiiisiiigiliw 
other still &rther» and condescending to address to Into an oiwervaftwA, 
lor old Pendennis bad kept such good company alL his lifb^ttiiai-ike 
Yaguely imagined he honoured common men by spedbdng'to^^'thenL 
•* Still in town, Mr. Strong? I hope I see yott\?ell.** . ^ i • ^t.. 

"My news is bad news, sir/* Strong answered; ^*it conoevniiiQnir 
friends at Tunbrtdge Wells, and I should like to talk to yon alxMiilit.. 
Olatering is at his old tricks again, Major Pendennis.*' - '•' ^).'i 

*' Indeed ! Pray do me the favour to come Into my lod^ng,"'CtM 
the Major with awakened interest; and the pair ent^ed and took 
possession of his drawing-room. Here seated. Strong tinbiurtilteDed 
himsdf of his indignation to the Major, and spoke at large of OlavetiaglB 
recklessness and treachery. " No promises will bind him, sir/' httisaift. 
^^ You remember when we met, sir, with my lady's la^er, howi he 
ivouldn't he satisfied with giving his honour, but wanted to taker*hia 
oath on his knees to his wife, and rang the bell for a Bible, and swsMoe 
perdition on his soul if he ever would give another bill, fie hB&/been 
signing one this very day, sir : and ndll sign as many mor^ as yd« 
please for ready money : and will deceive anybody, his wife or Ids- oUU, 
or his old firiend, who has backed him a hundred times. Why,, tberafs 
A bill of his and mine will be due next week***— '* ! t. 

" I thought we had paid all — " ■ ' •> 

"Not that one," Strong said, blushing. '*He asked' me mot. i to 
mention it, and — and — ^I had half the money for that, Migor. Ami 
they will be down on me. But I don't care for it ; I -miased to ity « Iit^ 
Lady Glavering that riles me. It's a shame that that >'go(id4nato)M 
woman, who has paid him out of jail a soore of times, ^ODdd.bio vaistMi 
by his heartiessness. A parcel of bill-steakra, boa[ers, any 'UBSdalSiVj^Qt 
his money; and he don't scruple to throw an honest(}|BUoitil;fOv^ 
Would you believe it, sir, he took money of Altamoafe^^yoii knonrwhom 
I mean." > .1 . ; - 

*' Indeed? of that singular man, who I think came tip^ omiQ}(t» 
Sir Francis's house ? " Major Pendennis said^ with inipenetfaU6<eoiitilfi- 
nance. *• Who is Altamont, Mr. Strong ? " J . - > 

" I am sure I don't know, if you don't know," the Chevalier anawerodli 
with a look of surprise and suspicion. • • 

• '* To tell you frankly," said the Major, " I have my suspieiond. I 
suppose— mind, I only suppose-^that in our friend Ckvering's lifdr**- 
*who, between you and me. Captain Strong, we must own is abonttas 
loose a fish as any in my acquaintance— *there are, no doubts some quest 
secrets and stones which he would not like to have known : none of .us 
<wouidi And very likely this fellow^ who calls himself Altamont, knoftt 



^cftne Btory agaitist Glaveriiig, and has some hold on hiitf, and gets 
monej out of him. on the strength of his informatbn.- - 1 imow some olf 
the best men of the best families in England vfbo are paying throiif^ 
the nose in that Tvay • But their private affiiirs ar6 no biBiness of nnne, 
Mr. Strong ; and it is not to be supposed that because I go and dine 
mth a man, I pry into his secrets, or am answerable for all his past life. 
And so with our fri^d Olaveriug, I am most interested for his wife's 
take^ and her daughter's, who is a most charming creature : and when 
her ladyship aeked me, I looked into her affiurs, and tried to set them 
straight; and shall do so again, you understand, to the best of iny 
humble power and ability, if I can make myself useful. And if I am 
called upen^—you understand, if I am called upon — ^and^by the way, 
this Mr. Altamont, Mr. Strong ? How is this Mr. Altamont ? I believe 
you are acquainted with him. Is he in town ? " 

** I doni know that I am called upon to know where he is, Major 
OPendernds," said Strong, rising and taking up his hat- in dudgeon, for 
the Major's patronising manner and impertinence of cautson dSendei, 
the hottest gentleman not a little. 

Pondenmsls manner altered at once from a tone of hahteur to one of 
knowing good*humour. *' Ah, Captain Strong, you are cautious too, I 
see; aad quite right, my good sir, quite right. We don't know what 
ears walls may have, sir, or to whom we may be talking ; and as a man of 
^he world, and an old soldier, — an old and distinguished soldier, I have 
been told, Captain Strong, — you know very well that there is no use in 
throwing away your fire ; you may have your ideas, and I may put two 
and two together and have mine. But there are things which doa^ 
concern him that many a man had better not know, eh. Captain ? and 
"Whldk I, for one, won't know until I have reason for knowing them : and 
ihat I believe ie your maxim too. With regard to our £riend the 
Baronet, I think with you, it would be most advisable that he should be 
isheeked in his imprudaat courses; and most strongly reprehend any 
mmtB departure from his word, or any conduct of his which can give 
any pain to his family, or cause them annoyance in any way. That iM 
my full and fmnk opinion, and I am sure it is yoursw*' 
Certainly,*'' said Mr. Strong, drily. 

I am delighted to hear it ; delighted, that an old brother soldier 
ahould agree with me so fully. And I am exceedin^y gkd of the 
hicky meeting which has procured me the good fortune of your Visid 
Good evening. Thank you. Moi^an, show the door to Captain 
Strong." 

And Strong, preceded by Morgan, took his leave of Major Pendennis^ 
the Chevalier not a little puzzled at the old fellow's prudence ; add the 
valet, to say the truth, to the full as much perplexed at his master^ 
reticence. For Mr. Morgan, in his capacity of accomplished'valet, moved 
here and thers in a house as silent as a shadow ; and, as it so happened^ 
during the latter part of his master's conversation with his visitor, had 
been standing veiy close to the door, and had overheard not a little of 
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the talk between the two gentlemen, and a great deal more than he 
could understand. 

" Who ia that Altamont? know anything about him and Strong ? '* 
Mr. Morgan asked of Mr. Lig^tfoot^ on the nex.t convenient occasion 
when thej met at the Club. 

** Strong 'b his man of business, draws the Governor's bills, and 
indosses 'em, and does his odd jobs and that ; and I suppose Altamont's 
in it too," Mr. Lightfoot replied. " That kite-fljing, you know, Mr. M., 
always takes two or three on 'em to set the paper going. Altamont put 
the pot on at the Derby, and won a good bit of money. I wish the 
Governor could get some somewhere, and I could get my book paid up." 

" Do you tMnkmy Lady would pay his debts again?" Morgan asked, 
*' Find out that for me, Lightfoot, and 1 11 make it worth your while, 
my boy." 

Mfijor Pendennis had often said with a laugh, that his valet Morgan 
was a much richer man than himself: and, indeed, by a long course of 
careful speculation, this wary and silent attendant had been amassing a 
considerable sum ai money, during the years which he had passed in the 
Msyor's service, where he had made the acquaintance of many other valets 
of distinction, from whom he had learned the a^GGdrs of their principals. 
When Mr. Arthur came into his property, but not until then, Morgan 
had surprised the young gentleman, by saying that he had a little sum of 
money, some fifty or a hundred pound, which he wanted to lay out to 
advantage ; perhaps the gentlemen in the Temple, knowing about a^Gurs 
and business and that, could help a poor fellow to a good investment ? 
Morgan would be very much obliged to Mr. Arthur, most grateful and 
obliged indeed, if Arthur could tell him of one. When Arthur laugh- 
ingly replied, that he knew nothing about money matters, and knew no 
earthly way of helping Morgan, the latter, with the utmost simplicity, 
was very grateful, very grateful indeed, to Mr. Arthur, and if Mr. Arthur 
should want a little money before his rents was paid, perhaps he would 
kindly remember that his uncle's old and fiGuthful servant had some as 
he would like to put put : and be most proud if he could be useful any* 
ways to any of the family. 

The Prince of Fairoaks, who was tolerably prudent and had no need 
«f ready money, would as soon have thought of borrowing from his uncle s 
servant as of stealing the valet's pocketrhandkerchief, and was on the 
point of making some haughty reply to Morgan's offer, but was checked 
by the humour of the transaction. Morgan a capitalist ! Morgan offer- 
ing to lend to him ! The joke was excellent. On the other hand, the man 
might be quite innocent, and the proposal of money a simple offer of 
goodrwill. So Arthur withheld the sarcasm that was rising to his lips, 
and contented himself by declining Mr. Morgan's kind proposal. He 
mentioned the matter to his uncle, however, and congratulated the latter 
on having such a treasure in his service. 

It was then that the Miyor said that he believed Morgan had been 
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getting deyilish ricli for a devilish long time ; in fact he had bought the 
house in Buiy Street, in which his master was a lodger; and had 
actually made a considerable sum of money, from his acquaintance with 
the Clavering family and his knowledge obtcdned through his master 
that the Begum would pay all her husband*s debts, by buying up as 
many of the Baronet*B acceptances as he could raise money to purchase. 
Of these transactions the Major, however, knew no more than most 
gentlemen do of their servants, who Hve with us all our days and are 
strangers to us, so strong custom is, and so pitiless the distinction 
between class and class. 

"So he offered to lend you money, did he?" the elder Pendennis- 
remarked to his nephew. " He 's a devlish sly fellow, and a dev'lish 
rich fellow ; and there 's many a nobleman would like to have such a 
valet in his service, and borrow from him too. And he ain't a bit 
changed. Monsieur Morgan. He does his work just as w^l as ever — 
he 's always ready to my bell — steals about the room like a cat — he *a so 
devlishly attached to me, Morgan ! " 

On the day of Strong's visit, the Major bethought him of Pen's story, 
and that Morgan mi^t help him, and rallied the valet regarding his 
wealth with that free and insolent way which so high-placed a gentle- 
man might be disposed to adopt towards so unfortunate a creature. 

** I hear that you have got some money to invest, Morgan," said the 
Major. 

It 's Mr. Arthur has been telling, hang him, thought the valet. 

" I 'm glad my place is such a good one." 

" Thank you, sir — I *ve no reason to complain of my place, nor of my 
master," replied Morgan, demurely. 

" You Ve a good fellow : and I believe you are attached to me ; and 
t 'm glad you get on well. And I hope you 11 be prudoit, and not be 
taking a public-house or that kind of thing." 

A public-house, thought Morgan — me in a public-house ! — ^the old fool I 
— ^Dammy, if I was ten years younger I 'd set in Parlyment before I 
died, that I would. — " No, thank you kindly, sir. I don't think of the 
public line, sir. And I 've got my little savings pretty well put out, sir." 

" You do a little in the discounting way, eh, Morgan ? " 

•* Yes, sir, a veiy little — ^I — I beg your pardon, sir — might I be so 
free as to ask a question — " 

" Speak on, my good fellow," the elder said, graciously. 

"About Sir Francis Clavering's paper, sir? Do you think he 's any 
longer any good, sir ? Will my Lady pay on 'em, any more, sir ? " 

** What, you 've done something in that business already? " 

"Yes, sir, a little," replied Morgan, dropping down his eyes. " Atid 
I don't mind owning, sir, and I hope I may take the liberty of saying, 
sir, that a little more would make me very comfortable if it turned out 
as well as the last," 

•* Why, how much have you netted by him, in Grad's name ?" asked 
the Major. 



** I Vd done a good bit, sir, at ki ttet I o^ktih' Bir. Hii¥ing soue 
i&fortnaticm, and made a^oaiBtatioe with the lftm*ly through y^ur Idnd^ 
Aess, I put on the pot, sir." 

"YoudidiAfttf*' 

'*I laid iiijr tton^yon, buv^I got all I could, and borrowed; and 
bought Sir Francis's bills ; many of 'em had his name, end 4^ ^g^^sM- 
ttian's as is just gone out, Edward Strong; Esquire, sir : and ^ c^akek I 
know of the blow hup and shindy as is took place in Grosvenor Place; 
sir: and as I may as well make my money as another, I 'd'be ««ry 
mueh obleeged to you if you 'd tell me whether my Lady will odme dowu 
anymore." 

Although Major Pendennis was as much surprised at this intelligenoe 
regBirding his servant, as if he had heard that Morgan was a disguised 
Marquis, about to throw off his mask and assume his seat in the'Hoos^ 
of Peers; and although he was of course indignant at the audadty of 
the fellow who had dared to grow rich under his nose, and without his 
eogrnsance; yet he had a natural admiration for eveiy man ^ho repre- 
sented money and suoeess, and found himself respecting Moifpan. <»d 
being rather afraid of that worthy, as the truth began to dawn upon him. 

** Wdl, Morgan," said he, ** I mustn't ask how rich you are ; and the 
richer the better for your sake, I 'm sure. And if I could gite you imy 
information that could serve you, I would speedily help you. But IraAklyi 
if LadyOlavering asks me whether she shall pay any more^ ol Sir 
Francis's debts I shall advise and I hope she won't, though I fear sfao 
will^ — and that is all I know. And so you are aware that Sir Fran^«d 
beginning again in his— -eh — ^reckless and imprudent course f 

''At his old games, sir— can't prevent that gentiemaiii HditnB 
dait." . . r : 

<^Mr. Strong was saying that a Mr. Moss Abrams was the- hoUet»«f 
one of Sir Francis Claveriug's notes. Do you know anything oi <tu4 
Mr. Abrams, or the amount of the bill ? " • 

** Don't know the bill, know Abrams quite well, sir." • ' -• ^'^* ■" ' 

. ** I wish you would find out about it for me^ And I wish* yota i'c^tild 

find out whene I can see Sir Francis Olavering, Moii^^.*^- ' * ^ ' .'^ 

And Morgan said, *' Thank you, sir, yes, shr, I ndll, sir^ " 4ind' rbtu*^ 
from the room, as he had entered it, with his usual steahhy M^^ 
and quiet humility; leaving the Major to muse and -vondev ov^Muil 
he had jttst'heatd. . •• 

Tho nejct 'morning the vakt informed Major Pendennis <hat' he lw4 
seen Mr. Abrams ; what was the amount <yt the bill that-geatlemaa* was 
desirous to < negotiate ; imd that the Baronet would be sure ^to be 
hi' ther back parlour of the Wheel of Fortune Tavern that day at otri^ 
o'clock. 

To this appoitttm^t Sir Frauds Olavering was punetual, and as at enB 
o^lock he <ate in the parlour of the tavern in question, surrounded^}' 
spittoons, Windsor chaits, cheerful prints of b^ers, trotting hotsesr 



«»d,.'{>e^«filxians, -»nd ibe. Ikig^rii^ ol laj»t lugbiV tobaced fiinies — 
aB.itiie' descemifiBitr itf aja .^ciont line ^e u^ .tlw d^ctabl^ plaoe 
aocommodated with an old copy of Bell's Life in London, xauch blotted 
mth beer, the polite Major Fendennis walked into the i^partpaent. 
[ Jf, 3o it's you^ old.boy ? " asked the Baronet^ tbioJsing that Mr. Moss 
Atows hud arrived wi^ the mopey. 

i V'£[owdo y^u do, Sir Francis Clavering? I wanted to see you, and 
foUcf^ed you here," said the Major, at sight of whom the others 
^Bt^uaiica fell. 

i'/itfjQw. that ha had his opponent before him, the Ma^x wag determioed 
to make a brisk and sudden attack upon him, and went into action at 
mo^i "X know/* he continued, '* who is the exceedingly disreputable 
^^l^Qxi far J whom you look me, Clavering; and the errand which l^ought 
yguhere*" 

> *' It.flin't your busioesSi is it?" asked the Baronet, ^th a sulky and. 
dapreeatory look. *' Why ai^ you fbUowing me shout aixd taking the 
c^mmand^ a«d middling in my affairs, Major Pendeimis? I Ve nevec 
doofi y<m,sOty harm, have I ? I Ve never had your momj. And I donit 
obfiose to he dodged^ about in this way, and domineered over* I don't 
^boose it, and I won't have it If Lady Clavering has any proposal to 
m^e;to me^; tet it be done in the i^egulcu: way, and through iiie lawyers^ 
L'd- gather uot.have you," 

i[^' lam.niol; oome from Itady Clavering," the M^jor said, *' but of my 
Qitn 'aocord,- to try and remonstrate with you, Claveripg, and see if you 
oaa hstkepi from ruin. It is but a month ago that you swore on your 
honour, and wanted tO'g0t a Bible to strengthen the oaUi, that you would 
atweptitio moee bUls, but content yourself with the allowance which 
Lady Clavering gives you. All your debts were paid with that provisq* 
l»d^>tr<nit iMe ibp^kenjit; this Mr, Abrams has a bill of yours for sixty 

pMmd0< ',';". , > . I. 

'* It 's an old bill. I take my soleiaii oath it *s an old bill," shrieked 
out the Baronet, r 

blj^^Yoi^dQli^itiyestarday^aiid you dated three monthaback puq>oseIy. 
By Gad, Clavenn^. ymn siakeo me with liest I can't help telli^ jqv^ 
feiiili'tftriPO patienee with you, by Gad. You cheat eyerybody^y^ur- 
8dtfi4»cludedu%I/V(a^:Se6n a deal of the worid, but I never met yw? 
ii|^ ^/hmstbuggi^lg... It 'a my belief you had J»dier lie than ja^." ., 

*' Have you come here, you old, old beast, to tempt me to-^tap^tch ii^ 
pa, aiid*7TrQKid(knoek y^ur old head off? " saad the Baiionet, with a poison- 
ana look ^Jtotrad at the Mi^r. / -r ..- 
> 1'* Wh«t, sir?" isbouted oat the old Migo^, rising to his faet.aftA 
obaptog iUB ism^i «%d looking, so fiexeeiy, that the Bawl's, ton^ 
instantly changed towards him. ,< r. . 

•* No, no," said Clavering, piteously, " I beg your pardon. I didn't 
m^n. ta ibe a»giyk.or aay anything unkind, ^nly you're so damped 
hiirsb>}to vMiM^ax Pendennis. What ia it you wpmt of me? Why 
have you.been hunting me so? Do you want money out of me too? :Bf 
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Jove, Jim k&<m I Ve not got a shilling/*— and so Ckveriag, aeeording to 
bis custom, passed from a curse into a whimper. 

Major Pendennis saw from the other's tone, that OUnreriwg knew his 
secret was in the Major's bands. 

" I Ve no errand from anybody, of no design up<m yon," Pdnd«imis 
said, " but an endeavour, if it 's not too kte, to save you and your Umlj 
from utter ruin, through the infernal recklessness of yeor eotanses. I 
knew your secret — " 

'< I didn't know it when I married her ; upon my oath I didat know 
it till the d--*-— d scoundrel came back and toid me himself; and H*s 
the misery about that whidi makes me so recklets, Pendenms; indeed 
it is ; '* the Baronet cried, clasping his hands. 

" I knew your secret from the very first day when I saw Amoiy come 
drunk into your dining-room in Grosvenor Place. I never forget &C8B. . 
I remember that fellow in Sidney a convict, and he remembdis me. I 
know his trial, the date of his marriage, and of his reported dea^ in tlie 
bush. I could swear to him. And I know that yon are no nore mariied 
to Lady Ckvering than I am. I 've kept your secret well enough, for 
I've not told a single soul that I know it,— not your wife^ not yomreelf 
till now." 

*' Poor Lady C, it would cut her up dreadfully," whinqpersd Sir 
Francis ; " and it wasn't my fault. Major ; you know it wasnt." 

" Rather than alk>w you to ge on ruining h«r as yoa ^, I wiU tell 
her, Claverlng, and tell all the world too; that is what I swear I will 
do, unless I can come to some terms with you, and ptrt some eurb ea 
your infernal folly. By play, debt, and extravagance of ail kind, yoa Nre 
got through half your wife's fortune, and that of her tegitnaale heirs, 
mind — ^her legitimate heirs. Here it must stop. Yov cant Ihre together. 
You 're not fit to live in a great house like Claveriog; and before tl»ee 
years more were over would not leave a shilling to carry on. I've settled 
what must be done. You shall have nix hundred a-year; yoa shall go 
abroad and live on that. You must give up Parliament, and get on 
as well as you can. If you refuse, I give you my word 111 make the 
real state of things known to-iponrow; I'll swear to Amoiy, who, when 
identified, will go back to the country from whence he came, and will rid 
the widow of you and himself together. And so that boy of youie loses 
at once all title to old Sn^'s property, and it goes to yeiir wife's 
daughter. Ain't I making myself pretty clearly onderstood ? " 

** You wouldn't be so cruel to that poor boy, would you, Pendennis ? " 
asked the father, pleading piteously ; '' hang it, tlnnk about him* He % 
a nice boy: though he 's devlish wild, I own-— he 's devlisih ^nld.*' 

'* It 's you who are cruel to him," said the old moralist. ** Why, sir, 
you 11 ruin him yourself inevitably in three years.'* 

" Yes, but periiaps I won't have such dev'lmh bad lodk, yoa know; — 
the luck must tnti : and 1 11 reform, by Gad, 1 11 refona. And if yoa 
wero to split on me, it would cut up my wife so ; yea know it would, 
most infernally." 



** To be parted Irom y<m^'' said the old Mcjer, mth a sneer; '''you 
know she won't live with you again." 

" B«t why cant Lady C. live abioad, or at Bath, or at Tunbridge, or 
at the doose, and I go on here ? " Glaveiiiige ontiniaed. ^* I like being 
here h«tter than abroad, and I like b«ing in Parliament. It *s devlish 
convenient b^g in Parlii^meBt. There 's very few seats like mine left ; 
and if I gave it to 'em, I shoiM not wonder the mimstiy would give me 
an island to govern, or some dev'lish good thing ; for you know I 'm a 
gentleman of devlish good family, and have a handle to my name, 
and-'-and that sort of thing. Major Pendennis. Eh, don't you see? 
Don't you think they'd give me something devlish good if I was to 
play my cards well ? And then, you know, I'd save money, and be kept 
out of the way of the confounded hells and rouge et novr — and — and so 
I'd rather not give up Parliament, please." For at one instant to hate 
and defy a man, at the next to weep before him, and at the next to be 
perfectly confidential and friendly with him, was not an mrasiial process 
with our vecsatile-minded Baronet. 

''As for your seat in Parliament," the Major said, wi& something of 
a blush on his cheek, and a certain tremor, which the other did not see, 
•* you must part with that, Sir Frauds Clavering, to— to me." 

'' What ! are you going into the House, Major Pendennis ? " 

** No— not I ; but my nephew, Aithur, is a very clever felloe, and 
would make a figore there : and when Claverrag had two members, his 
father might very likely have been one ; and-'^-and I should like Arthmr 
to be thoKse,'* the Mi^or said. 

'* Dammy, does he know it, too ? " eried out Clavering. 

'« Nobody knows anything out of this room," Pendennis answered; 
" and if yon do this favour for me, I hold my tongue. If not, I 'm a 
man of my word, and will do what I have said." 

" I say. Major," said Sir Francis, with a peculiarly humble smile, 
*' you — you couldn't get me my first quarter in advance, could you, like 
the best of fellows ? You can do anything with Lady Clavering ; and, 
upon my oath, I 'U take up that bill of Abrams. The little dam 
scoundre], I know he 11 do me in the business — ^he always does ; and if 
you could do this for me, we 'd see. Major." 

" And I think your best plan would be to go down in September to 
Clavering to shoot, and take my nephew with you, and introduce him. 
Yes, that will be the best time. And we will try and manage about 
the advance." (Arthur may lend him that, thought old Pendennis. 
Confound him, a seat in Parliament is worth a hundred and fifty 
pounds.) " And, Clavering, you understand, of course, my nephew knows 
nothing about this business. You have a mind to retire: he is a 
Clavering man and a good representative for the borough ; you introduce 
him, and your people vote for him — you see." 

" When can you get me the hundred and fifty, Major ? When shall 
I come and see you ? Will you be at home this evening or to-morrow 
morning ? Will you have anything here ? They 've got some devlish 
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good bitters in the bar. I often hare a glass of bitters, it sets one 

up BO.** 

The old Mfyor would take no refreshment ; but rose and took his 
leave of the Baronet, who walked with him to the door of the Wheel of 
Fortune, and then strolled into the bar, where he took a glass of gin and 
bitters with the landlady there : and a gentleman conneoted wiih die 
ring (who boarded at the Wheel of F.) coming in, he and Sir Francis 
Glarering and the landlord talked about the fights and the nam <tf the 
sporting world in general ; and at leugth Mr. Moss Afaiams arrived with 
the proceeds of the Baronet's bill, ftom idiioh his own handsome com- 
mission was deducted, and out of the remainder Sir Francis '* stood" a 
dinner at Greenwich to his distinguished friend, and passed the evening 
gaily at VauxhalL 

Meanwhile Miyor Pendennis, calling a cab in Piccadilly, drove to 
Lamb Court, Temple, where he speedily was closeted with his nephew 
in de^ conversation. 

After their talk they parted on very good terms, and it was in conse- 
^ence of that unreporteii conversation, whereof the reader neverthele6$ 
can pretty well guess the bearing, that Arthur expressed himself as we 
have heard in the colloquy with Warrington, which is reported in the 
last chapter. 

When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he can find a hundred 
ingenious reasons for gratifying his liking; and Arthur tiK>aght veiy 
much that he would like to be in Parliament, and that he would like to 
distinguish himself there, and that he need not eaxe muoh what cade he 
took, as there was falsehood and truth on every side. Jbtd on this aiid 
on other matters he thought he would compromise wiUi hia^sonscieiice, 
and that Sadduceeism was a very convenient and good-hu;j»)ured 
profession of Mth, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PHIILTS AND CORTDOS. 

N a picturesque common in tho 
neighbourhood of TunlrJdge 
Wella, Lady Claveringhad found 
a pretty vOla, whither she retired 
after her coqugal disputes at the 
end of that unlucky London sea- 
eon. Miss Amoiy, of course, ac- 
companied her modier, and Master 
Clavering came home forthe holi- 
daya, with whom Blanche's chief 
occupation was to fight and quarrel. 
But this was only a home pastime, 
and the young school-boy was not 
£>nd of home sports. He found 
cricket, and horses, and plenty of 
friends at Tunhridge. The gooci- 
natiired Begum's house was filled 
with a conBtant society of young 
gentlemen of thirteen, who ate and drank much too copiously of (arts 
and champagne, who rode races on the lawn, and frightened the fond 
mother, who smoked and made themselves sick, and the dining-room 
unbearable to Miss Blanche. She did not like the society of young 
gentlemen of thirteen. 

As foe that fair young creature, any change as long as it was change 
was pleasant to her; and for a week or two she would have liked 
pover^ and a cottage, and bread and cheese; and, for a night, perhaps, 
a dungeon and bread and water, and so tho move to Tunbiidge was by 
no means unwelcome to her. She wandered in the woods, and sketched 
trees and farm-houses ; she read French novels habit^ially ; she drove 
into Tunbridge Wells pretty often, and to any play, or ball, or 
conjuror, or musician who might happen to appear in the place; 
she slept a great deal; sbe quarrelled with Mamma and Frank 
during the morning; she found the little village school and attended 
it, and first fondled the girls and thwarted the mistress, then scolded 
the girls and laughed at the teacher; she was constant at church, of 
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course. It was a pretty little church, of immense antiquity — a littlo 
Anglo-Norman bijou, built the day before yesterday, and decorated 
with all sorts of painted windows, carved saints' heads, gilt scripture 
texts, and open pews. Blanche began forthwith to work a most 
correct high-church altar-cover for the church. She passed for a 
saint with the clergyman for a while, whom she quite took in, and 
whom she coaxed, and wheedled, and fondled so artfully, that poor Mrs. 
Smirke, who at first was charmed with her, then bore with her, then 
would hardly speak to her, was almost mad with jealousy. Mrs. Smirke 
was the wife of our old friend Smirke, Fen*s tutor and poor Helenas 
suitor. He had consoled himself for her refusal with a young lady from 
Clapham whom- his mamma provided. When the latter died, our 
friend's Tiews became every day more and more pronounced. He cut off 
his coat collar, and let his hair grow over his back. He rigorously gave 
up the curl which he used to sport on his forehead, and the tie of his 
neckcloth of which he was rather proud. He went widiout any tie at all. 
He went without dinner on Fridays. He read l^e Boman Hours, and 
intimated that he was ready to receive confesdons hi iIm vestry. The 
most harmless creature in the world, he yma denomiced as a black and 
most dangerous Jesuit and Papist, by Muffin of the DmaeBstiog chapel, 
and Mr. Simeon Knight at the old church. Mr. Smirke had built his* 
chapel of ease with the money left him bj bis mother at Clapham. 
Lord ! lord ! what would she have said to bear a table called an altar ! to 
see candlesticks on it! to get letters signed on the Feast of Saint So-and- 
so, or the Vigil of Saint What-do-you-call-'em ! All these things did the 
boy of Clapham practise ; his faithful wife following him. But when 
Blanche had a conference of near two hours in the vestry with Mr. Smirke» 
Belinda paced up and down on the grass, where there were only two little 
grave stones as yet ; she wished that she had a third there : only, only 
he would offer very likely to that creature, who had infatuated him in 
a fortnight. No, she would retire ; she would go into a convent, and 
profess and leave him. Such bad thoughts had Smirke*6 wife and his 
neighbours regarding him ; these, thinking him in direct correspondence 
with the Bishop of Rome ; that, bewailing errors to her even more odious 
and fiatal ; and yet our friend meant no earthly harm. The post-office 
never brought him any letters from the Pope ; he thought Blanche, to 
be sure, at first, the most pious, gifted, right-thinking, fascinating po^n 
he had ever met ; and her manner of singing the Chants delighted him 
— ^but after a while he began to grow rather tired of Miss Amory, her 
vmys and graces grew stale somehow; then he was doubtful about 
Miss Amory ; then she made a distarbance in his school, lost her temper, 
and rapped the children*s fingers. Blanche inspired dns admiration 
and satiety, somehow, in many men. She tried to please them, and 
fiung out all her graces at once ; came down to them v^th all her jewels 
on all her smiles, and cajoleries, and coaxings, and ogles. Then she 
grew tired of them and of trying to please them, and never having cared 
about them, dropped them : ai^ the men grew tired of her, and dropped 
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her too. It was a bappj night for Belinda when Blanche went away; 
and her husband, with rather a Jblush and a sigh, said '' he had been 
deceived in her^ he had thought her endowed with many precious gifts, 
he feared thej were mere tinsel; he thought she had been a right- 
thinking person, he feared she had mer^y made religion an amusement 
— she certainly had quite lost her temper to the schoolmistress, azid 
beat Folly Backer's knuckles cruelly." Belinda flew to his arms, there 
was no question about the grave or the veil any more. He tenderly 
embraced her on the forehead. " There is none like thee, my Belinda," 
he said, throwing his fine eyes up to the ceiling, "precious among 
women ! " As for Blanche, from the instant she lost sight of him and 
Belinda, she never thought or cared about either any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at Tunbridge Wells 
with the Begum, this stage of indifference had not arrived on Miss 
Blanche's part or on that of the simple clergyman. Smirke believed her to 
be an angel and wonder of a woman. Such a perfection he had never seen, 
and sate listening to her muedc in the summer evenings, open<mouthed, 
rapt in wonder, tea-less, and bread-and-butterless. Fascinating as he 
had heard the music of the opera to be — ^he had never but once attended 
an exhibition of that nature (whkh he mentioned with a blush and a sigh 
— it was on that day wh^i he had accompanied Helen and her son to 
the play at Chatteris) — ^he cooid not conceive anything more delicious, 
more celestial, he had almost said, than Miss Amory's music. She 
was a most gifted being : she had a precious soul : she had the most 
remarkable talenis — ^to all outward seeming, the most heavenly disposi- 
tion, &c.y &c. It was in this way that, being &en at the height of his 
own fever and bewitchment for Blanche, Smirke discoursed to Arthur 
about her. 

The meeting between the two old acquaintances had been very cordial. 
Arthur loved anybody who loved his mother ; Smirke conld speak on 
that theme with genuine feeling and emotion. They had a hundred 
things to tell each other of what had occurred in their Uves. ** Arthur 
would perceive," Smirke said, " that his — ^his views on Church matters 
had developed themselves since their acquaintance." Mrs. Smirke, a 
most exemplary person, seconded them with all her endeavours. He 
had built this Utde church on his mother's demise, who had left him 
provided with a sufficiency of worldly means. Though in the cloister 
himself, he had heard of Arthur's reputation. He spoke in the kindest 
and most saddened tone ; he held his eyelids down, and bowed his fair 
head on one side. Arthur was immensely amused with him ; with his 
airs ; with his follies and simplicity ; with his blank stock and long hair; 
with his real goodness, kindness, friendliness of feeling. And his 
praises of Blanche pleased and surprised our friend not a little, and 
made him regard her with eyes of particular fAvour. 

The truth ia, Blanche was very glad to see Arthur ; as one is gl%d 
to see an agreeable man in the country, who brings down tl;ie last 
news and stories from the great city ; who can talk better than most 
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countrj' foUu, at least on talk tbkt darling London JBrgon, bo d«ar and 
indiapeneable to London people, ao little undentood by peisons out of 
the world. Tbe fint daj Pen. came dowii, he kept Blanche laogliiiig 
foi hours after dinner. She song her songa with redonbied spirit. She 
did not scold her mother; she fondled and kissed her, to the boneat 
Begum's BUTprise. When itotuneto be bed.dme, she said, "Dfja!" 
with the prettiest air of rsgret poeuble ; and was really quite sorr; to 



go to bed, and squeezed Arthur's band quite fondly. He on his side 
gave ber pretty paLm a very cordial presanre. Our young gentlematt was 
of that turn, tbat eyes very moderately bright dazzled bim. 

" She is very much improved," thought Pen, looking out into the night, 
very much. I suppose the Begum won't mind my smoking with the 
window open. She 's a jolly good old woman, and Blanche is immensely 
improved. I liked ber manner with her mother to-night. I liked bet 
laughing way with tbat stupid yonng cub of a boy, whom they ou^tn't 
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to allow to get tipsy. She sang those little verses very prettily ; they 
were devilish pretty verses too, though I say it who shouldn't say it." 
And he hummed a tune which Blanche had put to some verses of his 
own. " Ah ! what a fine night ! How jolly a cigar is at nij^t ! How 
pretty that little Saxon church looks in the moonlight! I wonder 
what old Warrington *8 doing? Yes, she *8 a dayvlish nice little thing, 
as my uncle says." 

" O heavenly ! " Here broke out a voice from a clematis-covered case- 
ment near — a girFs voice: it was the voice of the author of Mes 
Larmes, 

Pen burst into a laugh. *' Don't tell about my smoking," he said, 
leaning out of his own window. 

*' O ! go on ! I adore it," cried the lady of Mes Larmes, " Heavenly 
night ! Heavenly, heavenly moon ! but I must shut my window, and 
not talk to you on account of les maurs. How droll they are, les mceurs! 
Adieu." And Pen began to sing the good night to Don BasQio. 

The next day they were walking in the fields together, laughing and 
chattering — the gayest pair of friends. They talked about the days of 
their youth, and Blanche was prettily sentimental. They talked about 
Laura, dearest Laura — Blanche had loved her as a sister: was she 
happy with that odd Lady Bockminster? Wouldn't she come and stay 
with them at Tunbric^e ? O, what walks they would take together ! 
What songs they would sing — the old, old songs. Laura's voice was 
splendid. Did Arthur — she must call him Arthur — ^remember the songs 
they sang in the happy old days, now he was grown such a great man, 
and had such a succes f &c, &c. 

And the day after, which was enlivened with a happy ramble througli 
the woods to Penshurst, and a sight of that pleasant park and hall, came 
that conversation with the curate wUch we have narrated, and which 
made our young friend think more and more. 

" Is she all this perfection? " he asked himself. ''Has she become 
serious and religious ? Does she tend schools, and visit the poor ? Is 
she kind to her mother and brother ? Yes, I am sure of that, I have 
seen her." And walking with his old tutor over his little parish, and 
going to visit his school, it was with inexpressible delight that Pen found 
Blanche seated instructing the children, and fancied to himself how 
patient she mnst be, how good-natured, how ingenuous, how really simple 
in her tastes, and unspoiled by the world. 

'* And do you really like the country ? " he asked her, as they walked 
together. 

" I should like never to see that odious city again. Arthur — ^that is, 
Mr. — well, Arthur, then — one's good thoughts grow up in these sweet 
woods and calm solitudes, like those flowers which won't bloom in 
London, you know. The gardener comes and changes our balconies 
once a week. I don't think I shall bear to look London in the face 
again-— its odious, smoky, brazen face ! But, heigho ! " 

" Why that sigh, Blanche ? " 
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** Never mind why." 

** Yea, I do mind wl^. Tell me, tell me everrthing." 

'^I wish you hadn't come do^m;" and a seoend edition of Mes 
Sov^rn oaoie out 

*' You don't want me, Blanche ? " 

'* I don*t want you to go away. I don't Uiink thk house will be vexy 
happy without you, and that 's why I wish that you never had oome." 

Me» Soujnrs were here laid aside, and Mes lawmes had begua 

Ah ! What answer is given to those in the eyes of a young woman^? 
What is the method employed for drying them? What took place? 
ringdoves and roses* dews and wildflowers, O waving greenwoods 
and balmy airs of summer ! Here were two battered London xiakaei, 
taking themselves in for a moment, and fanoying fhat they were in 
love with each other, like Phillis and Gorydon ! ' ' 

When one thinks of country houses and country walks, one wonders 
that any man is left unmarried. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TEMPTATIOS. 

ASY and fraDk-E^ken as Fendennis 
commonly was with Warrington, 
how came it tiiat Arthur Aid not 
inform the friend and depository of 
all his secrets, of the little circum- 
Btances which had taken place at 
the villa near Tunbridge Wells ? 
He talked about the discovery of 
his old tutor Smirke, freely enough, 
and of his wife, and of his Anglo- 
Norman church, and of his de- 
parture from Clapham to Borne; 
but, when asked about Blanche, his 
answers were evasive or general; 
he Baid she was a good-natured 
clever little thing, that rightly 
guided she might make no such 
had wife after all, but that he had 
for the moment no intention of 
marriage, that his days of romance were over, that he was contented 
vith his present lot, and bo forth. 

In the meantime there came occasionally to Lamb Court, Temple, 
pretty little satin envelopes, superscribed in the neatest handwriting, 
and sealed with one of those admirable ciphers, which, if Warring- 
ton had been carious enough to watch his friend's letters, or indeed 
if the cipher had been decipherable, would have shown George that 
Mr. Arthur was in correspondence with a young lady whose initials 
were B. A. To these pretty little compositions Mr. Fen replied in 
his best and gallantest manner; with jokes, with news of tho town, 
with points of wit, nay, with pretty little verses very likely, in reply to 
the versiclesof the Muse of "Mee Larmes." Blanche we know rhymes 
with " branch," and " stanch," and " launch," and no doubt a gentleman 
of Fen's ingenuity would not forego these advantages of position, and 
would ring the pretty little changes upon these pleasing notes. Indeed 
we believe that tluMe love-vetses of Mr. Pen's, which had such a 
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pleasing saccess in the " Eoseleaves/' that oharmitig Aninial edited by 
Lady Violet Lebas, and illustrated by portraits of the female nobility 
by the famous artist Finkney, were composed at this period of our hero's 
life ; and were' first addressed to Blanche, per post, before they figured 
in print, cornets as it were to Pinkney's pictorial garland. 

*' Verses are all very well," the elder Pendennis said, who found Pen 
scratching down one of these artless eMisions at the Club as he vras 
waiting for his dinner ; " and letter-writing if mamma allows it, and 
between such old country friends of oottsse tkere may be a correspond- 
ence, and that sort of thing — ^but mind, Pen, and don't commit youiself, 
my boy. For who knows what the doese may happen ? The beet way 
is to make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter in all my life tluxt 
vmild' commit me, anddemmy, sir, I have had some expesiienc»*of 
iHOttien." And the. worthy <gendeman, growing more garrulous * and 
OQSifideniiial with bis* nephew as he grew older, told many affeeting 
instances of 'the evil resnlts consequent i^n this want of caution' -to 
aiany persons in '* society ; "-— bow from usuig too ardent expressions in 
aome poeUoal noies to the widow Naylor, young Spoony had subjected 
hiflriself to a visit of remoustsance from the widow's brother. Colonel 
Flint; and thns..J(uui been forced into a nutrriagev with a womaiv old 
enough to be his 'mother: how when Louisa Salter had at length suc- 
ceeded in securing yoang Sir John Bird, Hopwood, of the Blues, 
produced some letters which Miss S. had writtenirrto him^ and caused 
a withdrawal on Bird's part, who afterwards «as united to Miss 
Stickney, of Lyme Begis, <fec." The Major, if heJaad.not reading,, had 
plenty of observation,' and could back his wise saws with a multitude of 
modern instances, which he had acquired in a Ipnguaad careful perusal 
of the great book of the world. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blusbiug a little at his- unble's 
remonstrances, said that he would bear them in mind and be cautious. 
He blushed, perhaps, because he had borne them in mind ; because he 
was cautious : because in his letter to Miss Bknehe he had from 
instinct or honesty perhaps refrained from any avowals which .might 
compromise him. *' Don't you remember the lesson I had, sir, in Lady 
Mirabel's — ^Miss Fotheringaj's afiisdr? I am ^ not to be. caught again, 
uncle," Arthur said with mock frankness and humility. Old Pendennis 
congratulated himself and his nephew heartily on the latter's: prudenee 
and progress, and was pleased at the position which Arthur was Idcing 
as a man of the wdrld. 

No doubt, if Warrington had been consulted, bis opinion would haive 
been different : and he. would have told Pen that the boy's foolish fetters 
were better than the man's adroit compliments and slippery gaUaotriss ; 
•that to win the woman he loves, only a knave or a coward >«imnoefl 
under cover, with subterfuges, and a ratreat eecured behind: inm :: but 
Pen ji^ke notion this matter to Mr. Warringten,.know3og' pretty w4il 
that: he was guilty, andiT^t his friend's verdict would-be. 

.•G<^nel - Akamont had not been, for many .weeks, absent) on' his * foreign 



towc. Sac Eroseie CkTenog having reiired meanwbile iato (be countitr 
pumaant'to.liis Bgieament with Meyor PendeDiHS, when the ills oflkSe 
b^on to &dl mtherHuddaiily and beavijj upon th« sola reDMUning 
putBcr ofi t^e Iktle £im of Shepberd's Inn. Wkeii Strong, fctpartiog 
nith Altomont, rafiued the loan prafibred by ihe latter in the fuUsMB 
of his pave and the ganoninty of his heart, he made auoh a -Mcrifice to 
■xmacieiMe.aQd deheacy as caaati him natiyjaa aAeMmnge and pang; 
.and he fslt— it.^ioaiiiQt veiy.muiy hom^ in his life he had ezpenaneed 
the feeling — that in this juncture of his af&ira he had bean too deltcate 
and tuo smapikuis. Why should a feUow in .vant rafaoo a kiiid o£Ew 
UndlyiDBdai ? Why should a thinty nuuL.deeliBe.a pitoher ofimMr 
&ftm a {iieudl/haild, because it naa a little soiled ? StiiMig's ooDscianee 
joaota fadm >fbr idiising what the ather had iairly cone by, stid gana- 
irD(id)',<pio£kred : and ,he thought ruefully, now it was too late, tint 
'Altantont's cash vould have been as well in his pocket aa in that of the 
ganliling-hoase propiistor at Baden or Ems, milh whom his Exe^aDoy 
iKMild isjyilibly leare his Derby winniogs. It was wfaisperadunaiig 
jthe tradesmac, iHll-diacountera, and otliers.wbo had commercial dcaliags 
;mt'k .Captain Strong, tlutt he and the Bctronet had parCad aompany, and 
that the Captain's " paper " was henceferth of no vahM. The trades- 



men, «ho had pat a wondecfal confidence in him hkfaerto,-*^r who 
oonld'seaiet StNOg's jddy iiace land fcank. and honest demaaooarf— 
now began to pour in thmr bills with a cowardly inistrost and unanimitf; 
Xbfl.knoBks at the .Shepherd's Ina Chamb«a' door naaeconataat, and 



tailors, bootmakers, pastrycooks who had furnished dinneiB, in their o^ 
persons, or bj the boys their representatives, held levees on Strong's 
stairs. . To these were added one or two peisons of a less clamorous 
but tai more sly and dangerous sort,— the young clerks of lasers, 
namely, who lurked about the Inn, or concerted with Mr. Campion's 
young man in the chambers hard by, having in. their dismal pocket- 
books copies of writs to be served on Edward Strong, requiring him to 
appear on an early day next term before our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
and answer to, &c., &c. 

From this invasion of creditors, poor Strong, who had not a gaines 
in his pocket, had, of course, no refuge but that of the Englishman's 
castle, into which he retired, shutting the outer and inner door upon 
the enemy, and not quitting his stronghold until after nigbtfalL 
Against this outer barrier the foe used to come and knock and corse in 
vain, whilst the Chevalier peeped at them ftom behind the little curtain 
which he had put over the orifice of his letter-box ; and had the dismal 
satisfaction of seeing the faces of furious clerk and fiery dun, as tbey 
dashed up against ^e door and retreated from it But as they could 
not be always at his gate, or sleep on his staircase, the enemies of the 
Chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his commercial antagonists, was not 
quite alone in his defence against them, but had secured for himself an 
ally or two. His friends were instructed to communicate with him by 
a system of private signals : and they thus kept the garrison from 
starving by bringing in necessary supplies, and kept up Strong's heart 
and prevented him from surrendering by visiting him and cheering hm 
in his retreat. Two of Ned's most faithful aUies were Huxter and Miss 
Fanny Bolton: when hostile visitors were prowling about the Inn, 
Fanny's little sisters were taught a particular cry or jodd, which thej 
innocently, whooped in the court : when Fanny and Huxter came up to 
visit Strong, they archly sang this same note at his door; when that 
barrier was straightway opened, the honest garrison came out smilinfr 
the provisions and the pot of porter were brought in, and in the society 
of his faithful friends tiie beleaguered one passed a comfortable m^^ 
There are some men who could not live under this excite.meift(, but 
Strong was a brave man, as we have said, who had seen service and 
never lost heart in peiil. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for himself, under diffi- 
culties, that still more necessary aid, — a retreat. It has been mentioned 
in si former part of this history, how Messrs. Costigan and Bows lived 
in the house next door to Captain Strong, and that the window of one 
of their rooms was not very far off the kitchen-window which wa^ 
situated in the upper story of Strong's chambers. A leaden water-pip^ 
and gutter served for the two ; and Strong, looking out from his kitchen 
one day, saw that he could spring with great ease up to the sill of wS 
neighbour's window, and clamber up the pipe which communicated froia 
one to the other. He had laughingly shown this refuge to his cbnxD> 
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Altamont ; and they liad agreed tbat it wotdd be as well not to xnention 
the circumstance to Captain Oostigan, whose duns were nnmeroos, and 
who would be constantly flying down the pipe into dieir apartments if 
this way of escape were shown to him. • »• 

But now that the evil days were come, Strong made use of the 
passage, and one afternoon burst in upon Bows and Costigan with' his 
jolly face, and explained that the enemy was in waiting on Ms staircase, 
and that he had taken this means of giving them the slip. So whOe 
Mr. Marks*s aid:de-camps were in waiting in the passage of No. 8, 
Strong walked down the steps of No. 4, dined at the Albion, went to 
the play, and returned home at midnight, to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Bolton and Fanny, who had not seen him quit his chambers and could 
not conceive how he could have passed the line of sentries. 

Strong bore this siege for some weeks with admirable spirit and 
resolution, and as only such an old and brave soldier would, for the 
pains and privations which he had to endure were enough to depress 
any man of ordinary courage ; and what vexed and "riled " him (to use 
his own expression) was the infernal indifference and cowardly ingrati- 
tude of Claveiing, to whom he wrote letter after letter, which the 
Baronet never acknowledged by a single word, or by the smallest 
remittance, though a five-pound note, as Strong said, at that time would 
have been a fortune to him. 

But better days were in store for the Chevalier, and in the midst of 
his despondency and perplexities there came to him a most welcome aid. 
"Yes, if it hadn't been for this good fellow here," said Strong; "for a 
good fellow you are, Altamont, my boy, and hang me if I don't stand by 
you as long as I Hve ; I think, Pendennis, it would have been all up 
with Ned Strong. It was the fifth week of my b^ing kept a prisoner, 
for I couldn't be always risking my neck across that water-pipe, and 
taking my walks abroad through poor old Cos's window, and my spirit 
was quite broken, sir — dammy, quite beat, and I was thinking of putting 
an end to myself, and should have done it in another week, when who 
should drop down from heaven but Altamont ! " 

" Heaven ain't exactly the place, Ned," said Altamont. " I came 
from Baden-Baden," said he, " and I 'd had a deuced lucky month there, 
that 'sail." 

" Well, sir, he took up Marks's bill, and he paid the other fellows 
that were upon me, like a man, sir, that he did," said Strong, 
enthusiastically. 

"And I shall be very happy to stand a bottle of claret for this 
company, and as many more as the company chooses," said Mr. Alta- 
mont, with a blush. " Hallo ! waiter, bring us a magnum of the right 
sort, do you hear? And well drink our healths all round, sir — and 
may every good fellow like Strong find another good fellow to stand by 
him at a pinch. That 's my sentiment, Mr. Pendennis, though I dcmt 
like your name." 
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"Nb! And why?" arfied Arthur. 

Stitmg pressed the Colonel's foot under the t&ble'here^ a»d AMsflHoiit, 
rather excited, filled up another bumper, nodded -to Peo'^dikakoff Ins 
wine, and said, " He was a gentleman, and thttt was-eilffitlent, aAd tbey 
^iMTe all gentl^nreti.*" 

The meeting hetweenrthese "all genUetnen ** took plsBB^at'Blcl^ittnd, 
whither Pendennis had gmie to dinner, and whero h» ' foitnd the 
Chevalier and his friend at table in the co&^rcfom. BcMih of i3b6 
latter were exceedingly hilarious, talkatiTC, and exoilei by^wtee; aid 
Strong, who was an admirable story-teller, told the story tft^YAom 
siege, and adi^entures, and escapes with great livelkiMS <aad httOMrar, 
and described the talk of the shei^Hs offioeis' $i^' his door; the 
pretty little sigrnds of Fanny, th^ grotesque exslaidctions of Costigtn 
when the Chevalier burst in at his-mndow, and his fiaal resci^ bj 
Altamont, in a most graphic manner, and so as greatly to interest' his 
hearers, 

" As for me, it *b nothing," Altamont said. " When ft' ship 's paH 
oif, a chap spends his money, yon know* And if's the fdl^rs'at the 
blsick afid red at Baden-Baden that did it. I won a good 4>]t of mooey 
there, and intend to win a good bifmorie, doi^'t I, Strong^ I *m going 
to tBike him with me. I Ve got a system. 1 11 make his fortune; I 
tell you. 1 11 make your fortune, if you Kke-^antttfy, ' everybody's 
fortune. But what 1 11 do, and no mistake, boys, I promise you. I H 
put in for that little Fanny. Dammy, sir, what do you think she did? 
She had two pound, and I 'm blest if she didn't go and' lend itto Nrf 
Strong ! Didn^t she, Ned ? Let *s drink her heakh." 

** With all my heart,*' said Arthur, and pledged this tc^ast'Wlth the 
greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Altamont then began, with the greatest volubility- and atgrtat 
length, to describe his system; He said that it was inMlible^ if play^ 
with' coolness ; that he had it from a chap at Btiden, who had lost by % 
it was true; but because he had not capital enough; if he could' have 
stood one< more turn of the wheel, he would have all bis money bac^; 
that he and several more chaps were going to make a baink; aXKd try it; 
and that he would put every shilling he was worth into it, and had coriie 
back to this country for the express purpose of fetching away his money» 
and Captain Strong ; that Strong should play for him ; that he corfd 
trust Strong and his temper much better than he could his own; aiid 
much.better than Bloundell^Bloundell or the Italian thot^'i^od in.'* 
As he emptied his bottle, the Colonel described at full length all* his' 
plans Bud prospects to Pen, who was interestisd in listening to'his fltoty, 
and the confessions of his daring and lawless good-humour; 

" I met that queer fellow Altamont the other day;" Pen said to his 
uncle; a day or two afterwards. 

"Altamont? What Altamont ? There 's Lord WestportfB son," sflW 
the Major. 

" No, no ; the fellow who came tipsy into Clavering'is dming-lWfli 
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one dajf wben wevwere thefe,- saM itb« ncj^iswrlaiiglmig; ''and he 
s^d ik^ did nbtJibe the mnea^^oi Pendezmisy- though he did ixie tha» 
lyMoouc to think that I was a good fallaw;" , 

" I do«'t knMsr tasy man of. the name of Altamant, I give you my 
bonotir/' said the impenetnble Major ; " aEMl"as'f<ur your. acquaintance, 
I think the leaa you'have to do with him thei hd^er^ Arthur." 
. Arthar laughed again. . '' He is going to quit the caontiy, .and maJce 
his foortuiie' by a gamblii^ system. He and my amiable college acquaiiDtt 
aace, Bkwmdell, aze>pairtnev8, and the Colonel takee out Strong with 
him asraide-d^oamp.' What is it that binds theChevalier andGlsLVerixigy 
I.wooder?" 

*' I.shoiild,think;^mi]Ml you^ Pen^ I should think, but of course I faav^ 
onlythei ideaysthatstbere has been something i in Glarrenng's previous 
life whidi^vestbesetfielkws and some others a certain power over him; 
and if -ihere should be such a secvet, which is no afiair of ours, my boy, 
dammy, I say, it ou^t to be a lessen to a man to keep himself straight 
in life,- asdtnot to gnre any man a ehanee frrer him." 

" Why« Ithinkt^cne hajre some meams of persuasion over Glaveriag^ 
utkde^oar why should he gire me that seat in Parliamaiit ? " 

" Clavering thinks he ain't fit for Parliament," the Majer answered. 
" No moris he is. What 's to prevent him from putting you or anybody 
else intO'his^place if be likes ? Do you think that the Government or 
the Ofi^position'Wfmld make any bones about; aooepting the seat if he 
offered it ta them? Why shoidd you be more sqoeamish than the first 
men, .and the mesit honourable men, and men of the highest birth and 
position in the country,, begad?" The Colonel had an answer of this 
Mud -to. most 4of: Pen's objections; and Pen accepted his uncle's replies, 
net- so <m«ch .because he believed them, but because «he wished to believe 
tbem.' « W^ do a (thing-^which of ua has not ? — not because '* everybody 
dffes it,!' bui became we like it; and our acquiescence, alas ! proves 
net that everybody is.ri^t, but that we -and the rest of the world are 
peof icieaturea idike,. 

. At his neodb visit to Tunbridge, Mr. Peu- did not forget to amaise 
Miss Blanche with the history which be had learned at Richmond of 
the Chevaliei's impidsonmenty and of Altamoot's gallant rescue. And 
aftte he had told his tale in his usual satirical way, he mentioned with 
pnuse and emotion . little' iFanny's generous beba^viottr to the Chevaiiev^ 
and Altament's enthasiasm in her behalf. 

Mis9 £lan<^e was somewhat jpalous, and a ^od deal piqued and curious 
about Fanny. Amoi^ the manycooifidenttal little comnnmications which 
Artiiijur made to Miss Amosyin the cowrseof their delightful rural drives 
and their sweet evening, walks, it may -be supposed that- our hero would 
net forget a stoiry so intevestingi to himself and so likely to be interesting 
tOi her^ as that of. the passion and cave of the poor little Ariadne of Shep* 
herds Inn. His own part in that. drama he described, to do him justioe, 
witbbecomii^ modesty ; the. moral which he wished to draw from, the 



Ule keing om ib' adeofdncfl -irith his nsul sotiiuat mood, vie., dM 
women get over tlieir fint loTes quite aa eanlj as men do {for the fair 
Blanche, in their mtiaua oonrersatioae, did not cease to twit Mr. Pen 
ahont his notorioas ioilore in his own Tirgin attadunent to tlie Fotfaec^ 
ingqr), and, number one beuig withdrawn, tnnafer themselTes tonomber 
two without much difficulty. Aud poor little Fanny was ofiered up in 
Mciifice as an instance to prore this theory. What griefo she had 
endured and snnnoonted, what Utter pongs of hopeless attachment she 
had gone through, what time it bad taken to heal those wonnds of tha 
tender litUe bleeding heart, Ur. Fen did not know, or perhaps did not 
choose to know ; for be was at once modest and doubtful about his capar 
tnlitiea as a conqueror of hearts, and averse to beUere that he had 
6zecat«d any dai^aratts ravages on that particular one, thongh his own 
instance and aigoment told against himself in this case ; for if , as be 
said, Miss Fanny was by this time in lore with ber sni^cal adorer, who 
had neither good looks, noi good manners, nor wit, nor anything but 
ardour and Melity to recommend him, must she not in her first sick- 
ness of the loTe-complaint, have had a serious attack, and suffered keenly 
for a man, who had certainly a number of the showy qualities which 
Mr. Hnxter wanted ? 

" Yon wicked odioos creature," Miss Blanche said, " I believe that; 
you are enraged with Fanny for being so impudent as to forget you, asd 
that yon are actually jealous of Mr. Huxter." PerhqfS Miss Amory 
vras right, as the blush which came in spite of himaelf and tingled upon 
Pendennis's cheek (one of diose blows with which a man's vanky is 
coiistantly slapping his iace), proved to Pen that he was angry to think 
he bad been superseded t^ such a rival. Bj such a fellow as tbat I 
without any conceivable good quality ! Oh, Mr. Pendennis 1 (althongh 
this remark does not apply to such a smart fellow as you) if Natmre had 
not made tbat provision for each sex in the credulity of the other, 
which sera good qualities where none exist, good looks in donkey's ears, 
wit in their numskulls, and music in their bray, there would not have 
been near so much manying and giving in marriage as now obtains, and 
as is necessary for the due propagation and continuance of the noble race 
to which we belong I 

" Jealous or not," Pen said, " and, Blanche, I don't say no, I should 

have liked Fanny to have come to a better end than that. I dont like 

histories that end in that cynical way ; and when we arrive at the con- 

"''"''"" of the stoiy of a pretty girl's passion, to find such a figure aa 

'9 at the last page of the tale. Is all li& a compromise, my 

r, and the end of the battle of love an ^oble surrender? Is 

rch for tbe Cupid which my poor little Psyche pursued in the 

3B — the god of her eoul's longing — the god of tbe blooming che^ 

inbow pinions, — to result in Hoxter emeUing of tobacco and 

te? I vrieb, though I don't see it in life, tbat people could be 

any and Jessomy, or my lord and lady Clementina in the story- 

ind fashionable novels, and at once under the ceremony, and, as it 



«we» at the parson 38' benddietioDv bdoome jwtSbCiAf hindseme^and good 
and happy eTor alter.*! . . ' ' 

' ''And don't jtm intend to be good and happy» pray, Monsmr la 
Misanthrope*«-and aire you very discontented irith your lot — and viSl 
your marriage be a compromise — (asked the author of *' Mes Larmes," 
with a charming tnoti0)^and is your Psyche an odious vulgar wretch ? 
You wicked satirical creature* I cant abide you I You take ^ hearts of 
young things, play with them, and fling them away with sccMra. You 
ask for lore and trample on it. You — ^you make me cry, that you do, 
Arthur, and*->and don't — and I won't be consoled in that way — and I 
think Fanny was quite right in leaying such a heartless creature." . 

/' Again, I don't say no," said Pen, looking very gloomily at Blanche, 
and not offering by any means to repeat the attempt at consolationy 
which had elicited that sweet monosyllable " don't " from the young 
lady. " I don't think I have much of what people call heart ; but I 
don't profess it. I made my venture when I was eighteen, and lighted 
my lamp and went in search of Cupid. And what was my discovery of 
love 1 — a vulgar dancing woman. I failed, as ev^ body does, almost 
every body ; only it is luckier to faQ before marriage thim after." 

" Merci du choix. Monsieur,'^ said the Sylphide, making a curtsey. 

*' Look, my little Blanche," said Pen, taking her hand, and with his 
lK»ce of sad good-humour; *' at least I stoop to no flatteries." 

'' Quite the contrary," said Miss Blanche. 

''^ And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why should you 
and I, with our experience, ape romance and dissemble passion? I do 
not .believe Miss Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beautiful, 
iior the greatest poetess, nor the most surpassing musician, any more 
than I believe you to be the tallest woman in the whole world — ^like the 
giantess whose picture we saw as we rode through the fisur yesterday. 
But if I don't set you up as a heroine, neither do I offer you your very 
humble servant as a hero. But I think you are — weU, l^ere, I think 
you are very sufficiently good-looking." 

^'' Merci" Miss Blanche said with another curtsey. 
. *' I think you sing charmingly. I 'm sure you Ve clever. I hope 
and believe that you are good-natured, and that you will be oom-^ 
panionable." 

" And so provided I bring you a certain sum of money and a seat in 
Parliament, you condescend to fling to me your royal pocket-handker- 
chief," said Blanche. " Que d'honneur / We used to call your Highness 
the Pri);ice of Fairoaks. What an honour to think that I am to be 
elevated to the throne, and to bring the seat in Parliament as backsheesh 
to the sultan ! I am glad I am clever, and that I can play and sing to 
your liking ; my songs will amuse my lord's leisure." 

*\ And if thieves are about the house," said Pen, grimly pursuing the 
simile, " forty besetting thieves in the shape of lurking cares and enemies 
in ambush and passions in arms, my Morgiana will dance round me with 
a tambourine, and kill all my rogues and thieves with a smile. Won't 



Ae r BotPait lo^keda^if he did not Mim l&i she Moid: '' M17 

Blanche," he continaed after a pause, ** don't he angry ; dcat b^ httit^ 
ati myi imth^eiliQg. ■ Don't jdu Me iMiM ahmps itske ye« at> your 
utoid ? Yett say yo« wiU<be a skme and daiice»^ lay, daoeev Yo« 8199 
' I taketyou ^Ui what, yon bring?' I fl«y,> * I take ycwr^h.wlHit yov 
hriog;' To the seeisaaf^ deceilft and ht^<Mn8iefl'>of our^lifey ^tby add 
any that axe Q8ele6»«,nd unneeeasary? If I offer iBysellito yoobeoawor 
I think w^ hare a. iiwr ehaaee of being hafpf together, and heeouae by* 
y^wr hdp I may get for both of us a good place and a nolprndirtiBgnihed' 
nftmer why ask me^to feign raptuieff «Dd ewm t er f att ro m an ce^ iniikidi 
neither of ns beHera? Bo you ywat-^wm to'^ceme>woeisgin a Piince 
Ptetfeyman'a dress from the^maBqimade warebanae, and 4xx pi^ you 
oonkpHmenta like Sir Chariea Grandisea^ Doyowwrntme tamstm 
yen veiees a8*in the days when we were-*— wlf0ii.we>'weie cbildiEeD^ 
I will if yonrHke, endBeU thMD to Bacon and'BungayelteBwards: Shaill 
I feed my fHrelH^ piineesa •with'«&et96dni'/ " 

*' Mais f adore leg bonbem^ moi,'* saidthe litde:S;^kMe^ wMi a^ueer 
piteona: lo^. 

'' I can buy a hatfiiil: at Fortoom and MasonNi itooa goineav And it 
shall hare ita bonbons, its pootty^ tittle sugar-plnms, tlH^^tidudl/'Pen 
said with a bitter smile. . " Nay, my dear, naymydeaseirtJittle.Bkaiche, 
don't cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I can't bear that;" andhe pnoceededite 
offer that consolation which the cmiimstanoe- required, and-whidi the 
teavB, the genuine tears of vexntioti,' which now sprang from . thei nagry 
eyes of the author of *' Mes Larmee'^' demanded. 

The scomfol and saeeastic teiie<of Pendemu8< quite^ fngbtened and' 
overcame the gixi. ''l-^I don't want your cosscdfttion. I^— I never 
y^^ia--^sio^^^^}Mfti'\ffhei-^yKaLj of my-^^Haay.— by any b«dy"—^e sobbed' 
ont, with moeh simpMeity.^ 

^' Any body! " shouted ontPen, widi a 8annage<b«iBir>i»fiaag^ier,raiMl 
Blanche blushed one of the most genuine bluc^ies- wlndi : her cheek hod 
ever exhibited, and she cried out, "O, Arthur, voua e£0s un lummm 
terrible ! '* She felt bewildeted^ Mghtenedv oppreaaed, the worldly little 
flirt who had b6en playing at love for the last doKOS yeacrs of > her life, 
and yet noi displeased at meetiog^^a master.' 

" Tell me, Arthur," she said, after a pause in this strange love-makiiig.r 
'^ Why dees Sir Frauds Olavering give ^ his seal in Piotianient? " 

'"iltt/ott, why does he give it to me? " arioed Arthur now 'bhndnng 
in hie turn.. 

" Tou always moek mov sir/', sto said. * ** If it isigoed to:be inTParliaf^ 
ment, why does Sir. Francis g^ out^? " 

''My uncle has. talked him (over; lie always said, that you were not 
sufficiently provided for. In the»---t^e feiniily disputa^ when your; 
mamma paid hi»dehts so liberally,* it was stipukted^ I eoppoee, thai you 
— that is, that I-Mibat is, upon my word, I don^ know.v4iy he goes* out 
of Pariiament," Pen saidi with raither a foiced lauglu *< Yon eee, 
Blanche, that you and I <aire two good little chUdrbn^ and thattfaia. 



marriage has been ammged for as by our mammas and uncles, and that 
we must be obedient, like a good HtUe boy and girl." 

So, 'when Pen went to London, he sent Blaiiche a box of bonbooB, 
eadii sugar plum of which was wrapped up in ready-made Freneh varses, 
of the most tendor kind ; and, besides, dispatdied to her some poems 
ef his own mami&Btaie, quite as artless aiid authentic; and it^was no 
WQudor that he did not tefi Warrington what his convBrsations with Miss 
Amory had been, of so delicate a sentiment were they, and of a nature 
so necessarily private. 

And if, like many a worse and better man, Arthur Pendennis, the 
widow's son, was meditatkig: an apostasy; and geing to sell himself to 
— ^we all know whom, — at least the renegade did not pretend to be a 
belieTOC iw the -cieed to which be was ready to swear. And if every 
weoBian- andtnian in^this kingdom, who has sold hev or himself for 
money or ipeailaon, as Mr. Pendennis was about to do, would but 
purchase a eopy of bis memoirs, what tons of volumes Messrs. Bmdbury 
and EdttDS would sell 1 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

mCB FEK BEQINB HTB CANVASS. 



ELANCHOLYaethe 
great house at Cla-' 
TeringFaric bad beetr 
in the days before his 
marriage, when its 
bankrupt proprietor 
yraa a refugee m 
foreign lands, it 
was not much mors 
cheerful now when 
Sir Francis Clavering 
came to inhabit it' 
The greater part of 
tlie mansion was shut 
up, and the Baronet' 
only occupied a few 
of the rooms on the 
ground floor, wher* 
his housekeeper and' 
her essistant trm^ 
the lodge gate ^teif 
upon the luckless 



forced retreat, and cooked a part of the game which be spent the 
dreary mominga in shooting. Lightfoot, bis man, bad passed over 
to my Lady's service ; and, as Pen was informed in a letter from 
Mr. Smirk, who performed the ceremony, had executed bis prudent 
intention of manning Mrs. Bonner, my Lady's woman, ^o, in her 
mature years, was stricken with the channs of the youth, and 
endowed him with her savings and her mature person. To be 
landlord and landlady of the Clavering Arms was the ambition of 
both of them ; and it was agreed that they were to remain in Lady 
Clavering's service until quarter-day arrived, when they were to take 
possession of their hotel. Fen graciously promised that be would ^re 
his election dinner there, when the Baronet should vacate his seat in 
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the young man's favour ; and, as it had been agreed by his uncle, to 
whom Clavering seemed to be able to refuse nothing, Arthur came down 
.in September on a visit to Clavering Park, the owner of which was very 
glad to have a companion who would relieve his loneliness, and perhaps 
would lend him a little ready money. 

Pen furnished his host with these desirable supplies a couple of days 
after he had made his appearance at Clavering : and no sooner were 
these small funds in Sir Francis's pocket, than the latter found he had 
business at Chatteris and at the neighbouring watering-places, of which 

shire boasts many, and went off to see to his affairs, which were 

transacted, as might be supposed, at the county race-grounds and 
billiard-rooms. Arthur could live alone well enough, having many 
mental resources and amusements which did not require other persona' 
company : he could walk with the game-keeper of a morning, and for 
the evenings there was a plenty of books and occupation for a literary 
genius like Mr. Arthur, and who required but a cigar and a sheet of 
paper or two to make the night pass away pleasantly. In truth, in two 
or three days he had found tibe society of Sir Francis Clavering perfectly 
intolerable ; and it was with a mischievous eagerness and satisfaction 
that he offered Clavering the little pecuniary aid which the latter 
according to his custom solicited ; and supplied him with the means of 
taking flight from his own house/ 

Besides, our ingenious friend had to ingratiate himself with the towns- 
people of Clavering, and with the voters of the borough which he hoped 
to represent ; and he set himself to this task with only the more eager- 
ness, remembering how unpopular he had before been in Clavering, and 
determined to vanquish the odium which he had inspired amongst the 
simple people there. His sense of humour made him delight in this 
task. Naturally rather reserved and silent in public, he became on a 
sudden as frank, easy, and jovial, as Captain Strong. He laughed with 
everybody who would exchange a laugh with him, shook hands right 
and left, with what may be certainly called a dexterous cordiality; 
made his appearance at the market-day and the fEtrmers' ordinary ; and, 
in fine, acted like a consummate hypocrite, and as gentlemen of the 
highest birth and most spotless integrity act when they wish to make 
themselves agreeable to Uieir constituents, and have some end to gain 
of the country folks. How is it that we allow ourselves not to be de- 
ceived, but to be ingratiated so readily by a glib tongue, a ready laugh, 
and a frank manner ? We know, for the most part, that it is false coin, 
and we take it : we know that it is flatteiy, which it costs nothing to 
distribute to everybody, and we had rather have it than be without it 
Friend Pen went about at Clavering, laboriously simple and adroitly 
pleased, and quite a different being from the scornful and rather sulky 
young dandy whom the inhabitants remembered ten years ago. 

The Bectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was gone, with his gout 
and his family, to Harrowgate, — ^an event which Pen deplored very 
much in a letter to the Doctor, in which, in a few kind and simple 



,WQi4a,ha axpHeaand Usngretat a>t«miii^lDKald fnaa(l,<vfao§ead*we 
be waMtodmdariuBe.aiilw rai^tTeqi]ir»Mn«dft]r : in^Sva-naBoUd 
hiaisdf &r the Doctor's abavace- hj waHaag BoqaaiBtUM-iiilh 'Mr. 
aianooe, the opftmtiaa preaahtr, &ad withtheMrafwclxeraof thwolBdi- 
faototy St Ghattoris, and with iJie'Ind^wJCPt ywchtcl^wB, >fl tf 



whom be net et tb« ClareriDg Atfa«n»ami whicb tfae'Liberol part? bsd 
set up in aecftrdftncewith the ulranoed spirit of the s{;e, and pM4iaps 
in opposition to the «rietocratic old readingroom, into Mueh 'the"Ed»^ 
bnrghf Review badonce smrcelj got an admission, and where no~tzttle»- 
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BMii^^mMtaliMrMimtfsiinaBe. .fia.p»^tiattd'iiBd7ioiiiigeF>par(aer of 
^tki^tMaeita^ory^ hj.aakmgJaiiaXo diae in a .fnondly'irajattlM Paik ; 
.be ooMi^iB6nied(tbe Honomaiole.MrB. Sisaooe inih iEttKe0.«ttd paertzidges 
bom thaasme iyuurfceniaadaxeqiiest toxeadiifif hi]aiBAiid*8.1aBik-seniioii; 
aad ibeiBg.a iiitlemsnwdl iHieiday, the rasoal took adrantage o£ t^cir- 
eumatiiMe to skow hia tcm^nato Mr. Htizter, irh&iaeiitiLim medioiaes 
aad called tfae iteKt momiBg. : fiew del^faiad (dd Peadennia would have 
been ^itk ins ffogpll Pen himaelf was t amused 'with the. sport in 
which hcMBBS engagfid^ftBd hifl:«iicQefis ioapired.hun ^vith a wkked 
good-bumour. 

And jbU-bb he walked out ixf dsffreimg-M a:iiight, a£ber '^presidiDg " 
atia meetkig oi^the AthenflBum, or woikiag thniiigh.an. 0i:eniBg widi 
Mis. Simcoe» who,iffiith her hoabaad, was awed bj.the young LoBdoaeris 
rqp]itation,:aBd.had heard of his social auoeeases ; jas h& passed over the 
aid familiar bridge of the rushing Brnwl^ And heard thatwell-reokemherBd 
sound of waters ittneath,} and saw his ewn ooktageof Faireaks. among 
thcitrees, tkisir^ darkling outlines clear against the starlit sky, different 
thonghtSifio donbticame to'the yeung man's mind, and awakened pangs 
of grief and .shame ^tbere. There still used to ba a light in the windows 
of the room- which he* remembered so well, and in which .the Saint who 
lored him had passed so many honrs of care and yearning: and prayer. 
He toraed away his-^gaze fraat ihe faint light wl]iclL4ieemed to pursue 
him with its wan reproadiful gaze, as thongh it was his mother's spint 
wate^hiugi and wamicg. How clear the night was ! How keen the staxs 
shone; how - ceaseless, the rush of the flowing waters; the old home 
trees whispered, and waved gently tbeirdark heads and branches over 
the cottage roof. Yonder, in .the funt starlight 'glimmer, was the 
terrace where, as a boy, he walked of summer eyenings, ardent 'an^ 
trustful, unspotted, untried, ignorant of doubts or passions ; sheltered 
as yet £rom the world's contamination indihe pure and anxious bosom of 
love. . . . The clock of the^ near town tolling midnight, with a ciang, 
'disturbs our wanderer's reverie, .aad sends him onwards towards his 
night's resting-place, through the lodge, into Glaveiing avenue, and 
mider the dark arcades of the jrustling limes. 

When he aees the cottage the next time, it is smiling in sunset ; 
those bedroom windows are open where the light. was burning the night 
before ; and Pen's tenant, Captain Stokes, of the (Bombay Artillery, 
(whose mother, old Mm. Stokes, lives in Glaveiing), receives his land- 
lord's visit with great cordiality : shows bdm over the grounds and the 
new pond he has made in the back-^rden ^£ram :1he stables ; talks to 
him confidentially about the zoofand ehimaeys, and begs Mr. Pendennis 
to name a day whenhe willtdo lumself and Mrs. Stokes thepleasnre to, 
'&c. Pen, who has been a iortnight in the country, ezonses .himself for 
.not having, called sooner upon the Qaptain by fjoankly owning that he 
h%d not the heart to do it. *f I understand you< isir," .the .Captain says ; 
and Mrs; Stokes who had> shpped.away at.theacing ofithe bell (haw-odd 
it seemed tOi.Pea.tQ iwg the bell 1) eomes/ doimin her best gown»- mu> 
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roo pded by her cbildroiL The jooiig ones dmber aibauiStokes: the 
boy jumps into an ann-cbair. It waa Pen's £^er*a ajp^baix; and 
Aithm zamembexs the days wbea be would as soon have thou^ of 
mounting tbe king's throne as of seatii^ himself in that arm-chair« 
He asks if Miss Stokes — she is the Tery image of her maaima — ^if she 
can play 2 He should like to hear a tune on that piano^ She plays. 
He hears the notes of the old piano once more, enfeebled by age, but ho 
does not listen to the player. He is listening to Laura singing as in the 
days of their youth, and sees his mother bending and beating time over 
the shoulder of the girL 

The dinner at Fairoaks given in Pen's honour by bis tenant, and at which 
old Mrs. Stokes, Captain Glanders, Squire Hobnell, and tbe clergyman 
and his lady, from Tinckleton, were present, was veiy stupid and melan- 
choly for Pen, until the waiter from Clayering (who aided the captain's 
stable-boy and Mrs. Stokes's butler) whom Pen remembered as a street 
boy, and who was now indeed barber in that place, dropped a plate over 
Pen's shoulder, on which Mr. Hobnell (who also employed him) remarked, 
** I suppose, Hodson, your hands are slippery with bear's-grease. He 's 
always dropping the crockery about, that Hodson is — haw, haw ! " On 
which Hodson blushed, and looked so disconcerted, that Pen burst out 
laughing ; and good-humour and hilarity were the order of the evening. 
For the second course, there was a hare and partridges top and bottom, 
and when after, the withdrawal of 'the servants. Pen said to the Yicar of 
Tinckleton, '* I think, Mr. Stooks, you should have asked Hodson to 
cut the hare" the joke was taken instantly by the clergyman, who was 
followed in tbe course of a few minutes by Captains Stokes and Glanders, 
and by Mr. Hobnell, who arrived rather late, but with an immense 
gufihw* 

While Mr. Pen was engaged in the country in the above schemes, it 
happened that the lady of his choice, if not of his afieetions, came up to 
London from the Tunbridge villa bound upon shopping eacpeditions or 
important business, and in company of old Mrs. Bonner, her mother's 
maid, who had lived and quarrelled with Blanche many times since she 
was an infant, and who now being, about to quit Lady .Clavering's service 
for the hymeneal state, was anxious like a good soul to bestow some 
token of respectful kindness upon her old and young mistress before she 
quitted them altogether, to take her post as the wife of Ligbtfoot, and 
landlady of the Clavering Arms. 

The honest woman took the benefit of Miss Amory's taste to make 
the purchase which she intended to offer her ladyship ; and requested 
the fair Blanche to choose something for herself that should be to her 
liking, and remind her of her old nurse who had attended her through 
many a wakeful night, and eventful teething, and childish fever, and 
who loved her like a child of her own a'most. These purchases were 
made, and as the nurse insisted on buying an immense Bible for Blanche, 
the young lady suggested that Bonner should purchase a large Johnson's 



Dieti(mai7lbr hM 'matottia. Eoebof the two^omen ittigbt cettunly 
inofit by tils' present made to her. 

Tben Mt6. Bonner inveeted money in eome bargains in linendnpery,' 
wfaich might be tiseful at the Clavering' Arms, and bongfat a red and 
yeBow Dec^-bandkerchief, vbicb Blanche conld see at once was intended 
fbr Mr. Lightfoot. Younger than herself by at least fire- and- twenty 
yean, Mrs. Boimer regarded Aat youth with a fondness at once parentd 
snd ooigugid, and loved to lavish ornaments on his person, which already 



glittered with pins, rings, ahirt-studs, and chains and seals, purchased 
at the good creature's expense. 

It was in the Strand ^nt Mrs. Bonner made her purchases, aided hy 
Miss Blanche, who liked the fun very well, and when the old lady had 
bought eveiy thing that she desired, and was leaving the shop, 
Blanche, with a smiling lace, and a sweet bow to one of the shop, 
said, " Pray, sir, will you have the IdndneBS to show ua the way to 
Shepherd's Inn." 
Shepherd's Inn was bat a few score of yards ofT, Old Castle Street 
TOL. n. T 



iiMftolo89 bj, th0 elegant you^gsbopmaa ^wAoiiomt the taomig wlndi 
the young lady was to take, and she> and:lier.c»a^p88Mii'WBlka4 off; 
toother. 

*' Sh^herd*B Inn 1 what can yoa. want, ia Shepbesi^s . Isn*. Mite* 
Blanche ? " Bonxjuer inquired. " Mr.^ Strosg-Ureajtheie^ I>& yaunmnlr 
to go and see the Captain ? " 

'* I* should^ \\k» to> seo the. OdtfimniYeryrxwih riilBer;the Gaptim ; 
but it is n^t him I want. I wiaitta>8^^ dear iittiA:gOQd;^».wfaa was 
Yery kind to — to Mr. Arthur when he was so ill last year, and saved 
his life almost ; and I want to thank her, and ask her if she would like 
anything. I looked out several of my dresses on purpose this morning, 
Bonner ! " and she looked at Bonner as if she had a right to admiration, 
and had performed an act of remarkable yirtue. Blanche, indeed, was 
Tery fond of sugar-plums ; she would have fed the poor* upon them, 
when she had had enough, and given aoountry girl a ball dress when 
she had worn it and was tired of it. 

" Pretty girl— pasetty young woomw! "^ mmobled Mrs. Bonner. '* I 
know I want no prettyttyouag wMRien. conttralliut Lightfoot," and in 
imagination she peopled the. Clayemg Anai&wiUiiAJBLarem of the most 
hideous chambermaidtoidP^baraMids.. 

Blanche, with piuMand'blue^aiid'feathecfliwandiLQIirers, and trinkets, 
(that wondrous invention, a chiteliine, was ntfetextant yet, or she would 
have had one, w« majnrba sure,) smA^. shot jaiUSkdress, andAen, wonderful 
mantle, andj n rhniwniiigiyiiMWilf pMsentedia.vision of eUig9nee and 
beauty suob a»ibeidftlirefliltU» &jti» of Mrs. Qdlfion, who MH»>scrabbing 
the lodge^^mrolf' ShepUwdilB Itm^^ and oMned. Betsy- Jane, and 
AmeliaranxhtOi?ltek; withndfiJi^Ht. 

Blancbfi^. IMA^d on them with a sosiHbof inefiftble sweetness and pro- 
tection ; libfie^ Qbwena going, tc^ see Ivanhoe^; like Marie Antoinette 
visiting the? {for in the fMmno; lika theMarchioneafr^of Garabas 
alighting. fmttj>. hear carriage and four: at a pauperKt^MOii's door, and 
taking from^JUii No. .11., the packet, of Epsom saijts.«f<$v»'tbe invalid's 
benefit, caxxffog^ it with her own iii^^ial hand: into, tha- sick room- 
Blanche felt a queen stepping downitooftlier tbiMBft. te visit a subject, 
and enjoyed air the bland consciftitiBwpeiii ojlSteng .a g^d action. 

" My good woman ! I want to see Fanny — Fanny Bolton ; is she 
here ? " 

Mrs. Bolton had a sudden suspicion, from the splendour of Blanche's 
appearance, that it must be a play-actor, or something worse. 
' " What do you want with Fanny, pray? " she asked. 

" I am Lady Clavering's danghter»— you have heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering? And I wish very much indeed to see Fanny Bolton," 

** Pray step in, Miss — Betsy- Jane, where 's Fanny ? " 
' Betsy-Jane said Fanny had gone into No. 3 staircase, on which Mrs. 
Bolton said she was probably in Strong's rooms, and bade thechild^ 
and see if she was there. 

" In Captain Strong's rooml oh,, let us go to Captain Strong's rooms," 
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cxied'out Miss Blaiielie. " I know him verj welL Yob dearest little 
gixi:, show us: tbe.^^Ruj to Oapt&in. Strong.! " (aied out^Mis^ Blanche^ for. 
the i^r.reekediwilll thereeentfembbiQg^.aiid'ithd. goddess did^noUlike 
the smell of brown-soap. ; 

And as thej passed jip.thecstairSj.a gentleman by the name- of Costigan, 
wfao happened to be-swaggering.abont the courts and gftve a ver^^ knew- 
ing look with hia '*'oi I'luider Blanche's bonnet^ rematised'to hims^f^, 
" That >^ ftjdeTilish fome gjurH, hedad, goan up to Sthrong andAltamont : 
they *re always havingioine gyuiiLs up< their stairs." 

" Hallo— hwhat's that?" he presently said, looking up at the. 
WHidolvB : firom.whidx some piercing shriekflxissiied. 

Al; the^.sonad of thoi voice (^ a* distressed female the intrepid Cos. 
rushed: up the stairari as fast as; his old^ legfr would oany* him^ hmg; 
nearly overthrown by Strong's servant^ who wa&rd^seending. the stair. 
Gos found the outer door. of Strong's chamheis 'Opened, and begasito 
thunder at the knocker.-. After -many and fierce- knockSf the inner door 
was partially unclosed, and Strong's head appeared.. 
. ** It^s oi, m6-bey. Hwhat's that nbise^ SthroQg? " asked Costigan. 

" Go to the d — " was the only answer, and the door was shut on Cos's* 
Vion^able red. nose: and he went down stairs muttering threats at: the 
indignity offered to him, and vowing that he would have satislactien. 
In the meanwhile the reader, more lucky than Captain Costigan, will 
have the piivikge of being,,mada'a£q[uainted.with the secret which was 
withheld from that officer.: 

'. It lias been said of- how generous .a;diBpositio8i Mr. Altamont was* and 
when he was well supplied with funds, how liberally he spent them. 
Of a. hospitable turn, he had no greats pleasure than drinking in 
company with other people ; so that there was no man more welcoilie 
at Greenwioh and Eichmond. than. the Emissary of: the Nawaub of 
Lucknow. 

•. New it chanced that, on the' day. when Blaneha^ and Mrs. Bonner 
ascended the stairt^i^e to Strong's room in Sh^herd's Inn, the Colonel 

had invited Miss Delaval of the Theatre Eoyal, and her mother, 

Mrs. Hodge, to a little party down the- river; an^ it had^.been agreed 
that th0y were to meet at ChamHwrSi and thence walk down to apait 
in the neighbouring Strand to takewal^. So that when Mrs. Boniner: 
a;$d- Mes Laztnea came to the door« where Grady r Altamont's servant, 
was standing, the domestic said^.'* Walk in« ladies," with the utmost, 
lability,' and led them into the room,. which was an*an^Bd.as if they 
had been expeeted there. Indeed, two bouqueta.of flowers, bought at. 
Qovent Gardeot that moming^.and inslanees^of the. tender gallantry o£ 
Altamont* were -awaiting hla guBstS; upon the table. Blanche smelt, aii 
the feouquet, and put her pretty little dainty nose into it, .and tripped, 
about the room, and' looked b^nd the curtadils,.and at the books- and 
piinte,' and at the plan of Clavtong estate hanging up on the wall ; and 
had asked the sen-ant for Captain Strang,. and'hadalmjO^ forgotten his^ 
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existence and the errand about Which she had come, namely, to visit 
Fanny Bolton; so pleased was she mth the new adventure, and the 
odd, strange, delightful, droll little idea of being in a bachelor's chambers 
in a queer old place in the city ! 

Gxady meanwhile, with a pair of ample varnished boots, had disap- 
peared into his master's room. Blanche had hardly the leisure to 
remark how big the boots were, and how unlike Mr. Strong's. 

** The women 's come," said Grady, helping his master to the boots. 

" Did you ask 'em if they would take a glass of anything?" asked 
Altamont, 

Grady came out — " He says, will you take anything to drink ? " the 
domestic asked of them ; at which Blanche, amused with the artless 
question, broke out into a pretty little laugh, and asked of Mrs. Bcmner, 
Shall we take anything to drink ? " 

Well, you may take it or lave it," said Mr. Grady, who thought his 
offer slighted, and did not like the contemptuous manners of the new- 
comers, and so left them. 

^ Will we take anything to drink ? " Blanche asked again : and again 
began to laugh. 

" Grady," bawled out a voice from the chamber within : — a voice that 
made Mrs. Bonner start. 

Grady did not answer : his song was heard from afar off, from the 
kitchen, his upper room, where Grady was singing at his work. 

** Grady, my coat ! " again roared the voice from within. 

" Why, that is not Mr. Strong's voice," said the Sylphide, still half 
laughing. "Grady my coat! — ^Bonner, who is Grady my coat? We 
ought to go away." 

Bonner still looked quite puzzled at the sound of the voice which she 
had heard. 

The bedroom door here opened and the individual who had called out 
" Grady, my coat," appeared without the garment in question. 

He nodded to the women, and walked across the room. " I beg your 
pardon, ladies. Grady, bring my coat down, sir ! Well, my dears, it 's 
a fine day, apd we 11 have a jolly lark at " 

He said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had been looking at 
him with scared eyes, suddenly shrieked out, ** Amory ! Amory I '* and 
fell back screaming and fi^nting in her chair. 

The man, so apostrophised, looked at the woman an instant, and, 
rushing up to Blanche, seized her and kissed her. **- Yes, Betsy," he 
said, '* by Gt — it is me. Mary Bonner knew me. What a fine 
gal we 've grown ! But it 's a secret, mind. I 'm dead, though I *m 
your fiEither. Your poor mother don't know it. What a pretty gal we Ve 
grown ! Kiss me — ^kiss me close, my Betsy I D— it, I love you : 
I 'm your old father," 

Betsy or Blanche looked quite bewildered, and began to scream too 
— once, twice, thsice ; and it was her piercing shrieks which Captain 
Costigan heard as he walked the court below. 
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At the Bound of these shrieks the perplexed parent clasped his hands 
(his "wristhands were open, and on one hrawny arm you could see letters 
tattooed in hlue), and, rushing to his apartment, came back with an eau 
de Cologne bottle from his grand silver dressing-case, with the fragrant 
contents of which he began liberally to sprinkle Bonner and Blanche. 

The screams of these women brought the other occupants of the 
chamber into the room : Grady from his kitchen, and Strong from his 
apartment in the upper story. The latter at once saw from the aspect 
of the two women what had occurred. 

" Grady, go and wait in the court," he said, " and if any body comes — 
you understand me." 

" Is it the play-actress and her mother ? '* said Grady. 

" Yes — confound you — say that there *s nobody in Chambers, and the 
party *s off for to-day." 

"Shall I say that, sir? and after I bought them bokays?" asked 
Orady of his master. 

** Yes," said Amory, with a stamp of his foot ; and Strong going to 
the door, too, reached it just in time to prevent the entrance of Captain 
Costigan, who had mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat to Greenwich, 
nor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny Bolton on that day. And Cos, 
who took occasion majestically to inquire of Grady what the mischief 
was, and who was crying? — ^had for answer that 'twas a woman, another 
of them, and that they were, in Grady's opinion, the cause of 'most all 
the mischief in the world. 



CHAPTER rXK'Vni 



-.y TiZQTSS TO SOCBT ABOUT HIS KXiSinseN. 

HILST Pen, m^sQva-eooDty.-ims tluw oarrTiDg 
on hie selfish plans and parliamenlBTy aeheaws. 
niows caine'to hwi'.tbst ■ Lady Koekmiuatar had 

arrived at Bayraoutb, and -Aad bmmf^ 'witJi 
bcr our -fn»tid- Laura. At tfce-Biino"«««ent 
that -Jieua )us 'oislar was Jioar bkn, (P^ ^^ 
rather guii^. iHia «Mi-vs to Mand fii^»r 
in her esteem, perhaps, tban in that of any other 
peraon* in tbe worU." -She wsfe bfe mdlfcer'a 
legai^ to him. He -msito-be ■h«r ^tem «Bd 
. prOteetoi' in some sort. Bow would shetoaw 
the B9W3 flWeh he had to t«U herj.aBdJwm 
should hd explain the phuie vriueb ^ wasime- 
ditating ? He felt as if nather he aitt Bk«&e 
could bear Laura's dazzling glance of oaloi 
scrutiny, and as if he would not dare to disclosa 
his worldly hopes and ambitionB to that spotless 
jttdge. At her arrival at Baymouth, he wrote a 
letter thither which contained a great number of 
fine phrases and protests of affection, and a grea' 
deal of easy satire and raillery ; in tbe midet of 
all which Mr. Pen could not help feeling that 
^'-"^ he was in a panic, and that he was acting 

like a rogue and hypocrite. 

How was it that a simple country-girl should be the object of fou 
and trembling to such an accomplished gentleman as Mr. Pen ? Sis 
worldly tactics and diplomacy, his satire and knowledge of the world, 
could not bear tbe test of her purity, he felt eoioehow. And he had ia 
own to himself that his afiiiirs were in such a position, that he conld not 
tell the truth to that honest sonl. Aa he rode from Clavering to Bay- 
mouth he felt as guilty as a school-boy, who doesn't know bis lesson 
and is about to face the awful master. For is not truth the master 
always, and does she not have the power and hold the book? 

Under the chai^ of her kind, though somewhat wayward and abso- 
lute, patroness. Lady Rockminster, Laura had seen somewhat of the 
fvorid in the last year, had gathered some accomplishments, and profited 



'b^tbe Itoaons of society. Many a girl who liad been^ aoenst^nned to 
that too great teiideimess in wfaiefa. Lauza's eariyiife ibad been -pamA, 
'^ould have (been unfitted for the changed existence A7hioh*^e now bttd 
to lead. Helen worslnpped her two chdkbren, «aid tlKMight, «s home- 
-bred women wiU, that all the world -was ^ made lor them, or to be con- 
sidered after i^em. She tended Laara with a'watchlLki»BS of >elBBctioii 
whidb never 'left -her. If' she hadaiheadaehoythe widow was-as alonned 
.as if there had neyer been ftn achiBg -head before ia 'the world, ^he 
^ej^t and woke, read, end moved wonder her mother's lond -soperiiitend- 
enee, whiehwas iiow«withdniwn from her,. along with' the' tender creatate 
whose ^anxious heart* would beat no ;meffe. And painM moments of 
grief and de]^s8ion no doubt Laiora had,^wheii lefae ^tood in ^evgrett 
^eerelessweild-ialeoe. Nebody heeded 'her^gnefe^or her^sotitude. Bhe 
was not quite the equal, in^social rank, of the lady whose €om|Mmion 
*she was, or of ike fnends and Telativas of ^^e 'imj^zious, bet 
fkmd old dowager. Some very likely hove her no .good*will-HM>me, 
pedaajj^s, sli^g^ted -her: it might have been that servants were oeea- 
rSionaUy rude-; their. mkUress certainly was oftMi. JLaom ^not eeldom 
.found henself in ^family meetmgs, the eonfidenee ttnd 'fftmsliarity of 
which she 'felt were interrapted by her intrusion.; and her.eensitiv^- 
.ness of oeune was wounded at the idea liuit >8he should give or feel 
this aan^jHuace. How many governesses ane there in the tworld, 
4hoi%^ i^eiful Laura, — ^how many ladies, whose neeeesities wske 
<them slaves «9d companions by profession! Wlmtbad tempers 
.and eoame (unkfadness .have not. these: to enoouiiter! How infinitely 
«hetter my let is with l^ese leallykindand affeGdon«te;people*>than that 
of thoQsaiids of improte<^ed g^ids ! It was with th^ cordial spirit that 
our young lady adapted herself to her new position ; tuid n^ent in 
.fidveseeiof her fortune ^wilh a trustful smile. 

<^id you-jever knewa^person who met Fortune in 'that way, whoih 

liiQ ^geddess did not regacd/kindly ? Are not even bad people won-: by« 

'eensianV.cheexfidaessAnd « puse end a£Eectabnate iiiMcrt? :When the 

babes in the wood, in the «iaaUad, looked up fondiy and txmstfuliy nt 

. ^oee.notoneiis togma tw^om their mide had set to make away \nth ike 

:li4tle.fd^ks, we^all know how one of the iesealsirelented,.atfd>made away 

with the>ethez^-»inot having the heart to be unkind 't^.-so-mttch innocesee 

and heauly. 'Okihappy thay who have that virgin .loviag trust and 

tflweet « smiling confideuee in the world,/«iid fear no ^ evil sbeeaiaie they 

tbiBk none ! Miss Laura Bell was^ooie of fiieseibftimate ^persons ; «Aid 

besides the gentle widow's little cross, which, as we have seeoa, ^Pen 

'^ne her, hadisiioh'a spaikling end •bciliiBiit'^AtiieBSV' dn ^ar boeom, as 

.iftteveii moce precious than that fomaas i jewel; for it net:<mly fetches 

>a.priee, and is jretsined'by its owner. in -another world where diamonds 

i^ere^tated to be^f no vekie, hut here, too, iis of westimabie worth (toils 

vpoBsesaor; is ^ -talisman a^^nnet .evi],.and lightens :i]^:^»idarkaes&df 

<li&, like .Qogia Jiaesan's liuaous .etOne. 

•SBo that Tfaa&se fMiBsi Bell had been .a year in iLacfy ilockmiaetRH; 
Jheuee,Hthee6 ima mot a .flin^ ^person :in it w^eae di3^ ehe had not 



voa by the use ol thk teliMann. • • From the old M^ lo Mt l<nreet 
dependent of her bounl7« Laura liad seeured 4he good^v^ «nd.kittdaew 
of every body* With a mistress of such a temper^ my Lady'o wMmn 
(]idiQ had endwed her mistiess for forty years, and .had been ckwed 
and scolded and jibed every di^and night in that space of time,) cooid 
not be eiqpected to have a good temper of hw own; and ttbs aft iSrst 
angry against Miss Laura, as she had been against her ladysh^t^s filkeen 
preceding conq^anions. But when Laura was ill $A Paris, Uiis old 
woman nursed her in spite of her mistress» who was a&aid of eatdung 
the fever, and absolutely fought for her medicine with Martha > £rom 
Faiioaks, now advanced to be Miss Laura's own maid. As she was 
recovering, Grandjean the chef wanted to kill her by the numbers of 
delicacies which he dressed for her, and wept when she ate her first sliee 
of chicken. The Swiss mi^or-domo of the house oelebmted Miss Bellas 
praises in almost eveiy European language* which he e^ke with indif- 
ferent incorrectness; the coachman was happy to drive her out ; the 
page cried when he heard she was ill; and Calverley and OoldstreaiB 
(those two footmen, so large, so calm ordinarily, and so difficult ts 
move,) broke out into extraordinary hilarity at the news of hm? con* J 
valescence, and intoxicated the page at a wine shop, to fete Laumls. 
recovezy. Even Lady Diana Pynsent (our former acquaintance Mr. Pyn* 
sent had married by this time), Lady Diana, who had had a considerable 
dislike to Laura for some time, was so enthusiastic as to eay that she 
thought Miss Bell was a very agreeable person, and that grandmavioia 
bad found a great trouvaUle in her. All this good-will and-kmdnefls: 
Laura had acquired, not by any arts, 'not by any flattery, but byihS' 
simple force of good-nature, and by the blessed gift of pleaaing and 
being pleased. 

On the one or two occasions when he had seen Lady Boekminsfer, 
l2ie old lady, who did not admire him, had been veiy pitiless and abrapt 
with our young friend, and perhaps Pen expected when he •came to^ 
Baymouth to find Laura installed in her house in the quality of^hnmUv' 
oompanion» and treated no better than himsell When she heard of Ids- 
arrival she came running down stairs, and I am not sure that she did- 
not embrace him in the presence of Calverley and Coldstream: net 
that those gentlemen ever told : if the fractus orUs had ocmie to- a 
smaflh* if Lanra, instead of kissing Pen, had tak^a her scissors and 
snipped off his head — Calverley and Coldstream would have looked on 
impavidly, without allowing a grain of powder to be disturbed by the* 
calamity. 

Xaura had so much improved in health and looks that Pen could 
not but admire her. . The frank and kind eyes which met his, beamed 
with good health; the cheek which he kissed blushed with beauty. ',M^ 
h^ looked at her, artless and graceful, pure and candid, he thought he 
had never seen her sa beautifuL Why should he remark her beanly 
now so much, and remark too to himself that he had not remarked it 
sooner ? He took her &ir trusttul hand and kissed it fondly : he looked 
ivi.ber bright dear eyes, and read in them that kindling wekome whkh 



h&iWB always scow tdjfln«fc%h<»e. ' He-'Wfts-ttffeeMt atod «oii<^d By €hd 
teoiber tone and tiie pure spftridmg ghmee ; their innocence stnote bim 
seam^w and taooved hmf. 

*♦ How good you am to me, Laora — sistet ! " said Pen; " I donflt' 
deserve timt you shanld-^that you &(bould be so kind to me" 
'■' '<:Mamraa left you to me/' she aaid, stooping doim and bmsMng bis 
foreliead inth her lips hastily. ** You know you were to come to me^ 
when you were ia trouble, or to tell me when you were very happy r 
that was our compact, Arthur, last year, before we parted. Are yott 
Tary happy now^ or are you in trouble, which is it ? " and ahe looked at 
him with an ardi glance of kindness. " Do you Hke going into Parlia- 
ment? Do you intend to distinguish yourself there? How I shall 
tremble fbr your first speech ! " 

<* Do you know about th^ Parliament plan, then? " Pen asked. 

** KiM)w ?-*-^ll the world knows ! I have heard it talked about many 
times. Lady Bockminster*s doctor talked about it to-day. I daresay it 
will be in the Chatteris paper to-morrow. It is all over the cotinty 
that Sir Frands Olavering, of Clavering, is going to retire, in behidf of 
Mr* Arthur Pendennis, of Fairoaks ; and that the young and beautiM 
Miss Blanche Amory i s ' " 

^' What I tibat too ? " a^ed Pendennis. 

^' That, too, dear Arthur. Tout se mU, as somebody would say, 
whom I intend to be very fond of; and who I am sure is very clever 
ami' pv8t1?f. I have had a letter from Blanche. The kindest of letters. 
She: speaks ao warmly of you, Arthur I I hope — I know she feels 
wJBot she writesv*— When is it to be, Arthur? Why did you not tell 
me ? I mi^ come and live with you then, mayn't I ? *' 

*' My home is your*s, dear Laura, and everything I have," Pen said. ' 
*^^ I did not Uil you, it was because— -because — ^I do not know : nothing 
is decided as yet. No words have passed between us. But you think 
Bknehe coidd be happy with me — don't you ? Not a romantic fondness* 
ysfa know. I have no heart, I think ; I *ve told her so : only a sober-' 
aided attadmmrt :^— and want my wife on one side of the fire and my sister 
OB the other,-<^parliainent in the session and Fairoaks in the holidays, ' 
smk my Laura neverto leave me until somebody who has a right i^omes 
to take her away.'* 

' Bomebody who lias a right — somebody with a right ! Why did Pen, 
as he looked at the gixi and slowly uttered the words, begin to febl 
angry and jealous ci ti^e invisible somebody with the right to take hei^ 
away? Anxious, but a minute ago, how she would take the neWto- 
xegarding his probable arrangements with Blanche, Pen was hurt soole- 
how that she reeeived the intelligence so easily, and took his happiness 
lor granted. 

** Until somebody comes," Laura said, with a laagh, **! will stay at 
bovne and be aunt Laura, and take care of the children when Blanche* 
is in the world. I have arranged it all. I am an excellent house- 
keq^er. Do you know I have been to market at Paris with Mrs. B^; 
and have takou soma lesscHis from M. Orandjean. And I have heA 
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•ome l6iB0nB«i BaiiB in^uaging too, mlhittn^'iaotmiy vUoh -yoacenit 
IM| j<mTkiiid boy:«iidIcan singoniichiMtAeriiow: and il have kansd 
to dauce* though not so well as Blanche, .and mbma yan heexmQ a 
, minister ofatAte, Blanche shall, present me : " aod with timj and^tha 
proYoking geed«ha»ear, she peilenned for .him the last Paxiaaan coitMy. 

Ladj Bockminater camie.in 'Whilat this oavts^.was teuig.pei&nned, 
4uad gave to Arthur, one finger 4x> ahake ; 'vrhiflii.fae toaky aad^oTer .idii^ 
.he bowed as wall aa heeottld» whiebi in truth, ivas' veiy^«kHnsilf. 

'' So joa are going to be<n)amed, air," aaid the old iadj. 

'* Scold him, Ladj Beekmiaater, for not. t^iix^« us," Ijaaana-aaid, gdag 
•a^roy : which, in truth, •the old lady began 'inatandj ito-.doL "So ^ 
■are going to marry, and to.go:into Barliiuoaent in i^ace-of that good*^- 
nothing Sir Francis Clavering. I wanted him to igiwe-my gmndaon bis 
seat — why did be not ^e my gnmdson his oaeat? .1 faape yonare to 
iMtYe a great deal tf money with Diisa.Anioiy. J woulda^t 4j|alio^'ber 
•wkhout a great^deal.** 

*' Sir Francis GlavenQg is tioed of Parlkmeayb," Bea ^said, idneing. 
"an d an d I aadier-wiah to attempt )that eaveer. J[Eke rest c^of :lbe 
atexy is at least premature." 

"I wonder, when you had Laura at home, you -eoiald. take ^ap with 
such an affected little creature-As.that," the old kdy oontiau^. 

" I am very son^ Miss^^Amaiy does not please your ladjfihip,'^' ^^ 
iPeo, smiling. 

" You mean— that it isino affair of mine, and that I am not-^nu^*^ 
cmarryher. Weill 'm-not, and 1 'm vejcj glad I am net^^^aeiitde^dieiis 
thing — when I think tiiat a man oould prefer .her-to^xny XiMUH^-I Vie 
no patience with him, andao I tell tyou, Mr. . Arthur Beodenoas. *' 

"lamvexy glad.yeu see Laijuva with .auch «fi»K>uxable eyes^^^^ 
«aid. 

"You are veryiglad, end you -are^eiy a»n^. '«What'does it matter, 
«ir, whether you are very glad or very sorry? -A yoangananfwho/pm^ 
Miss. Amory to Miss Bedl has no hoameas .tobe sonrf/or glad. A yao^g 
man who takes.up wdthsuoh a erookied liimp.i>f affBctiytMaaB^tfaat littt^ 
Amory,-— for she is .oi^ooked, I tell you she isr^ifafter^eeii^finy^^EbM*^ 
has no light »to (hold up his hiead again. -Wh^ie ia your ^SrmndiB^i^ 
beard? The tall young man, I mean, — ^Warringtdn, twit ^himattB'Bt^ 
tWhy does h6 not come down, ^oid many J^aaia ? tWhat ^ ^HaeifffOBg 
men mean.by notmanymg«ufidia girl^asthait? MThey^-all ^anai^ ^^ 
.money now. You a$reiall- selfish.and ^oowrds. We ma>a;ii|y'^tb«^MN^ 
othery^and'aMide fooUsh matches in'my^iima. J haye^aojpalieneerioi^ 
.;the yoimg men 1 When I was at Bans in the iwin^r, I4iikeda21 A^ 
4hree attaches at the Embassy why 'they did Jipt Ml. in J^va witiii^ 
Bell? They laugbed^hey said they wanted money. Yon are <i^ 
.selfish— ryou are'all' towards." 

" I hope befiNreyou.offered.MiSs Bell to tbe atia^i^/SaaidjiBaQiifliSlb 
aomeheia;, "youdid^hei! the &voui'<to«eiiaidt'herr' .. 

".Mies Bell bins only.a little meaey. J^issvtBell aaaifcm ati^K sea B ' 
'Somebody must makea ^aatch for her, sis ; -^und a«gid;t»n*t .afferduiimall&" 



'tndd' the ^dulo^pftger, ^dCh great state. '*' Latui, ^iny^eAr, I ^ve been 
tdlHng ywGurirooiiAn thAtdHbeyoTiiig bmu afe selfish; and that tkere 
'19 "nota fd&Bywoiih of lomaiice left ftmopg tbem. He is as bad as 
the^rest.** 

'^*H«ve'7«i been asknig Arthor wby he ^woa't 'many mel^^^aid 
Laura, :^^ a kindlmg snule, oommg baakand'takkig'herGOUsin^ band 
(Bhe had been away, perhaps, to hide some iraees of 'eiEK»lion, i^^hich she 
did Bct-wiiUi'4Dtber8 -to see:) ""He fe^goiBg^to narr^ soniiebody else"; and 
•I ifitend to beTefyfomd of htr, 'aitd to go andHi^ witii ihem, provided 
he ^'tben does not ^sk every badMer^^prbo 'cmaes to his'booBe,'^hy he 
-does net nMurfy'nje?** ' 

The terrors offPenis confidence being >thas -appeased, and his ex»mi- 
.amkien befereXama-OTer mttnat .any tveprvaehes on the part of ^e 
latter. Pen began to find that. Ins "cbaty^aad intslination Iddhimcon- 
rstantiy to iJ^^^ooth, iwhsfe-Latiy .Bookmiiistar interned him tluEt a 
rp^e'^as ^ftlvmys TeserTed'for>himiat'her«taMe. '**And IriecKHnmend 
'you to 'e»iae often," the old lady. said, *' for Grandjean is an exe^tient 
> cook, and' to.be 4dth.' Laura and xme^mll do'yourineimers^good. it is 
easy to see that you are always ^mkiDg about yoinself. Don't blush 
emd ataiumep--^mo8t'aIl'yoang'nften are jabsrajs.&inidng aboat them- 
selves. My'fiensfliidgimidBansalw&ys'^rere tmiill esred th^ Come 
.have, and lot us < teach you to .behave property; ^Mw&williiot haif^lK) 
"oarve, that is done at the side-ta^. Hec&tr will give you as moch 
wine 88 is good for you; and on days "vAen ydu are reiy good and 
-amusing' you : shall ime some . Champagne. Hecker, mind what 1 say. 
:Mr.IPende«nk is Miss Laura's 1n«ther ; waA'j&n mil maks'faimMceiiiloTt- 
:4dMe, 'and «ee that die '^ees not harre too much wine, or disturb me 
"whilst 'I «m taking:;m7 nap after diniier. You are selidb.: (L intend to 
KSii^yoU' of batng sfelfish. Yon ^nlil dine here Ji^en ^you 'hove no o^er 
K^aagagements ;- and if it lainsyou had better 'put'iip^&t':th&' hotel." As 
.knguethe.geod cladyfcenld order 'everybody round cabout 'iier, she "was 
met haad to^aase ; :8Dd«n therslayes-andsnbjeels of 'her'Httle dowager 
^ooart trembled ;iieibre her, Imt loved her. 

- ' She 'did nottfeeeivB b veiynnmeroos- er btSiiant sodety. .The doctor, 
•of oeurse, was admitted 4b a constant and fiiitbM'^siter ; the viear aud 
ibis cumte; and on public days Uie vroar's^£e aiid> daughters, and some 
X)f itho' season visitois .^t 'Baymouth were Teceived at .the >oM lady's 
. '^xEtestainments' : 'kstt gisDerally 'the eompaDy was a small one, * and Mr. 
•'^hrtiiur diiank thts^wdne:byfinm8elf,iwh«n '^Lady Rookmiissler netir^ to 
titke hsrrd<»Be, itadto sbe played and ming ^ aleq) by Latuiia: alter 
diiMier. 

** If my music can give her a nap," said the good-natured girl, *^ ought 
I not to be very glad that it can do so much good ? Lady Eockminster 
uftlBep6tvai7'}fttie'4f -nights: (and I Jised^to read to her xintil'I £»llfll at 
.Bern, sinee ^^n iriiemlli»tvheBrof myrmttiagnp.** 

'^* Wby^dii" yea-not nsmte to me when ?yon'ir»eIiil? '"masked Piwa, 
mssAi arbhiflli. 
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''What good could joa do me? I liad Martha to vame me; aaI 
the doctor e^aiy day. You are too busy io vrifce to women or to think 
about them. Yoa hare joor books and ywar newspapeis, and you 
politice and yom* railroads to oceupy yoo. I wrote when I was well." . 

And Pen looked at her, and btashed again, as herememhered Aat, 
during all the time of her illneas, he had neyer written tolier, and had 
soaicdy though about her. 

In consequence of his relationship, Pen was free to walk and ride 
with his cousin constantly, and in the eoiHse of those walks and X!dB9» 
could appreciate the sweet frankness of her dicqsosition, and the tratfai 
simplicity, and kindliness, of her fair and spotless heart. Xi^ their 
moUier*8 life*time, she had never spoken so openly or so cordisllyas 
now. The desire of poor Helen to make an union between her two 
children, had caused a reserve on Lauva*s part towards Pen ; for which, 
under the altered circumstances of Arthur^s life, there was now no 
necessity. He was engaged to another woman ; and Laura became his 
sister at once,-— hiding, or banishing from herself, any doubts which Ae 
might have as to his choice ; striving to look cheerfully forward, and 
hope £ar his prosperily ; promidng herself to do all that affection might 
do to make her mother's darling happy. 

Their tslk was often about the departed mother. And it was irm 
a thousand stories which Laura told him that Arthur was ma^ aware 
how constant and absorbing that silent maternal devotion had beea; 
which had accompanied him present and absent through life, and had 
only ended with the fond ii\idow*s last breath. One day the people 
in Oh&vering saw a lad in charge of a couple of horses at th^ 
churdhyard'gate : and it was told over the place that Pen and XAtsa 
had visited Helen's gmve together. Since Arthur had come down into 
the country, he had been there once or twkse : but the sight of ib^ 
sacred stone had brought no consolation to him. A guilty man doing« 
guilty deed: a mere speculator, content to lay down his fiaith and 
honour for a fortune and a worldly career ; and owning that his lifo ^^ 
but a contemptible surrender — ^what right had he in the holy 'place? 
what booted it to him in the world he lived in, that others were. 00 
better than himself? Arthur and Laura rode by the gates of Fai»)aks ; 
and he shook hands with his tenant's children, playing on the lawn fBoA 
the terrace — ^Laura looked steadily at the cottage wall, at the creeper, on 
the porch and the magnolia growing up to her window^. *'Mv. Pen- 
dennis rode by to-day," one of the boys told his mother, *^ with ft hdj' 
and he stopped and talked to us, and he asked for a bit of honeysud^^ 
off &e porch, and gave it the lady. I couldn't see if sbe was prB<^> 
she had her veil down« She was riding one of Grampus horses, out of 
Baymouth," 

As they rode over the downs betwe^ home and Baymouth, Pen did 
not speak much, though they rode very close together, Hm was thinkiog 
what a mockery life was, and how men refuse hi^piness when they mny 
hare it ; or, having it, kick it down ; or barter it, with their eyes ^flD» 



Ibr a little i9oiKhldss mon^ or beggarly booour. And then tho? thought 
edxae, what does it Bialt^ fisr tiiie liule space? The' liTefr of tbe best 
a&d purest of us are consumed in a Tain desire, and endin a disappoinli* 
ment : as the dear soul's who sleeps in her grave yonder. > Qh» had h&x 
selfish ambition, as tnneh as Osasar had ; and died, baulked of her life's 
longing; The stone corers over our hopes and our memories. Ouii^ 
place knows us not. '* Other people's children are playing on die gaoBBr 
he broke out, in a hard yoice, ** where you and I used to play, Laura. 
And you see how the magnolia we planted has grown up since our time^ 
I have been round to one or two of the cottages where my modier used 
to visit. It is scarcely more than a year that she is gone, and the 
people whom she used to benefit care no more for her death than fat 
Queen Anne's. We are all selfish : the world is selfish : there are but 
a few exceptions, like you, my dear, to shine like good deeds in a naug^ity 
world, and make the blackness more dismal," 

^ *'i wish you would not speak in that way, Ardmr,^ said Laura, 
looking down and bending her head to the honeysuckle on her breasU 
<* When you told the little boy to give me this, you were not selfish.'* 

" A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you ! " said tiie sneerer. 

*' But your heart was kind and full of love when you did so. One 
^6annot ask for more than love and kindness ; and if you think humbly 
of yourself, Arthur, the love and kindness are not dimini[riied-*«ard 
tliey? I often thought our' dearest mother spoiled you at homOyb^ 
WQiTshipping you ; and that if you are*— I hate the word— *^hat you say, 
her too great fondness helped to make you so. And as lor the worlds 
when men go out into it, I suppose they cannot be oUierwise than 
^selfish. You have to fight for yourself^ and to get on for yourself, and to 
make' a name for yourself. Mamma and your uncle bo<li enoomragei 
yidu in this- attbition. If it is a vain thing, why pursue it ? I aupposa 
%U^ a dever man as you intend to do a great deal of fpDodtotbe 
loDiantry, by going into Parliament, or you would not wish to- be iherft. 
^What are you going to do when you are in the House of Commons ? "- 

** Women don^ understand about politics, my dear," Pen saLd, sneec^ 
ing at'hims^lf as he spoke. 

' '^ Bat \^hy don't you make us understand ? I could never tftU about 
^Mr Fynsent why he should Mke to be there so much. BJdBinota 
tjlever man~" 
' > '^ He certainly is not a genius, Pynsent," said Pen. 

'' Lady Diana says- that he attends Committees all day ^ tiiat thesL 
^ again he is at the House all night ; that he always ^voies as he istold ; 
that he never speaks ; that he will never get on beyond a soboniinlriie 
pkce, and as Im grandmother tells him, he is choked with red-tajte. 
]^e you going to follow the same career, Arthur? What is thenain it 
so brilliant that you should be so eager for it ? I would rather that you 
should slop at home, and write books — gdod books, kind booiks» with 
gentle Idnd tiioughts, such as you have, dear Arthur; and sush aa might 
do people good to read. And if you do not win fame, what i^stm? 
fm own it is vanityr and you can liive Tery happily without it.. rmasHit 
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w^=^ piietead to. adriM ; \mi I take: yea at joait nmtiyn^' alieut 4^^ 

Wld ; audi aft you«ami i(rifr<i«6kttd^jaairtlwttiti.ti«8ifai^ askny^a.^^^A 
y4}fbd«aft<jM0r«kit? " 

'^ A&i '\fbat wMdd yoa'iiMretiaB.^o ? ^* asked/AftiMnrk- 

''I would luMW.'yv)\i$bking'7our^ vi£» t» Enroaik6?tQ Im tliaie^ ands 
siod^, ml' do-giodround aboat 70a.' I.wMdd like, to se^ yonroimi 
ckjUdi^n pteftog.oftitbfi^lftiPi^ tfaab we migkt pM^ ijMHKr 

iQethec*s. dittOBb fkgfim oiiee«iBOBB^ dear bwlher. If tke^woidd^is ai 
teiKiptatioii^. aire we^ net told fto pstgr thalvwe.«nuiy ziet^ibeiedsiato it?'** 

« Dotyea.'tfauik JBlanebBe-wtttld luike ^/goedfTnfe^oc'acpeltycoaalty^E 
f9eatl0manJ? Do'yettitbiaJt I shouldi.beoomet tfaechairBAtep ver^nweU;; 
Usamm ? " Pea asked. *' Bemeadiee.'teiBftotieir. walk» abeat th&hedge*' 
iMRm a» well., asf ttaO' citfr stoetta : raodvidkniMB isi the greatettb teiitpltc> 
oCftU." 

" What does — does Mr. Waadngtoiif sn^? "^ flaid< LaitnM.aa«a Uaeh/ 
iQOiii^d up: to-^hi^ cheek* and of whieh^PeRl8an^ tke feisrous/theugh 
iLaum's veil fell^oveir her fieloeT to.hide'itk 

Pi^arodeoft byvLamE'^ndereUMiilj forrawdaii^ Geei!g6)e'2iainQ.'8e* 
mentioftadf brought. back: the- past to him, and: the. thooghla^wkic^ he 
bttd onc<»^lubferefli>trding?Geegge* aod tLama. Why^oold the;reaiuai8tiGe 
oftik» thought agitaAeihim^ mw^that he knew^tkeiunien waftdmposeiUe ?. 
Why should* he ba.oi»rio«s ta^know^i^^duiiD^ the»maiitfaa\of rtheir4ntl#^ 
nMicy» Laura had felt a; regard fer - WarnngtoiL ? FioiU' thai day untiL 
the preaent time <jr«oigi» hui neves alluded .te^ bds- stopfr and Artkiuer 
remembered, aow that siaee. them Geoxge. had.';Bca«eeijrjeTer meiitioiifidf 
Lftuna'&^iUMnkei 
' At last he.offioe cleseio her. "Q]eiimar.^aBOilung; Laura^^'hejaifi^ 

&be«piit back her v^ and looked i^.him. " Whfttiis it^ Arthun?" 
she»adsedt-— though ixom/ the teomor ofhervoioeBhe'gmQsed very welU 

*' Tiell me — ^butior-G^oi^e^ nu8fortiiiier--L]ievertlQiew»h»m.*.speaiE^ol 
it-i b^ore or.: since that di^^-^would youir— would 'yeia have gtvea: hka 
— \if4]aA.you refiised me? " 

'' Yes/ Peu^" shersaid* buratiDg intoteearas 

'* He deserved you better than I did," poor Askhiir.'groanod^focth,^ wkJr 
a». iudeseribable pang>£^ hie^heaft. . '* I' aaii but. a selfii^- wmteh^ and 
Qefiige-is better* nobler, truer, than > I am. God. bleas him J " 

'* Yes, Pen," said Laura, reaching out her hand to her cousio, and.>he' 
put his arm round her/ aadfor a momeat ehe:sebbed on hia^ehocdder/ 

The gentle giri hadhhad^her seeret» and toidut.. In ihe widowed last 
J9uniey-.from FeicQdki;',wl^en.hasiening witli her mother to Arth«r's*siek 
bed^ Lau2)a:had.made a* differeattb •confession; ai3d'it.wa8toidy>wkeiR-.War» 
ringtoatold hi&owa^Btory, and described thehopeleeocoadition of «hi»]if4^ 
thatii^ke diseoveml howuKiieh her feelings hadt i^mnged, and with wha^ 
tender sym>patbx». with what^ gn»a^.reapectr d^^t,; and admicadon' she 
bad. grown* to regasd her cousinjs friend. Until she knoiw^ thatBome 
pltea «he might have, dreamed'of were rimpossilde« and^that Wanington* 
readily .in her heart,, perhaps^ had told his melancholy^ story to* warn 
lien she hM not* ai^ed>hei93olf. whether;?. it'zwaa.pess&lethatiheerafiecdf 
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tioDs eoii]diGiifliig»;.aikoblNri Imea shMked and scared bjthe diawf^ff- 
oLl&tditBt^u HoWi49tkoiild!Bl»>haine toidaferto H«leB, azid'oosf0886d'linr>* 
shame? P£>or Xmum fslt gaiitj be£»re her friend, with the^eeeret ivMch* 
she d^rad^not confide ta h&t^; felt » iff she had been ungmteftil fov^ 
HfelefiW>lo^i« and'rtgBid ; feiii as if- 1^ had^-beMs^wtdkedly faithless to 
BeniinriirithdnwDg that-lover from' him lihidi- he did not even oare to^ 
ainspt*; humbiedereBaiidixepeiiCaiit before W at f ii t giwi , lest she i^bfdd' 
haar^i enooaraifed. him hf\ undue SB^paitki}^^ or shmn the- preference- 
^diich idaa begUL to feeL 

The cataatrophe nftdchi broke xxp* Lanra's hiMne, and the grief 'and^ 
aofgaish' whi^^tsheifekr-fop her*mo^er% death,^ gave her* little leisure'' 
fevrthoaghtenKkre selfish; and: blithe time i^ rallied' ftom that gri^ 
the nuDOcona va9« also ainioal: coMd. It 'vnls' bat fyr a moment .thut 
she had indulged a hope about Warrington. Her admiration and 
iBQieet foT'him reraamed as i^roag'as^e^rer. But the tender feeling 
vMk ifitoiih dw knsW' she had: re^Goded himi \ro8-8<dieoled into sooh*. 
calmness^ that it may be said to hare been dead and passed away. Th»' 
pang wMohit lelb> behind nas onecf hnmility^and remerse: " O how wieked 
and pfoad I was about Arthur," she thought, '^hewsel^confident and^ 
msbw^rmi^i I never forgave from voj isMuHhis poor girl, who was fond" 
of himt or him for encouragmg her lave; and I haye-been more gniltj' 
tfaansbe, poor, littie^ artless. creature ! ly pdxxfessing to love one man, 
could listen to another only too eagerly ; aadi would net pardon the^ 
dumge^ of' feelmgs iir Arthai\' whilst- 1 myself was changing and 
unfini^oL'* And so hunnliatiiig * herself, and aoknewledging her 
weaknesSf the poor^l seu^ forstrength and refage in the manner^ 
in which she had been accustomed to look for them. 

She had done no wrong : but there are some fdlks who-- suffer for a 
Usuk erer. sa trifling as mnoh as' others ^^se stout conseiencee can 
walk under crimes -of' almost imy weight; and poor Laum chose to fam^ 
that she had* aated in this delicate junetoreof her-life as a veiygreat 
criminaL She* determined that she had dene Pena great injury by 
withdrawing that love which, privatdy^in her*motfaep^s hearing, she had' 
bestowed;n|xnir:him:; *tkkt' she 'had boen ungrateful to her dead benelfike' 
tresa^by; ever aUowiDg . baiaelf to think- of another or of violating her 
promise ; and that, considerzng her own. enormous crimesi she ought tor • 
be very gentlazin.judgingttfaosdof olh^!«^ whose temptatkns were^muc^' 
greater very likefy:; . and« whose motives she could net understand. 

A year back Laura would have been indignant at the idea that 
Arthur should marry Blanche : and her high spirit would have risen, as 
she thouf^* that from worldly motives he should sloc^ to one' so 
unverdiy. Now when: the news waa brmtght* to>her«of sueh a chanee- 
(the ittteUigenee. waa given > to hereby old Lady*- Hockminster, whose 
speeehee were as- direct and rapid as a slap on* the face), the humbled- 
girl winced a little at the blow, but bore it meekly, and with a desperate 
acquiescence. *' He has a right to marry, he knows a great deal more 
of the world than I do," she argued with herself. " Blanche may not 
be so light-minded as she seemed, and who am I to be her judge? I 
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daresay it is veiy good that Arthur should go into Pariiament and dis- 
tinguish himself, and my duty is to do everything that lies in my power 
to aid him and Blanche, and to make his home happy. I diur^y 1 
shall live with them. If I am godmother to one of their children, I will 
leave her my three thousand pounds ! ** And forthwith she hegan to 
think what she could give Blanche out of her small treasures, and how 
best to conciliate her flection. She wrote her forthwith a kind letter, 
in which, of course, no mention was made of the plans in contemplation, 
but in which Laura recalled old times, and spoke her good-will, and in 
reply to this sho reoeired an eager answer firom Blanche : in which not 
a word about marriage was said, to be sure, but Mr. Pendennis was 
mentioned two or three times in the letter, and they were to be hence* 
forth, dearest Laura, and dearest Blanche, and loving sisters, and so 
&rth. 

When Pen and Laura reached home, after Laura's confession, (Pen's 
noble acknowledgment of his own inferiority and generous expression 
of love for Warrington, causing the girl's heart to throb, and rendering 
donbly keen those tears which she. sobbed on his shoulder,) a little 
slim letter was awaiting Miss Bell in the hall, which she trembled 
rather guiltily as she unsealed, and which Pen blushed as he recognised ; 
for he saw instantly that it was from Blanche* 

Z4aura opened it hastily, and cast her eyes quickly over it, as Pen 
kept his fixed on her, blushing. 

*' She dates from London," Laura said. ** She has been with old 
Bonner, Lady 01avering*s maid. Bonner is going to marry Ligbtfoot 
the butler. Where do you think Blanche has been?" she cned out 
eagerly. 

*' To Paris, to Scotland, to the Casino ? " 

** To Shepherd's Inn, to see Fanny ; but Fanny wasn't there, and 
Blanche is going to leave a present for her. Isn't it kind of her and 
thoughtful ? " And she handed the letter to Pen who read — 

'* ' I saw Madame Mdre, who was scmbbing the room, and looked at m^ 
with very scrubby looks ; but la belle Fanny was not au logis ; and a& I 
heard t^t she was in Captain Strong's apartments, Bonner and I 
mounted au troisidme to see this famous beauty. Another disappoint*^ 
ment^-only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room \ so 
we came away after all without seeing the enchanting Fanny. 

" ' Je fenvoie mtUe et miUe baiser$» When will that horrid canvassing 
beaver? Sleeves are worn, &c., &c., A».* " 

After dinner the doctor was reading the Times. " A young gentle- 
man I attended when he was here some eight or nine yeara ago, has oome 
into a fipe fortune," the doctor said. '< I see here announced the death of 
John Henry Foker, Esq., of Logwood Hall, at Pan, in the Pyrenees, 
on the 15th ult." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IK WUICQ TBK MUOK 18 BIDDEN TO BTAND AND DEUVBR. 

.|< , . NY gentlenuta who has fre- 

quented the Wheel of For- 
tune pnblic-bouse, where it 
ma; be remembered that Mr. 
James Morgan's Club was' 
held, and where Sir Francis 
Ohivering had an inter?iew 
with Major Pendennis, is 
aware that there are three 
rooms for guests upon the 
' ground floor, besides the bar 
where the landlady sits. One 
is a parlour frequented by the 
public at large ; to another 
room gentlemea in liveiy 
resort; and the third apart- 
ment, on the door of which 
j^^ _ ^^^^..y^^^^ " Private " is painted, is that 

" ' --^ii:^-=*- hired by the Club of " The 

Coufidentials." of which 
Messrs. Mor;gaa and Lightfoot were members. 

The poiseless Morgan had hstened to the conversation between 
Strong and Major Pendennis at the latt«r'8 own lodgings, and bad 
carried awaj from it matter for much private speculation ; and a desire 
qf knowledge had led him to follow his master when the Miyor came 
to the Wheel of Fortune, and to lake his place quietly in the Confi- 
dential room, whilst Pendennis and Clavering had their discourse in 
the parlour. There was a particular comer in the Confidential room 
from which you could hear almost all that passed in the ne^it apart- 
ment; and as the conversation between the two gentlemen Uiere was 
rather angry, and carried on in a high key, Morgan had the benefit of 
overhearing almost the whole of it : and what he heard, strengthened 
the conclusions which bis mind had previously formed. 

" He knew AlCamont at once, did he, when he saw him in Sidney ? 
Clavering ain't no more married to my Lady than I am ! Altamont 's 
the man ; Altamont 's a convict ; young Harthur comes into Farlyment, 
vol. II. V 
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and the Gov 'nor promises not to split. By Jove, vfhat a sly old rogue 
it is, that old Gov nor ! No wonder he *s anxious to make the match 
hetween Blanche and Harthur : why, she 11 have a hundred thousand 
if she 's a penny, and bring her man a seat in Parlyment into the 
bargain." Nobody saw, but a physiognomist would have liked to 
behold, the expression of Mr. Morgan's countenance, when this 
astounding intelligence was made clear to him. " But for my hage, 
and the confounded prejudices of society,** he said, surveying himself 
in the glass, " dammy, James Morgan, you might marry her yourself." 
But if he could not marry Miss Blanche and her fortune, Morgan 
thought he could mend his own by the possession of this information, 
and that it might be productive of benefit to him from very many 
sources. Of all the persons whom the secret affected, the greater 
number would not like to have it known. For instance. Sir Francis 
Clavering, whose fortune it involved, would wish to keep it quiet; 
Colonel Altamont, whose neck it implicated, would naturally be desirous 
to hush it ; and that young hupstart beast, Mr. Harthur, who was for 
gettin* into Parlyment on the strenth of it, afid was as proud as if he 
was a duke with half a millium a year (such, we grieve to say, was 
Morgan'*s opinion of his employer's nephew), would pay any think sooner 
than let the world know that he was married to a convick's daughter, 
and had got his seat in Parlyment by traffid^ing with this secret As 
for Lady C, Morgan thought, if she 's tired of Clavering, and wants 
to get rid of him, she Tl pay : if she 's frightened about her son, and 
fond of the little beggar, she '11 pay all the same : and Miss Blanche 
will certainly come down handsome to the man who will put her into 
her rights, which she was unjustly defrauded of them, and no mistake. 
** Dammy," concluded the valet, reflecting upon this wonderftil hand 
which luclt had given him to play, " with such cards as these, James 
Morgan, you are a made man. It may be a reglar enewity to me. 
Every one of 'em must susscribe. And with what I 've made already, 
I may cut business, give my old Gov'nor warning, turn gentleman, and 
have a servant of my own, begad." Entertaining himself with calcu- 
lations such as these, that were not a little likely to perturb a man's 
spirit, Mr. Morgan showed a very great degree of self-command by 
appearing and being calm, and by not allowing his future prospects in 
any way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom the story chiefly concerned. Colonel 
Altamont, was absent from London, when Morgan was thus made 
acquainted with his history. The valet knew of Sir Francis Ofevering's 
Shepherd's Inn haunt, and walked thither an hour or two after the 
Baronet and Pendennis had had their conversation together. But that 
bird was flown ; Colonel Altamont had received his Derby winnings, 
^nd was gone to the Continent. The fact of his absence was exceecf- 
ingly vexatious to Mr. Morgan. ** He 11 drop all that money at the 
gambling-shops on the Rhind," thought Morgan, **and I might have hai 
& good bit of it. It 's confounded annoying to think he \i gone and 



couldn't have waited a few dajs longer." Hope, triumphant or deferred, 
ambition or disappointment, victory or patient ambush, Morgan bore 
all alike, with similar equable couotenance. Until the proper day 
came, the Major's boots were varnished and his hair was curled, hia 
^rly cup of tea was brought to his bedside, his oaths, rebukes, and 
senile satire borne, with silent, obsequious fidelity. Who would think, to 
see him waiting upon his master, packing and shouldering his trunks, and 
occasionally assistiog at table, at the country-houses where he might be 
staying, that Morgan was richer than his employer, and knew his secrets 
and other people's ? In the profession Mr. Morgan was greatly respected 
and admired, and his reputation for wealth and wisdom got him much 
renown at most supper-tables: the younger gentlemen voted him 
stOopid, a feller of no idears, and a fogey, in a word : but not one of 
them would not say amen to the heartfelt prayer which some of the 
^ most serious-minded among the gentlemen uttered, " When I die may 
I cut up as wdl as Morgdn Pendennis 1 " 

As became a man of fashion. Major Pendennis spent the autumn 
passing from house to bouse of such country friends as were at home to 
receive him, and if the Duke happened to be abroad, or the Marquis in 
Scotland, condescending to sojourn with Sir John ex the plain Squire^ 
To say the truth, the old gentleman's reputation was somewhat on the 
wane : many of the men of his time had died out, and the occupants of 
^eir halls and the present wearers of their titles knew not Major 
Pendennis ; and little cared for his traditions " of the wild Prince and 
Poyns," and of the heroes of fashion passed away. It must have 
struck the good man with melancholy as he walked by many a London 
door, to think how seldom it was now opened for him, and how often 
he used to knock at it — to what banquets and welcome he used to pass 
through it — a score of years back. He began to own that he was no 
longer of the present age, and dimly to apprehend that the young men 
laughed at him. Such melancholy musings must come across many a 
Pall Mall philosopher. The men, thinks he, are not such as they used 
to be in his time : the old grand manner and courtly grace of life are 
gone : what is Castlewood House and the present Castlewood, compared 
to the magnificence of the old mansion and owner ? The late lord came 
to Lop.don with four postcbaises and sixteen horses: all the North 
Boad hurried out to look at his cavalcade : the people in London streets 
even stopped as his procession passed them. The present lord 
travels with five bagmen in a railway carriage, and sneaks away from 
the station, smoking a cigar in a Brougham. The late lord in autumn 
filled Castlewood with company, who drank claret till midnight : the 
present man buries himself in a hut on a Scotch mountain, and passes 
November in two or three dosets in an entresol at Paris, where his 
amusements are a dinner at a cafe and a box at a little theatre. What 
a contrast there is between his Lady Lorraine, the Hegent's Lady 
3j>rrmiB, and her little ladyship of .the present eral He figures to 

u3 
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himself the first, heaatiful, gorgeous, magnificent in diamonds and vehets, 
daring in rouge, the wits of the world (the old wits, the old polished gen- 
tlemen — not the canaille of to-day with their language of the cah-stand, 
and their coats smelling of smoke) howing at her feet ; and then thinks 
of to-day's Lady Lorraine — a little woman in a black silk gown, like a 
governess, who talks astronomy, and labouring classes, and emigration, 
and the deuce knows what, and lurks to church at eight oclock in the 
morning. Abbots-Lorraine, that used to be the noblest house in the 
tounty, is turned into a monastery — a regular La Trappe. Thej don't 
drink two glasses of wine after dinner, and every other man at table is 
a country curate, with a white neckcloth, whose talk is about Pollj 
Higson's progress at school, or widow Watkins's lumbago. " And the 
other young men, those lounging guardsmen and great lazy dandies 
— sprawling over sofas and billiard-tables, and stealing off to smoke 
pipes in each other's bed-rooms, caring for nothing, reverencing nothing, 
not even an old gentleman who has known their fathers and their betters, 
not even a pretty woman — what a difference there is between these 
men who poison the very turnips and stubble-fields with their tobacco, 
and the gentlemen of our time ! " thinks the Major ; " the breed is gone 
—there 's no use for *em ; they 're replaced by a parcel of damned cotton- 
Spinners and utilitarians, and young sprigs of parsons with their hair 
combed down their backs. I 'm getting old : they 're getting past 
me : they laugh at us old boys," thought old Pendennis. And he was 
not far wrong ; the times and manners which he admired were pretty 
nearly gone — the gay young men * larked ' him irreverently, whilst the 
Berious youth had a grave pity and wonder at him, which would have 
been even more painful to bear, had the old gentleman been aware of 
its extent. But he was rather simple : his examination of moral 
questions had never been very deep ; it had never struck him perhaps, 
tintil very lately, that he was otherwise than a most respectable and 
rather fortunate man. Is there no old age but his without reverence? 
Did youthful folly never jeer at other bald pates ? For the past two or 
three years, he had begun to perceive that his day was well nigh over, 
and that the men of the new time had begun to reign. 

After a rather unsuccessful autumn season, then, during which he 
was faithfully followed by Mr. Morgan, his nephew Arthur being 
engaged, as we have seen, at Olavering, it happened that Major iPen- 
dennis came back for awhile to London, at the dismal end of October, 
when the fogs and the lawyers come to town. Who has not looked with 
interest at those loaded cabs, piled boxes, and crowded children, rattling 
through the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at the dark 
houses, where they discharge nurse and infant, girls, matron and father, 
whose holidays are over ? Yesterday it was France and sunshine, or 
Broadstairs and liberty ; to-day comes work and a yellow fog ; and, j© 
gods ! what a heap of bills there lies in Master's study. And the clerk 
has brought the lawyer's papers from Chambers ; and in' half iin hour 
the literary man knows that the printer's boy will be [in the passaj^ ; 
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and Mr. Smith wltb that little account (that particular little account) 
has called presentient of your arrival, and has left word that he will call 
to-naorrow morning at ten. Who amongst us has not said Good bjo 
to his holiday ; returned to dun London, and his fate ; surveyed his 
labours and liabilities laid out before him, and been aware of tha( 
inevitable little account to settle ? Smith and his little account, in tho 
morning, aymbolise duty, difl&culty, struggle, which you will meet, let 
us hope, friend, with a manly and honest heart. — And you think of him, 
as the children are slumbering once more in their own beds, and th^ 
watchful housewife tenderly pretends to sleep. 

Old Pendennis had no special labours or bills to encounter on the 
morrow,, as he had no affection at home to soothe him. He had always 
money in his desk sufficient for his wants ; and being by nature and 
habit tolerably indifferent to the wants of other people, these latter 
were not likely to disturb him. But a gentleman may be out of temper 
though he does not owe a shilling : and though he may be ever so selfish* 
he must occasionally feel dispirited and lonely. He had had two or 
three twinges of gout in the country-house where he had been staying : 
the birds were wild and shy, and the walking over the ploughed field$ 
had fatigued him deucedly : the young men had laughed at him, and ho 
had been peevish at table once or twice : he had not been able to get 
his whist of an evening : and, in fine, was glad to come away. In all 
his dealings with Morgan, his valet, he had been exceedingly sulky an4 
discontented. He had swora at him and abused him for many days 
past. He had. scalded his mouth with bad soup at Swindon, He ha4 
left his umbrella in the rail-road carriage : at which piece of forgetful 
pess, he was in such a rage, that he cursed Morgan more freely than 
ever. Both the chimneys, smoked furiously in his lodgings ; and whea 
be caused the windows to be flung open, he swore so acrimoniously, 
that Morgan was inclined to fling him out of window, too, through 
that opened casement. The valet swore after his master, as Pendenniqi 
^ent down the street on his way to the Club. 

Bays's was not at all pleasant. The house had been new painted, 
and smelt of varnish and turpentine, and a large streak of white paint 
inflicted itself on the back of the old boy's fur-collared surtout. Thei 
dinner was, not good : and the three most odious men in all London—* 
old Hawkshaw, whose cough and accompaniments are fit to make anj^ 
man uncomfortable ; old Colonel Gripley, who seizes on all the news-', 
papers ; and that irreclaimable old bore Jawkins, who would come and 
dine at the next table to Pendennis, and describe to him every inn-bill 
which he had paid in his foreign tour : each and all of these disagree* 
able personages and incidents had contributed to make Major Pendennis. 
miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his toe as he brought him his 
coffee. Never alone appear the Immortals. The Furies always hunt 
in company : they pursued Pendennis from home to the Club, and from 
the Club home. 

Whilst the Major was absent from his lodgings, Morgan had been 
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seated in the landlady's parlour, drinkiDg freely of hot brandy-an4« 
water, and pouring out on Mrs. Brhiham some of the abuse \7hich he 
had received from his master up-stairs. Mrs. Brixham was Morgan's 
fllave. He was his landlady's landlord. He had bought the lease of 
the house which she rented ; he had got her name and ber sen's to 
acceptances, and a bill of sale which made him master of the luckless 
widow's furniture. The young Brixham was a clerk in an insurance 
office, and Morgan could put him into what be called quod any day. 
Mrs. Brixham was a clergyman's widow, and Mr. Moi^n, after per- 
forming his duties on the first floor, bad a pleasure in making the old 
lady fetch him his boot-jack and bis slippers. She was his slave. The 
little black profiles of her son and daughter; tlie very jHcture of 
Tiddlecot Church, where she was married, and her poor dear Brixham 
lived and died, was now Morgan's property, as it hung there over the 
mantel- piece of his back-parlour. Morgan sate in the widow a back-rooxo, 
in the ex-curate s old horse-hair study-chair, making Mrs. Brixham bring 
mipper for him, and fill bis glass again and again. 

The liquor was bought with the poor woman's own coin, and hen^ 
Morgan indulged in it only the more freely ; and be bad eaten his 
supper and was drinking a third tumbler, when old Pendennis tetumed 
from the Club, and went up stairs to his rooms. Mr. Morgan swotb 
very savagely at him and his bell, when be heard the latter, and finished 
his tumbler of brandy before he went up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in silence, nor did 
the Major condescend to read in the flushed face and glai^ng eyes of the 
man, the anger under which be was labouring. The old gentlemas's 
foot-bath was at the fire ; bis gown and slippers awaiting bim there. 
Morgan knelt down to take his boots off with due subordination : snd 
as the Major abused bim from above, kept up a grovd of maledictioDS 
below at his feet. Thus, when Pendennis was crying " Confoimd you, 
ttr ; mind that strap — curse you, don't wrench my foot off," Morgan 
sotto voce below was expressing a wish to strangle bim, droim hinii 
and punch his head off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest Mr. Pendennis of 
bis coat : and for this purpose the valet bad necessarily to approach 
very near to his employer ; so n«ar that Pendennis could not but per- 
ceive what Mr. Morgan's late occupation bad been ; to which he 
adverted in that simple and forcible phraseology which men are some- 
times in the habit of using to their domestics ; informing Morgan that 
be was a drunken beast, and that be smelt of brandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging up all subor- 
dination ? ** I 'm drunk, ami? I 'm a beast, am I ? I 'm d d, am X^ 

you infernal old miscreant. Shall I wring your old head off, and drowfid 
ycr in that pail of water ? Do you think T 'm a-goin* to bear your coo-^ 
founded old harrogance, you old Wigsby I Chatter your old bivorics at 
me, do you, you grinning old baboon! Come on, if you are a man> sd^ 
cfan stand to a man. Ha ! you coward, knives, knives i ** 
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' " U ;;oa advaoce a stop, 1 11 Bend it into yoa," said the Mqjor, eeiziog 
iipakoife tbatwasonUie table near him. "Go down stairs, you dtmikui 
l^te, and leaie tJie house ; send for your boc^ and jour wages id 
the inorDing, and Devcr let toe see your iosolent face again. This d — i 
impertinence of yours has been growing for some KKmtfas pafit. Yoa 
have heea growing too rich. You are not fit ioi service. Get otU of it, 
and out of the house." 

" And where would you wish me to go* pmy, out of the ooae ?" »ked 
the man, " and won't it ha e^ial convenient to-tnonow moniin'? — tecOiftq 
mam* ahote^ umiaplay, munseer? " 

" Silence, you beast, and go 1 " cried out the Majcar. 

Moi^an began to laugh, with rather a sinister lat^h. " Lmk jue, 
Pendgnaia," be said, soatiDg himself; " siace I 'm been in this rMih 



yon '»e called me heast, hrute, dog : and d d me, haven't yoa? Haw 

do ^ui suppose one maa likes that sort of talk from anether ? H»w KMBf 
yeoifl have I waited oa you, and how many damns and cusses hav« yam 
^vaa me, along with my vagec ? Do you think a man 's a dag, ^t jvk 
cut talk to him io this way ? If I chooee t« drink a litde. why ahouUs't 
I ? I 'va saen many a gentleman drank fbtmly, and p««pe have the 
abit from them. 1 ain't a-goin' to leave this hMise, old feUer, sod AeM 
i tell you why ? The house is mj house, every stick of fumitoc' a it is 
laine, exoep' t/atar old tnps^ and your shower-bath, and year wig-buL 
I '^ite bought the place, I tell you, with my own industry and peiva- 
veraoce. I can show a hundred pouud, where you can show a fifty, or 
your damned supeisellious nephew either. I 've served yon honaisahla^ 
done everythiok for you these dozen yeafa, and I 'm a dog, am I * 
I 'm a beaet, am I ? That 'a the language for gentlemen, not far oai. 
lank. But 1 11 bear it no more. I throw up your service; I 'm tired 



oa it ; I *ve combed your old wig and bueUed jour old< girths and 
waistbands long enough, I tell you. Don't look sarage at me, I 'fli' 
sitting in my own chair, in my own room, a-telling the truth to yoii. 
I '11 be your beast, and your brute, and your dog, no more, Majoi' 
Pendennis Alf Pay." 

The fury of the old gentleman, met by the servant's abrupt revolt,, 
had been shocked and cooled by the concussion, as much as if a suddenf 
shower-bath or a pail of cold water had been flung upon him. That 
effect produced, and his anger calmed, Morgan's speech had interested 
him, and he rather respected his adversary, and his courage in feeing 
him, as of old days, in the fencing-room, he would have admired the 
opponent who hit him. 

" You are no longer my servant, " the Major said, " and the house 
may be yours ; but the lodgings are mine, and you will have the goodness 
to leave them. To-morrow morning, when we have settled our accounts, 
I shall remove into other quarters. In the meantime, I desire to go 
to bed, and have not the slightest wish for your farther company.*' 

" We *U have a settlement, don*t you be afraid," Morgan said, getting 
up from his chair. " I ain't done with you yet ; nor with your family, nor 
with the Clavering family, Mjgor Pendennis ; and that you shall know." 

"Have the goodness to leave the room, sir; — I 'm tired," said the 
Major. 

" Hah ! you '11 be more tired of me afore you 've done," answered the 
man, with a sneer, and walked out of the room ; leaving the Major to 
compose himself, as best he might, after the agitation of this extraor- 
dinary scene. 

He sate and mused by his flre-side over the past events, and tlie 
confounded impudence and ingratitude of servants ; and thought how 
he should get a new man : how devilish unpleasant it was for a man of 
his age, and with his habits, to part with a fellow to whom he had been 
accustomed: how Morgan had a receipt for boot-varnish, which was 
incomparably better and more comfortable to the feet than any he had 
ever tried: how very well be made mutton-broth, and tended him when' 
he was unwell. ** Gad, it 's a hard thing to lose a fellow of Uiat swrt : 
but he must go," thought the Major. " He has grown rich, and impu- 
dent since he has grown rich. He was horribly tipsy and abusive to-: 
night. We must part, and I must go out of the lodgings. Dammv,' 
I like the lodgings ; I 'm used to 'em. It 's very unpleasant, at my time 
of life, to' change my quarters." And so on, mused the old gentleman. The 
shower-bath had done him good : the testiness was gone : the loss of 
the timbrella, the smell of paint at the Club, were forgotten under the 
superior excitement, " Confound the insolent villain ! " thought the 
old gentleman. ** He understood my wants to a nicety : he was the 
best servant in England." He thought about his servant as a man 
thinks of a horse that has carried him long and well, and that has come 
down with him, and is safe no longer. How the deuce to replace him? 
Where can he get such another animal ? 



I in dine melaocAiDlj' oo^taticms tlie Major, who had donned his own 
dressing gown and replaced hia hettd of bair (a little grej had been 
introduced into the coiffure of late by Mr. Trnefitt, which had given 
the Uajor'e head tho most ard«Be and respectable appeanmoe) ; in th6se 
cogitations, we say, the Mtgor, who had taken off bis wig and put on 
his night-hondkei-ohief, sale absorbed by tbs fire-side, when a feeble 
knodi came at hia door, which was presently opened by the landlady of 
the lodgings. ■ ■ ' 

-■ " God bless my sonl, Mrs. Brixham ! " cried out the Major, startled 
that a lady should behold him in the nmpls appareil of his ni^t- 
toilette. "It— it's very late, Mrs. Brixham." 



" I wish I might speak to you, air," said the landlady, very piteously. 

"About Morgan, I suppose? He has cooled himself at the pump.' 
Can't take him back, Mrs. Drixham. Impossible. I 'd determined to 
part with him before, when I heard of his dealings in the discount 
business — I suppose you've heard of them, Mrs. Brixham? My 
EervBDt 's ft capitalist, begad." 

"O sir," said Mrs. Brizham, "I know it to my cost. 1 borrowed 



CHAPTER XXX. 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR NEITHER YIEUIS HIS IfONET SOa HIS LIFE. 
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AKLY DMt morning Penden. 
nis'a shutters were opened 
by Moi^au , ivho appeared as 
usual, nith a face perfectly 
grave aud respectful, bear- 
ing with him the old gen- 
tleman's clothes, cans of 
water, and elaborate- toi- 
lette requisites. 

" It 's you, is it ? " swd 
the old fellow from his 
bed. " I shan't take you 
back again, you under- 
stand." 

" I ave not the leas' 

wish to be toolc back affo, 

" Major Pendennb," Mr. 

Morgan said, with grave 

digni^, " nor to serve you nor bany man. But as I wish you to be 

comftable as long as yon stay in my house, I came np to do what 's 

neasary." And once more, and for the last time, Mr. James Morgan 

laid out the silver dressing-case, and strapped the shiiung razor. 

These offices concluded, he addressed himself to the Major with an 
indescribable solemnity, and said : " Thinkin* that you would most 
likely be in want of a respectable pusson, until you suited yourself, I 
apoke to a young man last night, who is 'ere." 
" Indeed," said the warrior in the tent-bed. 

"He ave lived in the fust famlies, and I can wouch for bis 
respectability." 

■ " You are monstrous polite," grinned the old Myor. And the 
troth is, that after the occurrences of the previous evening, Morgan hao 
gone out to bis own Club at the Wheel of Fortune, aud there finding 
Frosch, a courier and valet just returned from a foreign tour with 
young Lord Cubley, aud for the present disposable, had represented to 
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Mr. Froseb, that he, Morgan, had " a devil of a blow hup with his own 
Gov*Dor, and was goin* to retire from the business haltogether, and that 
if Froscb wanted a tempory job, he might probbly have it by applying 
in Bury Street." 

" You are very polite," said the Major, " and your recommendation^ 
1 am sure, will have every weight." , 

Morgan blushed, he felt bis master was '* a-cha£Sn*. of bim." " The 
man have awaited on you before, su*," he said with great dignity. 
'' Lord De la Pole, sir, gave him to his nephew young Lord. Cubley, and 
he have been with him on . his foring tour, and not .wishing to go to 
Fitzurse Castle, which Frosch's chest is delicate, and he cannot bear the 
cold in Scotland, he is free to serve you or not, as you choose." 

"I repeat, sir, that you are exceedingly polite,", said the Mcgor. 
** Come in, Frosch — ^you will do very well — Mr. Morgan, will you have 
the great kindness to " 

"I shall show him what is nessary, sir, and what. is customry for 
you to wish to ave done. Will you please to take breakfast *ere or at 
the Club, Major Pendennis ? " 

'* With your kind permission, I will breakfast here, and afterwards 
we will make our little arrangements." 

" If you please, sir." 

" Will you now oblige me by leaving the room ? " 

Morgan withdrew ; the excessive politeness of his ex -employer made 
him almost as angry as the Major's bitterest words.. And .whilst the 
old gentleman is making his mysterious toilet, we will also modestly 
retire. 

After breakfast. Major Pendennis and his new aide-de-camp occupied 
themselves in preparing for their departure. . The establishment of the 
old bachelor was not very complicated. ^ He encumbered himself with no 
useless wardrobe. A bible (his mother's), a road book, Pen's novel (calf 
elegant), and the Duke of Wellington's Despatches, with a few prints, m^ps, 
and portraits of that illustrious general, and of various sovereigns, and 
consorts of this country, and of the General under whom.Major Pendennis 
had served in India, formed his literary and artistical collection: he 
was always ready to march at a few hours' notice, and the cases in which 
he had brought his property into his lodgings some fifteen years before* 
were still in the lofts amply sufficient to receive all his goods. These, 
the young woman who did the work of the house, and who was known 
by the name of Betty to her mistress, and of * Slavey 'to Mr. Morgan, 
brought down from their resting place, and obediently dusted and deemed 
under the eyes of the terrible Morgan. His demeanour was guarded 
and solemn ; he had spoken no word as yet to Mrs. Brixham respecting 
his threats of the past night, but he looked as if he would execute them, 
and the poor widow tremblingly awaited her fate. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended the package of 
his goods and chattels, under the hands of Mr. Frosch, and the Slavey 
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boiBMl sock of hiB papers as he did not oere to keep; &mg open 
doors mod closets antil tbej were ail emptj ; and now all boxes and 
blasts were closed, except his desk, which was ready to receive the final 
accounts of Mr. Morgan. 

That mdividaal now made his ai^)earaiicei and brought his iiooks. 
"As I wish to speak to you in privick, peraps joa will av« the 
kindness to request Frosch to step down stairs," he said, on eaterii^. 

** Bring a couple of cabs, Frosch, if yoa please — and widt down 
stairs untU I ring for you," said the Msjor. Moigan saw Fn»sch down | 

staixB, watched him go along the street upon his errand, ssid prodoced 
his books and accounts, which were simple and yery easily settled. 

** And now, sir," said he, hairing pocketted the cheque, whidi hk ex« 
employer gave him, and signed his name to his' book with a flourish, 
** and now that accounts is closed between us, sir," be said, ** I porpoee 
to speak to you as one man to another (Morgan liked the sound of hiil 
own Toioe ; and, as an individual, indulged in public speaking whenever 
he oould get an opportunity, at the Club, or the housekeeper's room); 
and I must tell you, that I *m in possusaion of certmg mfammticm,'' 

** And may I inquire of what nature, pray ? '* asked the Major. 

" It *s valuble information. Major Pendennis, as you know rerf 
well. I know of a marriage as is no marriage — of a honourable Baronet 
as is no more married than I am ; and which his wife is manied to 
somebody else, as you know too, sir." 

Pendennis at once understood all. *' Ha ! this accounts for your 
behsTiour. You have been listening at the door, sir, I suppose," said 
the Major, looking very haughty ; "I forgot to look at the key-hole 
when I went to that public-house, or I might hare suE^oected what sort 
of a person was behind it." 

''I may haye my schemes as you ^ay have yours, I suppose," 
answered Morgan. ** I mayget my information, and I may act on that 
ia&rmation, and I may find that information valuUe as anybody else 
may. A poor servant may have a bit of luck as well as a gentleman; 
mayn*t he? Don't you be putting on your aughty looks, sir, and 
eomin* the aristocrat over me. That *s all gammon with me. I *m an 
Englishman, I am, and as good as you." 

. ^To what the devil does this tend, sir? and how does the secret 
which you have surprised concern me, I should like to know ? " asked 
Major Pendennis, with great majesty. 

*' How does it concern me, indeed? how grand we arel How does it 
eonoem my nepbew, I wonder ? How does it concern my nephew's seat 
in Parlyment : and to subornation of bigamy ? How does it concern 
that? What, are you to be the only man to have a secret, and to trade 
on it? Why shouldn't T go halves. Major Pendennis? I 've found it 
out too. Look here ! I ain't goin' to be mireasonable with you. Make 
It worth my while, and I *li keep the thing ckse. Let Mr. Arthur take 
liDB seat, and his rich wife, if you like ; I don't want to many Iwr. Btti 
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I will hare mj shsim, as soib as nrf imma '-s James Moi^gao. And af I 
d^% " 

" And if you don't, mr — "^fea*?** Peadeitnis asl<ed. 

** If I dont, I split, and tell all. I smash Claredng, and faare him 
and lus wife up for bigamy — so help me, I will 1 I smash young Hope- 
ful's marriage, and I show up you and htm as makin' use of this secret, 
in order to squeeze a seat in Parljrmeiit out of Sir Fzancis, and a 
f<«tune out of his wife.** 

** Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this business than the babe 
unlaoni, sir," cried the Major, aghast. ^ '' No m&re than Liady Clarenngy 
than Miss Amory does." 

*' Tell that to the mariiies. Major," relied the mdet ; ** that cock won't 
fight with me." 

Do you doubt my word, you Tillein f " 

No bad language. I don't t^are one twopenoe'a'p'ny whether your 
word \i true or not. I tell you, I intend this to be a nice little annuity 
to me. Major : for I have every one of you ; and I ain't such a fool as to 
let yea go. I should say that you might make it five hundred a year to 
me among you, easy. Pay me* down the first quarter now, and I 'm aS 
mum as a mo^ee. Just give me a note for one twenty-five. There 's 
your cheque-book on your desk." 

** And there 's this' too, you villain," cried the old gentleman. In 
the desk to which the valet pointed was a little double-barrelled pistol, 
which had belonged to Petidennis's old patreo, the Indian commander* 
in^hief, and which had accompanied him in many a campaign. ** One 
more word, you scoundrel, and I '11 shoot you, like a mad dog; Stop — • 
by Jove, 1 11 do it now. You 11 assault me, will you? You 11 strike at 
an old man, will you, you lying coward f Kneel down and say your 
prayers, sir, hr by the Lord you shall die." 

The Major's face glared with rage at his adversary, who looked 
terrified before him for a moment, and at the next, ^nth a shriek of 
" Murder," sprang towards the open window, under which a police* 
mam happened to be on his beat. ** Murder ! Police ! " bellowed 
Mr. Morgan. 

To his surprise. Major Pendennis wheeled away the table and walked 
to the other window, which was also open. He beckoned the policeman, 
" Come up here, policeman,'* he said, and then went and placed himself 
against the door. 

" You miserable sneak," he said to Morgan ; " the pistol hasn''t bfeen 
loaded these fifteen years, as you have known very well : if you had noi 
been such a coward. That policeman is coming, and I will have him 
up, and have your trunks searched; I have reason to believe that you 
are a thief, sir. I know you are, 1 11 swear to the things," 

"You gave 'em to me — ^you gave 'em to me ! " cried Morgan. 
> The Major laughed. "We'll see," he said; and the guilty valet 
remembered some fine lawn-fronted shirts — a certain gold4ieaded oamO 
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operarglass, xthich he bad forgotten to bring down, ^uidao^iNAiich 
he had asaooied the uae along with oertaan aitioks of his maeker's 
clothea, vhieb the old daitdj neither i^re nor asked foe 

Policeman X entered ; foUowed bj the scared Mrs. Brixham and 
lier maid-of-all-work, who had been at the door and fonnd some difflealty 
iu dosing it against the street amateurs, who wished to see the ioir. 
The Miyor began instantlj to speak. 

I have had occasion to discbarge this dranken scoundrel,'* lie sail. 

Bdth last night and this morning he insulted and assaulted- me. 
1 am an old man and took up a pistoL You see it is not loaded, and 
this coward cried out before he was hurt. I am glad you are come. 
I was charging him with taking my property, and desired to examine bis 
trunks and his room.*' 

'* The velvet cloak you ain*t womthese three years, nor the weskits, 
and I thought I might take the shirts, and 1 — I take my hoatb I 
intended to put back the hopera-glass," roared Morgan, writhing with 
rage and terror. 

** The man acknowledges that he is a thief," the Major said, calmly* 
** He has been in my service for years, and I have treated him witk 
every kindness and confidence. We will go up stairs and examine his 
trunks.*' 

In those trunks Mr. Morgan had . things which he would hm 
keep from public eyes. . Mr. Morgan, the bill discounter, gave goods 
as well as money to his customers. He provided young spendthrifts 
with snuff-boxes and pins and jewels and pictures and cigars, and of s 
very doubtful quality those cigars and jewels and pictures were. ■• Their 
display at a police-office, the discovery of his occult profession, and the 
exposure of the Major's property, which he had appropriated, indeed} 
rather than stolen, — would not have added to the reputation of 
Mr. Morgan. He looked a piteous image of terror and discomfiture. 

«' He '11 smash me, will he ? " thought the Major. *' I 'U crush ^m 
now, and finish with him.*' 

But he paused. . He looked at poor Mrs. Brixham*s scared face; and 
he thought for a moment to himself that the man brought to bay and ia 
prison might make disclosures which had best be kept secret, and that 
it was best not to deal too fiercely with a desperate man." 

'* Stop," he said, " policeman. 1 11 speak with this man by himself" 

** Do you give Mr. Morgan in charge ? " said the policeman. 

'*! have brought no charge as yet," the Major said, with a significant 
look at his man. 

" Thank you, sir," whispered Morgan, very low. 

« Go outside the door, and wait there, policeman, if you please.— ^ 
Now, Morgan, you have played one game with me, and you have not 
had the best of it, my good man. No, begad, you Ve not had the best 
of it, though you had the best hand ; and you Ve got to pay, too, now* 
you scoundrel," 



*^ Ye&i sir/* said the man. 

** I 't6 only found out, within Uie last wedk, the game which you 
have been driving* you villain. - Young De Boots, of the Blues, recog* 
msed ye^BL as the- man who came to barracks, and did business one-third 
in tnoDey, one-third in Eau-de-Gologne, and one-third in French prints, 
yon eonfouoded demure old sinner ! I didn't miss anything, or care a 
straw what you 'd taken, you booby ; but I took the shot, and it hit — 
hit the bulFs-eye, begad. Dammy, sir, I *m an old campaigner." 

** What do you want with me, sir? " 

" 1 11 tell you. Your bills, I suppose, you keep about you in that 
dem.*d great leather pocket-book, don't you ? You 11 burn Mrs. Brix- 
ham's bill ? " 

" Sir, I ain't a-goin' to part with my property," growled the man. 

*' Yott lent her sixty pounds five years ago. She and that poor devil 
of an insumnce clerk, her son, have paid you fifty pounds a year ever 
since ; and you haye got a bill of sale of her furniture, and her note of 
hand for a hundred and fifty pounds. She told me so last night. By 
Jove, sir, you 've bled that poor woman enough." 

** I won't give it up," said Morgan ; " If I do I 'm " 

" Policeman ! " cried the Msjor. 

" You shall have the bill," said Morgan. " You 're not going to take 
money of me, and you a gentleman ?" 

'* I shall want you directly," said the Major to X, who here entered, 
and who again withdrew. 

■ ** No, my good sir," the old gentleman continued ; " I have not any 
desire to • have farther pecuniary transactions with you ; but we will 
draw out a little paper, which you will have the kindness to sign. No, 
stop I--*you shall write it : you have improved immensely in wriUng of 
late, and have now a very good hand. You shall sit down and write, if 
you pleas^^^there, at that table — so — let me see — we may as well have 
th0 date. Write * Bury Street, St, James's, October 21, 18—.' " 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as the pitiless old Major 

** ly Jatmes Moi^n, having come in extreme poverty into the service 
of Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of Bury Street, St. James's, a Major in 
her Majesty's service, acknowledge that I received liberal wages and 
board- wages from my employer, during fifteen years. — ^You can't object 
to that, I am sure," said die Major. 

"During fifteen years," wrote Morgan. 

** In which time, by my own care and prudence," the dictator resumed, 
" I have managed to amass sufficient money to purchase the house in 
which my master resides, and, besides, to effect other savings. Amongst 
other persons from whom I have had money, I may mention my present 
teoflot, Mrs. Brixbam, who, in consideration of sixty pounds advanced 
by me five years since, has paid back to me the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, besides giving me a note of hand for one 
hundred and twenty' pounds, which I restore to her at the desire of 
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mj late master, Major Arthur Pendennis, and therewiih free ber forni- 
tore, of which I had a Inll of sale. — Have yoa writteu ?^' 

'** I think if this pistol was loaded, I *d btow your bndns mit,** isaid 
Morgan. 

" No, you woaldn\. You have too great a reject for your valuable 
life, my good man," the Major answered. " Let us go on and begin i 
new sentence. 

** And having, in return for my master's kindness, stolen iiis property 
from him, which I acknowledge to be now up-stairs in my trunks ; and 
having uttered falsehoods regarding his and other honourable families, 
I do hereby, in consideration of bis clemency to me, express my regret 
for uttering these falsehoods, and for stealing his property ; and declare 
that I am not worthy of belief, and that I hope — ^yes, begad — ^that I 
hope to amend for the future. Signed, James Morgan.*' 

*' I *m d d if I sign it," said Morgan. 

** My good man, it will happen to you, whether you sign or no, 
begad," said the old fellow, chucklii^ at his own ^it. *' There, I ebati 
not use this, you understand, unless — unless I am compelled 'to do so. 
Mrs. Brixbam, and our friend the policeman, will witness it, I dare say, 
without reading it : and I will give the old lady back her note of hand, 
and say, which you will confirm, that she and you are quits. I see there 
is Frosch come back with the cab for my trui^ ; I shall go to an hetel. 
— You may come in now, policeman ; Mr. Morgan and I have ^ranged 
our little dispute. If Mrs. Brixbam will sign this paper, and yoa, police- 
man, will do so, I shall be very much obliged to you both. Mrs. BthAbb, 
you and your worthy landlord, Mr. Morgan, are quits. I -wish you J0f 
of him. liet Frosch come and pack the rest of the things.** 

Frosch, aided by the Slavey, under the calm superintendence of Mr. 
Morgan, carried Major Pendennis*s boxes to the cabs in waiting ; ft°^ 
Mrs. Brixbam, when her persecutor was not by, came amd asked a 
Heaven's blessing upon the Major, her preserver, and the best and 
quietest and kindest of lodgers. And having given her a finger to shake, 
which the humble lady received with a curtsey, and over which she vas 
ready to make a speech full of tears, the Major cut short that valedictory 
oration, and walked out of the house to the hotel in Jermyn Street, 
which was not many steps from Morgan's door. 

That individaal, looking Ibrth from the parlour-window, 'discbflfg^^ 
anything but blessings at his parting guest ; but the stout old boy could 
afford not to be frightened at Mr. Morgan, and flung hm a look of ff^^ 
contempt and humour as he strutted away with his cane. 

Msgor Pendennis bad not quitted bis house of Bury Street tnimy 
bours, and Mr. Morgan was enjoying his otium in a dignified qnanner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a cigar, on the doorsteps, wben 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq., the hero of this history, made bis appearance 
•at the -well-known door. 

"My uncle out, I suppose, Morgan^ " be said to the 'functionft^' 
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knowing full well that to smoke was treason, in the presence of the 
Major. 

'* Major Pendennis is hout, sir," said Morgan, with gravity, howing, 
but not touching the elegant cap which he wore. " Major Pendennis 
have left this ouse to-day, sir, and I have no longer the honour of being 
in his service, sir." 

** Indeed, and where is he ? " 

*' I believe he ave taken tempory lodgings at Cox's otel, in Jummin 
Street," said Mr. Morgan ; and added, tdier a pause, ''Are you in town 
for some lime, pray, sir ? Are you in Chambers ? I should like to have 
the honour of waiting on yon there : and would be thankful if you would 
favour me with a quarter of an hour." 

'* Do yon want my uncle to take you back ? " asked Arthur, insolent 
and good-natured. 

" I want no such thing ; I 'd see him — " the man glared at him for 
a minute, but be stopped. '* No, sir, thank you," he said in a softer 
voice ; " it 's only with you that I wish to speak, on some business 
which conoems you ; and perliaps you would favour me by walking into 
my house." 

" If it is but for a minste or two, I will listen to you, Morgan," said 
Arthur:; and thought to himself, ' I suppose the feUow wants me to 
patnmifi^ him ; * and he entered the house. A card was already in the 
front windows, proclaiming that apartments were to be let, and having 
introduced Mr. P^endennds into the dining room, and offered him a 
Qhaic» Mr. Morgan took one himself, and proceeded to convey some 
inbrmatioa to ladm, with which the reader has already had cogmaance. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IM vmCH PHMDEMKIS VOIIKTS BIS E0Q3. 

UR Mend had arrived in London 
on that day only, thoogh Imt for 
ft biief Tint, and having left Bome 
fallow-tnvellera at an hobd to 
which be had convoyed them from 
the West, ho hastened to the 
Chambers in Lftmb Court, which 
were basking in as much eun as 
chose to visit that drcUf but not 
altogether comfortless building. 
Freedom stands in heu of sun- 
shine in Chambers ; and TempUra 
gramble, but take their ease in 
their Inn. Pen's domestic an- 
nounced to him that Warrington 
waa in Chambers too, end, of 
course, Arthur ran up to hi« 
friend's room straightnay, and 
found it, as of old, perfumed 
with the fnpe, and Geoige onoe 
more at work at his newapapera 
and reviews. The pair greeted 
"^"^ each other with the rough cordiality 

which yoang Englishmen use one to another: and which carries a 
gvest deal of warmth and kindness under its rude exterior. Warringtoa 
cmiled and took his pipe out of hia mouth, and said, "Well, young 
one I " Pen advanced end held out his hand, and said. " How are yoa, 
old boy ? " And so tbia greeting passed between two friends who had not 
seen each other for months. Alphonse and Frederic would have nished 
itrta each others arms and shrieked Ce bon cceur ! ce eker Alphonit ! over 
lea^ other's shoulders. Max and Wilhelm would have bestowed hal£ 
'ft dozen hisses, scented with Havannafa, upon each other's musla- 
diiot. "Well, young one!" "How are you, old boy?" is what two Britons 
:aay ; after saving each other's lives, possibly, the day before. To-morrow 
they will leave off shaking hands, and only wag their heads at one 
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another as thej come to breakfast. Each has for the oUier the Tery 
warmest confidoQce aad regard : each \vould share his purse with the 
other.: and hearing him attacked would break out in the loudest and 
most enthusiastic praise of his friend ; but they part with a mere 
Good-bye, they meet with a mere How-d'you-do ; and they don't write 
to each other in the interval. Curious modesty, strange stoical decorum 
of English friendship ! " Yes, we are not demonstrative like those 
confounded foreigners," says Hardman ; who not only shows no friend- 
ship, but never felt any all bis life long. 

"Been in Switzerland?" says Pen. "Yes," says Warrington. 
" Couldn't find a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasborg, 
where I got some caporal." The man's mind is full, yeiy likely, of 
the great sights which he has seen, of the great emotions with which 
the vast works of nature have inspired it. But his enthusiasm is too coy 
to show itself, even to his closest friend, and he veils it with a cloud of 
tobacco. He will speak more fully of confidential evenings, however, 
and write ardently and frankly about that which he is sb^ of saying. 
The thoughts and experience of his travel will come forth in his writings ; 
as the learning, which he never displays in talk, enriches his style with 
pregnant allusion and brilliant illustration, colours his generous elo- 
quence, and pointe his wit. 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places which he has visited in 
his tour. He has seen Switzerland, North Italy, and the Tyrol — he 
has come home by Vienna, and Dresden, and the Rhine. He speaks 
about these places in a shy sulky voice, as if he had rather not mention 
them at all, and as if the sight of them had rendered him very un- 
happy. The outline of the elder man's tour thus gloomily sketched out, 
the young one begins to speak. He has been in the country — veiy 
much bored — canvassing — ^uncommonly slow — ^he is here for a day or 
two, and going on to — ^to the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, to 
some friends — ^that will be uncommonly slow, too. How hard it is to 
make an Englishman acknowledge that he is happy ! 

" And the seat in Parliament, Pen ? Have you made it all right ? " 
asks Warrington. 

" All right, — as soon as Parliament meets and a new writ can be 
issued, Clavering retires, and I step into his shoes," says Pen. 

"And under which king does Bezonian speak or die?" teked 
Warrington. " Do we coine out as Liberal Conservative, or as Qovero- 
ment man, or on our own hook ? " 

" Hem ! There are no politics now ; every man's politics, at least, are 
pretty n\uch the same. I have not got acres enough to make me a 
Protectionist ; nor could I be one, I thiuk, if I had all the land in the 
county. I shall go pretty much with Government, and in advance of 
them upon some social questions which I have been getting up daring 
the vacation ; — don*t grin, you old Cynic, I have been getting up the 
Blue Books, and intend to come out rather strong on the Sanitary and 
Colonisation questions." 
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** We reMire to ouTvelves the libeitf of voCSiig agnint ^vanneflt, 
though wo aro gonondly friendly. W^ are» hofve^rvr, fiarads 9f Ae 
peopll^ ommt tmU, We gWo leotura at the Glavetng IntiMo, ud 
fidmko hands with the intelligent mechanical 'We thank ItoteieiBse 
ought to ho reiy conaiderably enlofged ; at tlio same tino wo flie free 
to accept office some day, when the Hooso has^listoned to alawcnck 
apeeohee from us, and the AdmiiriBtratio& perceivev omr merit** 

** I am not Moses/* said Pen, with, as nsnal, somewhat of mettt- 
choly in his voice. '* I have no laws fima Heenren to hring dcmn to 
the peoplo from- the mountain. I don*t belong to tko mountain at all 
or set up to- be a leader and reformsr of manldnd. Myfathisoot 
strong enough fer that; nor my ^ity, nor n^ hTpocmy, ^ 
enough. I will tell no lies, George, that I promise you ; and do no 
more lihan coincide in those which aiB- neoesamy and pass corrent, and 
can't he got in without recalling* the whole cireulatton; Gwe a mm at 
least tSie* advantage of his soeptical turn, if I findl a good thing' to 
say in the Biouse, I will say it ; a good measure, I will support it; s 
ftiir place, I will take it, and be glad of my luck. But I yfoM no 
more flatter a great man than a mob ; and now you know as much aboot 
ray politics as I do. What call have I tobe^aWhig^? Whiggismis 
not a divine institution. Why not vote with the liberal: ConsffvatiTes. 
They have- done for the nation what the Whigs would never hsfn done 
without them. Who converted both ?— the Radicals a«d die couDtry 
outside. I think the Marning Post is often right, and PwMh is 
often wrong. I don*t profess a call, but take advantage of » (shanee* 
Piarlonw d'autre choee. 
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The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is love^ I suppose. 
Warrington said. •* How have our young- loves prospei?ed T Are we 
going to* change our condition, and give up our chambers f Ars f^ 
going to divorce me, Arthur, and take unto yourself a wife?** 

" I suppose so. She is very good-natured and lively. She smgs, «n« 
she don*t mind smoking. She 11 have a fedr fortune — ^I doa't know how 
much — but my uncle augurs everything from> the Begum's", genewsity, 
and says that she will come down very handsomely. And I thai* 
Blanche is devlish fond of me,** said Arthur, witjt a sigh. 

'* That means that we accept her caresses and her money.** 

"Haven't we said befbre that life was a trawaaetion ? ** Poodenuis 
said. ** I don't pretend to break my heart abbot her. I hare id^ ^*' 
pretty fairly what my feelings are — and — and Iwwe engaged myself to 
her. And since I saw her last, and for the last two months espociall^ 
whilst I hwre been in the country, T thiok she ha» been growiog ^^^^ 
a»d fonder' of me ; and her letters to me, and especially to hesarOt ^^ 
to show it. Mine have been simple enough — no raptures nor vow^i 
you uoderstand — but looking upon the thing as a» affiawB fa^l ^ 
not desirous to hasten or defer the oomploeion."' 

** And Laura ? how is she ? " Warrington asked frankly. 

" Laura, George,*' said Pen, looking his friend h»rd m tiit»fM»— ''■T 
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3S«ata», liatica isth* iMAfc, spd noblant. and deHMftft girl ih^ sim erev 
slions Qfwu." Hia owa Toioe £all aft be spoke : it seemed a» if be 
ODuld bardlj ultor theriraxde : he slxelahfid eut his. hand to hjua comzad«> 
wlio i»6k it and oodded hk head. 

''Have ]FQ» ealji found eut that bow^ joong qb/?*' Warringtoa said 
aftarapwea. 

" Who- has not kamed thiiig^ tea late» George? " eried Avthiur» in 
kifi kaftetiieuft wajv gathering worda and emotioB as he went mi. 
*' Whoee li£e i» not a disappoitttniMit? Who carries hia heart entire to 
ike- gmfe vithout a numtiiation ? I nerer knew ai^bodj who was 
ka|^ q^iite. : or whn has net had to ransom himseU out of tho haada oC 
Fate with the payment of some dearest treasiue. or other. Lucky if we 
«rtt la£t albnft aftecwaida, when wa have paid ou^r fiae» and if the tyrant 
Yieit8> U6 no more. Skipposa I have found out that I have lost the 
gceatesi} prize in the world, now that iiean't be nine — that for years I 
had an aagd: under my tent» and let her go ? — am I th« only ono—- ah. 
dear old hoy, am I the only one ? And do you think my tot ia easier 
to bear beeause I own that I deserve it? She 'a gone from us. God's 
bteBsisg ho wiik h^ ! She might have staid» and I ket her ; it 'a like. 
Undine : isn t it, Gkorge ? " 

'^ Sha was in tbia Foom onee,*' said Greoige. 

Ho saw her there — ^he heard the sweet kw veiee-^^be saw theaweet 
smile and eyee ^nang so kindly — ^the faee ronefi^MMred so londly — 
thought of in what night-wotdiieft — blest and loved alwaya — gone now ! 
A glasa thai had held & aoae^y — & biUe with Helen's handrwviting 
•—were all that were left him of that brief flower of his life. Say it ia a 
dream : say it passes : better the recollection of a dream than an aimlesa 
wakhig from a Uank stupor. 

The two friends sate in silence awhile» ead» occupied with hie own 
thoughts and aware of the other's. Pen brdke it preaently^ by saying 
that he must go and seek for his undo, and report progresa to the old 
gentleman. The Maior had written ut a very bad humour ; the Major 
waa getting dd. *' I shoukL like to see you in Pai^am^o&t, and snugly 
settled with a comfortable house and an hdr to the name be£ore I make 
my bow. Show me Hiese," the Major wrote, ** and then^ let old Arthur 
Pendennis make zoom for the yonnger fellows ; be. hae widked the 
Pall Mall pave long enough." 

'* There is a kindnesaahani the old heathen^" said Warring^tMu " He 
cares for sam^iody besidea himself, at least for some other part of him- 
self beaidee that which ia buttoned into his own coat ; — ^for yea and |!our 
zaee. He wenld like to 9m the progeny of the Pendennises multiplying 
and iacreami^, and hopea that they may inherit, the land. The eld 
pi^riarck Ueasea yon isom the Club window of Bays % and is carried off 
and barifld under the fiags of St. James's Church,, in sight of Piocadjllj,. 
and the eab-stand, and the carriagee. going to the levee. It ia an 
edifying ending.'* 

*' The new bloodlbring into the faniilj»" xanaed Pen,''iaraiiker tainted. 
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If I had chosen, T think my fiither^in-law Anibry would not have been 
tiM progenitor I should hare desired for my laoe ; nor mj graodflGitiier- 
in-law Bnell ; nor our oriental ancestors. Bj the way/ ^ho was Amorf ? 
Amoiy was lieutenant of an Indiaman. Blanche wrote some venes 
ahout him, about the storm, the mountain ware, the seaman's graye, the 
gallant fiither, and that sort of Uung. Amory was drowned commanding 
a countiy ship between Calcutta and Sydney ; Amory and the Begnm 
weren't happy together. She has been unlucky in her selection of 
busbandSi ^e good old lady, for, between ourselves, a more despicable 
cfeatmre than Sir Francis Clavering, of Olayering Park, Baronet, 
neve r " "Never legislated for his countiy," broke in Warrington; 
at which Pen blushed rather. 

" By the way, at Baden," said Warrington, " I found oar friend tlie 
Chevalier Strong in great state, and wearing his orders. He tdd me 
that he had quarrelled with Clavering, of whom he seemed to hare 
almost as bad an opinion as you have, and in fietct, I think, tbou^ I will 
not be certain, confided to me his opinion, that Glavering was an utter 
scoundrel. That fellow Bloundell, who taught you card-playing at 
Oxbridge, was with Strong ; and time, I think, has brought cfot bis 
valuable qualities, and rendered him a more accomplished rascal tfaaa 
be was during your undergraduateship. But the king of the place wis 
ihe famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying all before him, giring 
f(§tes to the whole society, and breaking the bank, it was said/* 

" My uncle knows something about that fellow — Clavering know* 
something about him. There 's something loucJie regarding him. But 
come ! I must go to Bury Street, like a dutiful nephew." And, taking 
bis hat, Pen prepared to go. 

" I will walk, too," said Warrington. And they descended the staiii^ 
stopping, however, at Pen's chambers, which, as the reader has been 
informed, were now on the lower story. 

Here Pen began sprinkling himself with Eau-de-Cologne, and care- 
fully scenting bis hair and whiskers with that odoriferous water. 

" What is the matter ? You \e not been smoking. Is it my pip^ 
that has poisoned you ? " growled Warrington. 

•* I am going to call upon some women," said Pen. " I *m — ^I *^ 
going to dine with 'em. They are passing through town, and are at an 
hotel in Jermyn Street" 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at the young fellow dandi- 
fying himself up to a pitch of completeness ; and appearing at length in 
a gorgeous sllir^front and neckcloth, fresh gloves, and glistening boots. 
George had a pair of thick high-lows, and his old shirt was torn about 
the breast, and ragged at the collar, where his blue beard had worn it 

" Well, young un," said he, simply, " I like you to be a buck, some- 
how. When I walk about with you, it is as if I had a rose in my 
button-hole. And you are still affable. I don't think there is any yodng 
fellow in the Temple turns out like you ; and I don't believe you were 
ever ashamed of walking with me yet" 
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' *' Don't laugh at me, Oeolrge/' said Pqh. > J 11 

** I say, Fen," continued the other, sadlj^ " if jou imte^^if- j^ 
yneite to Laura, I wish you would say 'God bless her' &om me.' 

Pen blushed ; and then looked at Warrington; and then — and theh 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughing. 

" I 'm going to dine with her," he said. '* I brought her and LAdj 
Eockminster up from the country to-day — made two days c^ it-~sle^ 
last night at Bath — I say, George, come and dine, too. I may ask aay 
on6 I please, and the old lady is constantly talking about you." 

<3reorge refused. George had an article to write. George hesitated; 
and oh, strange to say! at last he agreed to go. It was agreed that 
they should go and call upon the ladies ; and they mardied away in higjh 
B^irits to the hotel in Jermyn Street. Once more the dear ikce ehone 
upon him ; once more the sweet voice spoke to him, and the tender 
band pressed a welcome. 

There still wanted half-an-hour to dinner. " Yon will go and sea 
your imcle now, Mr. Pendennis," old Lady Bockminster said. " Yon 
will jaot bring him to dinner — ^no — ^his old stories are intoleraUe; and 
I want to talk to Mr. Warrington ; I daresay he will amuse us. I think 
we have heard all your stories. We haye been together for two whole 
days, and I think we are getting tired of each other." 

So obeying her ladyship's orders, Arthur went down stairs and walked 
to his uncle's lodgings. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

FIAT JUBTITIA. 

Hfi i iu ^ vma attnei ^Wt Aitiur 
returned, and I^adj Bockniatfa 
begSB ta mid Mm fi>r aimTWg bte. 
fiat liMMt, Iwkii^ at bar (Mkb, 
saw that hi» bam mm so pda nd 
aeawi, that ^e intaaxTX^ad hir irn- 
puioua patraiMH; atiil a^M^ *>'' 
t«ndar slum, what had ^effeoeif 
Wta Artbor iU ? 

Arthur drank a. lu!g« bU9«c •■ 

sherry "I have heard the Dwst 

extraordinary news; I will tell yw 

afterwards," he said, lookiDg at f^ 

servanta. Ho waa very nervous ana 

agitated during the dinner. " !*"• ' 

tramp and beat ao with joar f««t 

under the table," Lady Bockminster said. " You have trodden on Fi«fc 

and upset his saucer. You see Mr. Warrington keeps hia boots quiet-" 

At the dessert — it seemed as if the unlucky dinner would never be 

over — Lady Rockminster said, "This dinner has been exceediog'y 

stupid. I suppose something has happened, and that you want to speak 

to Laura. I will go and have my nap. I am not sure that I shw 

have any tea — no. Good night, Mr. Warrington. You must coi"^ 

again, and when there is no business to talk about." And the old 

lady, tossing up her head, walked away from the room with great dign^'T' 

George and the others had risen with her, and Warrington was about 

to go away, and was saying " Good night " l« Laura, who, of course, f** 

looking much alarmed about her cousin, when Arthur said, " Pray, stay, 

George. You should hear my news too, and give me your counsel in 

this cose. I hardly know how to act in it." 

ri "It 'a something about Blanche, Arthur," said Laura, her heart 
beating, and her cheek blushing, as she thought it had never blushed u) 
her life. 

" Yes — and the moat extraordinary atory," said Pen. " When I loS 
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yoa to go to mj uncieV lodgings, I foand bis serrant, Morgan, who has 
been with him. so long, at the door, and he said that he and hia master 
had parted that morning ; that my micle had quitted the house, and had 
gone to an hotel — this hotel. I asked for him when I earns; in ; hut he 
was* gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that he had something of a 
most important nature to< communicate to me, and begged me to st^ 
into- the house; hie house it is now. It appears the seoundrel has. sabred 
a great deal of money whilst in my uncle's* service, and is* now a capi- 
taliet and a millionnaire, for what I know. Weii', I went into the house, 
and what do you think he told me ? This must be a secret between us 
bH — at least if we can keep it, now that it is in. possession of that 
villain. Blanche's father is* not dead. He has come to life again. The 
marriage between Clavering and the Begum is no marriage." 

^"And Blanche, I suppose; is her grand^hers' heir,." said 
Warrington. 

"Perhaps: but the child of what a father! Amoryis an escaped 
oenvict — Clavering knows it ; my uncle knowe* it — and it was with thie 
piece of information held over Clavering in tetrorem thai the ¥netehed 
old man got him- to- give up his borough to me." 

" Blanche doesn't know it," said Laura, ** nor poor Lady CTavering." 

"No," said Pen ; " !Kanche does not even know the history of her 
ftither. She knew that he and her mother had separated, and had 
heard as a child, from Bonner, her nursO) that Mr. Amory was drowned 
in New South Wales. He was t^ere as a conviet, not as* a ship*s. 
captaiuj as the poor giri thought. Lady Clavering has told me that 
^ey were not happy; and that her husband was a bad eharacter. She 
would tell me all, she said, some day : and I remember her saying to 
me; with tears in her eyes, that it was hard for a woman to- be forced to 
own that she was glad to hear her husband ^rais dead : and that twice 
in her life she should have chosen so badly. What is to be dime now ? 
The man can't show and claim his wife : deadi: is probably over him if 
ke discovers himself: return to transportation certainly. But the rascal 
has held die threat of discovery over Clavering for some time past, and 
has extorted money ti'om him time after time. 

'^It vs our friend Cblond Altamont; of eonrse," said Warriag]l(m : 
**I see- all new." 

" If the rascal comes back," continued Arthur, " Morgan^ who knows 
his aeeret, will use it over him*— and having it in his possession, 

proposes to- extort money from us all. The d d rascal supposed I 

was cognisant of it," said Pen, white with anger; " aadted me if I would 
give him an annuity to keep it qfuiet ; threatened me, me, aa ^ I was 
trafficking with this wretched old Begum's misfortune ; and would extort 
a seat in Parliament out of that miserable Clavering. Good heavens ! 
was my uncle mad, to tamper in such a conspiracy? Fancy owr mother's 
son, Laura^ trading on such a treason ! " 

" I can't fancy it, dear Arthur," said Laura ; seizing Arthur's httwi, 
mA. kissing it. 



*^ No f '^ bf^ke out Wafrington's de«p vcfice.^hh a trem^ i he bibt- 
rey^ ibe two generous and loving young people with a pang of i»li»- 
seribabYe love and pain. " No. Oar boj can't meddle with audb a 
wretched intrigae a« that Arihar Pendennis caa*t many a eonvkfa 
daughter ; and sit in Parliament as member for the hulks. Toa mast 
waeh your hands of the whole affiur, Pen. You must break off. Yon 
mnst give no explanations of why and wherrfore, bat state that &milf 
reasons render a match impossible. It is better that those po(»: women 
shonid fancy yon false to your word than that they should know the 
truth. Besides, yon can get from that dog Clavering — I can fetch that 
for you easily enough — an acknowledgment that the reasons which yoa 
have given to him as the head of the family are amply sufficient for 
breaking off the union. Don't you think with me» Xiaura?*' He 
scajicely dared to look her in the face as he spoke. Any lingering hepe 
tliat he might have — any feeble hold that he might feel upon the last 
spar of his wrecked fortune, he knew he was casting away ; and he let 
the wave of his calamity close over him. Pen had started up whilst iie 
was speaking, looking eagerly at him. He turned his head away. Ho 
saw Laura rise up also and go to Pen, and once more take his hand and 
kiss it. " She thinks so too-^God bless her I " said George. 

'* Her &ther*8 shame is not Blanche's fault, dear Arthur, is it ? '* Lama 
said, very pale, and speaking very quickly. " Suppose you had been 
married, would yon desert her because she had done no wrong ? Are 
you not pledged to her ? Would you leave her because she is in mis- 
fortune? And if she is unhappy, wouldn't you console her? Oar 
mother 1?ould, had she been here." And, as she spoke, the kind giri 
folded her arms round him, and buried her face upon his heart 

" Our mother is an angel with God," Pen sobbed out. •• And yon 
are the dearest and best of women — the dearest, the dearest and the best. 
Teach me my duty. Pray for me that I may do it — ^pure heart. God 
bless you — God bless you, my sister." 

**Amen," groaned out Warrington, with his head in his hands. 
"She is right," he murmured to himself. " She can't do any wcoag, I 
think — that girl." Indeed, she looked and smiled like an angel. Mu^y 
a day after he saw that smile — ^saw her radiant face as she looked up^^ 
Pen«--saw her putting back her curls, blushing and smiling, and t^^ 
looking fondly towards him. 

. She leaned for a moment her little fair hand on the table, playiog 
en it. " And now, and now," she said, looking at the two gentlemen^-*- 

" And what now ? '• asked George. 

'* And now we will have some tea," said Miss Laura, with her smiia* 

But before this unromantic conclusion to a rather sentimental soea^ 
could be suffered to take place, a servant brought word that Major Poa* 
dennis had returned to the hotel, and was waiting to see his nephBW* 
Upon this announcement, Laura, not without some alarm, and && 
appealing look to Pen, which said '* Behave yourself well — ^hold to &^ 



right, and do your duty— -be gentle^ but firm with your uiiol0"-^LaQra, 
we say, with these warnings written in her lace, took leave of the two 
geotlemeii, and retreated to her dormitoiy. Warriogton, who was not 
g^enendly fond of tea» yet grudged that expected cup very much. . Why 
oould not old Pendennis have come in an hour later ? Well, an hour 
aootter or later, what matter? . The hour strikes at last. The inevitable 
moment comes to say Farewell. The hand is shaken, the door dosed, 
and the fnend gone ; and, the brief joy over, you are alone. *' In which 
of those many windows of the hotel does her light beam ? " pethaps be 
asks himself as he passes down the street. He strides awi^ to the 
smoking-room of a neighbouring Club, and there applies himself to hid 
usual solace of a cigar. Men are brawling and talking loud about poli^ 
ties, opera-girls, horse-racing, the atrocious tyranny of the committee ;•— 
bearing this sacred secret about him, he enters into this brawl. Talk 
away, each louder than the other. Rattle and crack jokes. Laugh and 
tell your vnld stories. It is stmnge to take one's place and part in 
the midst of the smoke and din, and think eveiy man here has his secret 
ego most likely, which is sitting lonely and apart, away in the private 
chamber, from the loud game in which the rest of us is joining ! 

Arthur, as he traversed the passages of the hotel, felt his anger rousing 
up vTithin him. He was indignant to think that yonder old gentleman 
whom he was about to meet, should have made him such a tool and 
poppet, and so compromised his honour and good name. The old 
fellow's hand was very cold and shaky when Arthur took it. He was 
coughing ; he was grumbling over the fire ; Frosch could not bring his 

dressing-gown or arrange his papers as that d d confounded impudent 

scoundrel of a Morgan. The old gentleman bemoaned himself, and 
cursed Morgan's ingratitude with peevish pathos. 

" The confounded impudent scoundrel ! He was drunk last night, 
and challenged me to fight him, Pen ; and, begad, at one time I was So 
excited that I thought I should have driven a knife into him ; and the 
infernal rascal has made ten thousand pound, I believe — and deserves 
to be hanged, and will be ; but, curse him, I wish he could have lasted 
out my time. He knew all my ways, and, dammy, when I rang tbe 
bell, die confounded thief brought the thing I wanted — ^uot like that 
stupid German lout. And what sort of time have you had in the country^? 
Been a good deal with Lady Rockminster ? You can't do bett^, SJaie 
is one of the old school — vimlle Scole, bonne ecole, hey ? Dammy, >they 
don't make gentlemen and ladies now ; and in fifty years you '11 hardly 
know one man from another. But they 11 last my time. I ain^t long 
for this business : I am getting very old. Pen, my boy ; and, gad, I was 
thinking to-day, as I was packing up my little library, there 's a bible 
amongst the books that belonged to my poor mother ; I would like you 
to keep that. Pen. I was thinking, sir, that you would most likely open 
the box when it was your property, and the old fellow was laid undisr 
the sod, sir," and the Major coughed and wagged his old head over 
the fire. 
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His age— his kindiMfls, disarmed Pen's anger .somewhat, and made 
Arthur feel no little compunction for the deed which he was about to do. 
He knew that the aonouncement which he was about to make would 
destroy the darling hope of the old gentleman's life» and create in his 
breast a woiul anger and commotion. 

"Hey — hey— I 'm off, sir," nodded the Elder.; " but 1 'd law to 
read a speech olf youis in the Times before I go — ' Mr. Peudenuis said, 
Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking' — ^h^, air? hey, Artbar? 
Begad, yon look dev'lish well and healthy, sir. I always scud my brother 
Jack would bring the family right. You must go down iuto the west, 
and buy the old ec(tate, sir. Nee tentd penna, hey? Well rise again, 
sir — rise agam ou the '^ing — and, begad, I shouldn't be surprised that 
you will be a Baronet before you die." 

His words smote Pen. " And it is J," he thought, '' that am going 
to fling down the poor old fellow s air-castle. Well, it must be. Here 
goes. — I — I went into your lodgings at Bury Street, though I did not 
find you," Fen slowly began — *'and I talked with Morgan, uncle." 

'* Indeed ! '* The old gentleman's cheek began to flush inyoluntarily, 
and be muttered, '* The cat 's oat of the bng now, begad ! " 

** He told me a story, sir, which gave me the deepest surprise and 
pain," said Pen. 

The Major tried to look unconcerned. " What — that^atory about — 
about — ^WhatdoyoucaU'em, hey •? " 

'' About Miss Amory's father — about Lady Glavering's flbnst hushaiidi 
and who he is, aud what." 

" Hem — ^a devilish awkward afi&dr ! " said the old man, rubbing his 
nose. " I — I 've been aware of that — ^eh — confounded circumstanoe for 
some time." 

" I wish I had known it sooner, or not at aU," said Arthur, gloomily* 

" He is all safe," thought the Senior, gieatly relieved. ** Gad ! I 
should have liked to keep it from yon altogether — and from those tvo 
poor women, who are as innocent as unborn babes in the transaction." 

" You are right. There is no reason why the two women should hear 
it ; and I shall never tell them — though that villain, Morgan, perh^ 
may," Arthur said, gloomily. "He seems disposed to trade upon his 
-secret, and has already proposed terms of ransom to me. I wish I bad 
known of the matter earlier, sir. It is not a veiy pleasant thought to 
me that I am engaged to a convict's daughter." 

" The very reason why I kept it from you — ^my dear b<^- But Mi* 
Amory is not a convict's daughter, don^ you see ? Miss Amory \s the 
daughter of Lady Glavering, with flfty or sixty thousand pounds for a 
fortune: and her father-in-law, a Baronet and country gentleman, of 
high reputation, approves of the match, and gives up his seat in Pai^ 
ment to his son-in-law. What jcaa be more «ia^le ? " 

" Is it true, sir ? " 

'* Begad, yes, it is true, of course it 's true. Amory 's dead. I teU 
you he is dead. The first sign of life he shows, he is dead. HecsD't 
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sqppear. We iianre idm at « dead-lock, tifad Hhe feUow in the -^bir— tbe 
Gxiiic, hey ?-^devili!Bh aasuBoig |»laj, that Orkio. MoBBtroos witty xoaa 
Bheiidan ; axrd so inns fais son. By Gad, air, iviiea I wob at the Cape* 
I Mmember— " 



The old gentfeman's gamility, nnd mA. to oondnot Artlmr to i^ 
Gape, |>6rhaps urose imm a deeire to a.Toid the aulgect which was 
nearest his nephew's heart ; hut Arthur broke out, interruptiiig him — 
" if yon had told me this tale sooner, I behe^re you would have spared 
me and youiself a great deal of pain and diaappointment ; and I 
fifaiould iK)t have found myself tied to an -engagement from which I can't, 
in honour, recede." 

** No begad, ive Ve fixed you — and a man who % £xed to a seat in 
Parliament, and a pretty girl, with a eonple t)f thousand «-year, ie &Led 
to no bad thing, let me tell you," said the old man. 

''Great Heavens, sir!" said Arthur; ''are you blind? Oan*t 
you see ? " 

" See what, young gentleman ? " asked the other. 

" See, that xatber than trade upon this secret of Amory*s," Arthur 
coed out, " I would go and join my father-in-law at the hulks ! See, 
that rather than take a seat in Parliament as a bribe from Clayering 
for 'silence, I would take the spoons off the table ! See, that you have 
given me a felon's dax^ter for a wife; doomed me to poverty and 
shame ; cursed my career when it might have been — when it might have 
been so different but for you ! Don't you see that we have been playing 
a guilty game, and have been over-reached ; — that in offering to marry 
this poor girl, for the sake of her money, and the advancement she would 
ixring, I was degrading myself, and prostitating my honour ? *' 

"What in Heaven's name do you mean, £ir ? " cried the old man. 

" I mean to say that there is a measure of baseness which I cant 
pass," Arthur eaid. '** I have no other words for it, and am sorry 
if they hurt you. I have felt, for months past, that my conduct in thk 
affair has been wicked, sordid, and worldly. I am rightly punished by 
the event, and having sold myself for money and a seat in Parliament, 
by losing both." 

" How do you mean that you lose either ? " shrieked the old gentle- 
man. " Who the devil 's to take your fortune or your seat away from 
you ? By G — , Glavering shall give 'em to you. You shall have every 
shilling of eighty thousand pounds." 

" I '11 keep my promise to Miss Amory, sir," said Arthur. 

" And, begad, her parents shall keep Uieir's to you." 

"Not so, please God," Arthur answered. "I have sinned, but. 
Heaven help me, I will sin no more. I will let Glavering off from 
that bargain which was made without my knowledge. I will take no 
money with Blanche but that which was originally settled upon her; 
and I will try to make her happy. You have done it. You have 
brought this on me, sir. But you knew no better : and I forgive " 

" Arthur — ^in God's name— in your father's, who, by Heavens, was 
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the proudest man alive, and had the honour of the family always at 
heart — in mine — ^for the sake of a poor broken down old fellow, who 
has always been devlish fond of you— don*t fling this chance away— 
I pray yon, I beg yon, I implore yoo, my dear, dear boy, don*t fling this 
chanee away. It *s the making of you. Tour 're sore to get on. Yoa 11 
be a Baronet ; it's three thousand a year : danmiy, on my knees, there, 
I beg of you, don't do this.** 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seizing one 
of Arthur's hands, looked up piteously at him. It was crael to remark 
the shaking hands, the wrinkled and quivering £ace, the old eyes 
weeping and winking, the broken voice. " Ah, sir," said Arthur, with a 
groan. " You have brought pain enough on me, spare me this. You 
have wished me to marry Blanche. I marry her. For God's sake, sir, 
rise, I can't bear it." 

"You — you mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, 
and be one yourself?" said the old gentleman, rising up and coughisg 
violently. 

" I look at her as a person to whom a great calamity has befallen, and 
to whom I am promised. She cannot help the misfortune ; and as she 
had my word when she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw it now she 
is poor. I will not take Glavering's seat, unless afterwards it should be 
given of his free will. I will not have a shilling more than her original 
fortune." 

** Have the kindness to ring the bell," said the old gentleman. ''^ 
have done my best, and said my say ; and I 'm a devlish old fellow. 
And — ^and — it don't matter. And — and Shakspeare was right — «d^ 
Cardinal Wolsey — ^begad — * and had I but served my God as I 've serred 
you* — ^yes, on my knees, by Jove> to my own nephew — ^I mightn't have 
been Good night, sir, you needn't trouble yourself to call again." 

Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to him ; it was quite 
passive and clammy. He looked very much oldened ; and it seemed as 
if the contest and defeat bad quite broken him. 

On the next day he kept his bed, and refused to see his nephew. 



CHAPTER XXXI TI. 

IN WHICB XBB DECS3 BEGIH TO CLEAR. 

HEN, arrayed in hia dress- 
ing-gowD, Pen, woll^ up, 
aocording to eustom, to War- 
rington's chambers next 
morning, to inform his friend 
of lie issue of the last night's 
interview with his uncle ; and 
to ask, as usual, for George's 
advice and opinion, Mrs. 
Flanagan, the lanndress, ^Ta8 
I theonlj person whom Arthur 

found in the dear old cham 
bera. Geoi^e had taken a 
carpet-bag, and was gone. 
His addr^is was to his bro- 
ther's house, in Suffolk. 
Packages addressed to the 
newspaper and review for 
which he wrote lay im the table, awaiting delivery. 

" I found him at the table, when I came, the dear gentleman ! " 
Mrs. Maoagan said, "writing at bis papers, and one of the candles 
was burned out ; and hard aa hie bed is, he wasn't in it all night, sir." 

Indeed, having sat at the Club until the brawl there became intolerable 
to him, George had waUied home, and bad passed the night finlBhing 
some work on which he was employed, and to the completion of which 
he bent himself with all his might. The labour was done, and the 
n^ht was worn away somehow, and the tardy November dawn came and 
looked in on the youi^ man as be sate over his desk. In the next 
day's paper, or quarter's review, many of us very likely admired the work 
of his genius, thevaiietyof his illustration, the fierce vigour of his satire, 
the depth of his reason. There was no hint in his writii^ of the other 
thoughts which occupied him, and always accompanied him in bis work 
— a tone more mebmcholy Uian was cnstomaiy, a satire more bitter 
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and impatient than that which he afterwards showed, may have mariied 
the writings of this period of his life to the yeiy few persons who knew 
his style or his name. We have said hefore, could we know the man's 
feelings as well as the aathor*s thoughts — how interesting most books 
would be ! — ^more interesting than merry. I suppose harlequin's face 
behind his mask is always grave, if not melancholy — certainly each man 
who lives by the pen, and happens to read this, must remember, if he 
will, his own experiences, and recal many solemn hours of solitade and 
labour. What a constant care sate at the side of the desk and accom- 
panied him ! Fever or sickness were lying possibly in the next room : 
a sick child might be there, with a wife watching over it terrified and in 
prayer : or grief might be bearing him down, and the cruel mist before 
the eyes rendering the paper scarce visible as he wrote on it, and the 
inexorable necessity drove on the pen. What man among ns has not 
had nights and hours like these ? But to the manly heart — severe as 
these pangs are, they are endurable : long as the night seems the dawn 
comes at last, and the woimds heal, and the fever abates, and rest comes, 
and you can afford to look back on the past misery with feelings that are 
anything but bitter. 

Two or three books for reference, fragments of torn up manuscript, 
drawers open, pens and inkstand, lines half visible on the blotting paper, 
a bit of sealing wax twisted and bitten and broken into sundry pieces — 
such relics as these were about the table, and Fen flung himself down 
in George's empty chair — noting things according to his wont, or in 
spite of himself. There was a gap in the book-case (next to the old 
College Plato, with the Boniface Arms), where Helen's Bible used to 
be. He has taken that with him, thought Pen. He knew why his 
friend was gone. Dear, dear old Geoi^e ! 

Pen rubbed his hand over his eyes. O, how much wiser, how much 
better, bow much nobler be is than I, he thought. Where was such a 
friend, or such a brave heart ? Where shall I ever hear such a frank 
voice, and kind laughter? Where shall I ever see such a true gentle- 
man ? No wonder she loved him. God bless him. What was I com- 
pared to him? What could she do else but love him? To the end of 
our days we will be her brothers, as &te wills that we can be no more. 
We 11 be her knights, and wait on her : and when we *re old, we '11 say 
how we loved her. Dear, dear old Geoi^e ! 

When Pen descended to his own chambers, his eye fell on the letter- 
box of his outer door, which he had previously overlooked, and there was 
a little note to A. P., Esq., in George's well-known handwriting, George 
had put into Pen's box probably as he was going away. 

" D^ Pen, — I shall be half way home when you breakfast, and intend 
to stay over Christmas, in Norf \ or elsewhere. 

** I bare my own opinion of the issue of matters about which we talked 

in J St. yesterday; and think my presence de trap. 

" Vale. G. W." 

*' Give my very best regards and adieux to your cousin;" 
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And so George was gone, and Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, ruldS 
iver his empty chambers. 



Pen of course had to go and see his uncle on the day alter their 
coUoquy, and not being admitted, he naturally went to Lady Rock- 
minster's apartments, where the old lady instantly asked for Bluebeard, 
and iusial^d that he should come to dinner. 

" Bluebeard is gone," Pen said, and he took out poor George's scrap 
of paper, and handed it to Laura, who looked at it — did not look atf 
Fen in return, but passed the paper back to him, and walked anay 
Pes rushed into an eloquent eulogium upon his dear old George to 
Lady Rockmiaster, who was astonished at his enthusiasm. She had 
DOver heard him so warm in praise of anybody; and told him with her 
usual frankn^s, that she didn't think it had been in his nature to care 
so much about any other person. 

As Mr. Pendenuis was passing in Waterloo Place, in one of his many 
walks to the hotel where Laura lived, and whither duty to his uncle 
carried Arthur every day, Arthur saw issuing from Messrs. Gimcract's 
celebrated shop an old friend, who was followed to his Brougham by an 
obsequious shopman bearing parcels. The gentleman was in the 
deepest mourning : the Brougham, the driver, and the horse, were in 
mourning. Grief in easy clrcnmstaDces, and supported by the comfort- 
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ablest Bpriiigs and cushions, was typified in the e^nipage and the little 
gentleman, its proprietor. 

*• What, Foker ! Hail, Foker ! " cried out Pen — the reader, no doubt, 
has likewise recognised Arthur*8 old schoolfellow — and he held out his 
hand to the heir of the late lamented John Heniy Foker, Esq., the master 
of Logwood and other hoaaee, the principal partner in the great breweir 
of Foker ft Co. : the greater portum of Foker's Entire. 

A little hand, covered with a g^ove of the deepest ^bony, and set off 
by three inches of a snowy wristband, was put forth to meet Arthurs 
salutation. The other little hand held a little morocco case, containiog, 
no doubt, something precious, of which Mr. Foker had just become pro- 
prietor in Messrs. Gimeraok's shop. Pen's keen eyes and satiric turn 
showed him at once upon what emnd Mr. Foker had been employed ; 
and he thought of the heir in Horaoe pouring forth the gathered ivine 
of his father's vats; and that humaoi aafcore is prettv much the same in 
Regent Street as in the Via Sacra. 

" Le Roi est mort. Vive le Red ! " said Arthur. 

** Ah ! *' said the other. ** Yes. Thank you — verv much obliged. 
How do you do, Pen ? — very busy— <good-bye ! " and he jumped into the 
black Brougham, and sate like a little black Care behind the black 
coachman. He had blushed cm aeeing Pen, and shown other signs of 
guilt and pertinAMCtaon, wihicii Pen attributed to the novelty of his 
situation ; and on whidbi he began to speculate in hk usnal sardonic 
manner. 

" Yes : so wags the world," thought Pen. " The stone closes over 
Harry the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. The old 
ministers at the brewery come and kneel before him with their books ; 
the draymen, his subjects, fling up their red caps, and shout for him. 
What a grave deference and sympathy the btmkers and the lawyers 
show ! There was too great a stake at issue between those two that 
they should ever love each other very cordially. As long as one man 
keeps another out of twenty thousand a-year, the ^'ounger must be 
always hankering after the orown, and the wish must be the faliher to 
the thought of possession. Thank Heaven, there was no thought of 
money between me and our dear mother, Laura.'' 

" There never could have been. You would hare spumed it I " cried 
Laura. '^ Why make yours^f more selfish than you are, Pen ; and 
allow your mind to own for an instant that it would hav« entertained 
such — such dreadful meanness ? You make me blush for you, Arthur : 
you make me — " her eyes finished this sentence, and she passed her 
handkerchief across them. 

" There are some truths which women will never acknowledge," Pen 
said, " and from which your modesty always turns away. I do not say 
that I ever knew the feeling, only that I am glad I had not the t^npta- 
tion. Is there saaj harm in that confession of weakness ? '' 

'* We are all taught to ask to be delivered from entil, Arthur," said 
Laura, in a low voice. ^ I am glad if you were j«pai*ed from tiiat great 
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crime ; and ouly >onj to think that you could by any possibility have 
been led into it. But you never could ; and you don't think you could. 
Your acts are generous and kind : you disdain mean actions. You take 
Blanche without money, and without a bribe. Yes, thanks be to 
Heaven, dear brother. You could not have sold yourself away ; X knew 
you could not when it came to the day, and you did not Praise be — 
be where praise is due. Why does this horrid scepticism pursue you, 
my Arthm: ? ^VlIy doubt and sneer at your own heart — at every one's ? 
Oh, if you knew the pain you give me — how I lie awake and think of 
those hard sentences, dear brother, and wish them unspoken, unthought ! " 
** Do I cause you many thoughts and many tears, Laura ? " asked 
Arthur. The fullness of innocent love beamed from her in reply. A 
smile heavenly pure, a glance of unutterable tenderness, sympathy, 
pity, shone in hei* face— all which indications of love and purity Arthur 
beheld and worshipped in her, as you would watch them in a child, as 
one fancies one might regard them in an angel. 

"I — I don't know what I have done," he said, simply, "to have 
merited such regard from two such women. It is like undeserved 
praise, Laura — or too much good fortune, which frightens one — or a 
great post, when a man feels that he is not fit for it Ah, sister, how 
weak and wicked we are; how spotless, and full of love and truth, Heaven 
made you! I think for some of you there has been no fall," he said, 
looking at the charming girl with an almost paternal glance of admira- 
tion. " You cairt help having sweet thoughts, and doing good actions. 
Dear creature ! tliey are the flowers which you bear.'* 

"And what else, sir?" asked Laura. "I see a sneer coming over 
your face. Wliat is it? Why does it come to drive all the good 
thoughts awav ? " 

" A sneer ; in there ? I was thinking, my dear, that nature in making 
you so good and loving did very well : but — " 

" But what ? What is that wicked but ? and why are you always 
calUng it up ? " 

"But will come in spite of us. But is reflection. But is the 
sceptic's familiar, with whom he has made a compact ; and if he forgets 
it, and indulges in happy day-dreams, or building of air-castles, or 
listens to sweet music let us say, or to the bells ringing to church. But 
taps at the door, and says. Master, I am here. You are my master ; but 
I am yours, (to where you will you can't travel without me. I will 
whisper to you when you are on^your knees at church. I will be at 
your marriage pillow. I will sit down at your table with your children, 
I will be behind vour death-bed curtain. That is what But is," 
Pen said. 
" Pen, you frighten me," cried Laura. 

" Do you know what But came and said to me just now, when I was 
looking at you ? But said, if that girl had reason as well as love, she 
would love you no more. If she knew you. as you are — the sullied, 
selfish being which ffou know — she must part from you, and could give 
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joa no loTO and no sympathy. Didn*t I say,^ he added fondly, " that 
some of you seem exempt from the £&11? Love yoa know; but the 
knowledge of eril is kept from yoa." 

"What is this yoa young folks are talking about?" asked Lady 
Rockminster, who at this moment made her appearance in the room, 
having performed, in the mystic retirement of her own apartments, and 
under the hands of her attendant, those elaborate toilette-iites without 
which the worthy old lady never presented herself to public view. 
" Mr. Feudennis, you are always coming here." 

*' It is very pleasant to be here," Arthur said; " and we were talking, 
when you came in, about my friend Foker, whom I met just now ; and 
who, as your ladyship knows, has succeeded to his father's kingdom." 

" He has a very fine property, he has fifteen thousand a-year. He is 
my cousin. He is a very worthy young man. He must come and see 
me," said Lady Bockminster, with a look at Laura. 

*' He has been engaged for many years past to his cousin, Liadj — ** 

" Lady Ann is a foolish little chit," Lady Bockminster said, with much 
dignity ; ** and I have no patience with her. She has outraged every 
feeling of society. She has broken her £Bither*s heart, and thrown away 
fifteen thousand a-year." 

" Thrown away ? What has happened ? " asked Pen. 

" It will be the talk of the town in a day or two ; and there is no need 
why I should keep the secret any longer," said Lady Bockminster, who 
had written and received a dozen letters on the subject. " I had a 
letter yesterday from my daughter, who was staying at Drummington 
until all the world was obliged to go away on account of the fHghtfol 
catastrophe which happened there. When Mr. Foker came home from 
Nice, and after the funeral, Lady Ann. went down on her knees to her 
father, said that she never could marry her cousin, that she had con- 
tracted another attachment, and that she must die rather than fulfil her 
contract. Poor Lord Bosherville, who is dreadfully embarrassed, showed 
his daughter what the state of his afiiEdrs was, and that it was necessaiy 
that the arrangements should take place ; and in fine, we all supposed 
that she had listened to reason, and intended to comply with the desires 
of her &mily. But what has happened — last Thursday she went out 
after breakfast with her maid, and was married in the very church in 
Drummington Park to Mr. Hobson, her father's own chaplain and her 
brother's tutor; a red-haired widower with two children. Poor dear 
Bosherville is in a dreadful way : he wishes Henry Foker should many 
Alice or Barbara ; but Alice is marked with the small-pox, and Barbara 
is ten years older than he is. And, of course, now the young man is his 
own master, he will think of choosing for himself. The blow on Lady 
Agnes is very cruel. She is inconsolable. She has the house in Grosve- 
nor Street for her life, and her settlement, which was very handsome. 
Have you not met her? Yes, she dined one day at Lady Clavering's — 
the first day I saw you, and a very disagreeable young man I thought 
you were. But I have formed you. We have formed him, haven't we, 
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Laura? Where is Bluebeard? let him come. That horrid Grindlej, 
the dentist, ^vill keep me in town another week." 

To the latter part of her ladyship's speech Arthur gave no ear. He 
was thinking for whom could Foker be purchasing those trinkets which 
he was carrying away from the jeweller's ? Why did Harry seem anxious 
to avoid him ? Could he be still faithfol to the attachment which had 
agitated him so much, and sent him abroad eighteen months back? 
Psha ! The bracelets and presents were for some of Harry's old friends 
of the Opera or the French theatre. Eumours from Naples and Paris, 
rumours such as are borne to Club smoking rooms, had announced that 
the young man had found distractions ; or, precluded from his virtuous 
attachment, the poor fellow had flung himself back upon his old com- 
panions and amusements — not the only man or woman whom society 
forces into evil, or debars from good; not the only victim of the world's 
selfish and wicked laws. 

As a good thing when it is to be done cannot be done too quickly, 
Laura was anxious that Pen's marriage intentions should be put into 
execution as speedily as possible, and pressed on his arrangements with 
rather a feverish anxiety. Why could she not wait ? Pen could afford 
to do so with perfect equanimity, but Laura would hear of no delay. 
She wrote to Pen: she implored Pen: she used every means to urge 
expedition. It seemed as if she could have no rest until Arthur s 
happiness was complete. 

She offered herself to dearest Blanche to come and stay at Tunbridge 
with her, when Lady Hockminster should go on her intended visit to 
the reigning house of Eockminster; and although the old dowager 
scolded^ and ordered, and commanded, Laura was deaf and disobedient : 
she must go to Tunbridge, she would go to Tunbridge : she who ordi- 
narily had no ,will of her own, and complied smilingly with anybody's 
whim and caprices, showed the most selfish and obstinate determination 
in this instance. The dowager lady must nurse herself in her rheuma- 
tism, she must read herself to sleep ; if she would not hear her maid, 
whose voice croaked, and who made sad work of the sentimental pas- 
sages in the novels — Laura must go, and be with her new sister. In 
another week, she proposed, with many loves and regards to dear Lady 
Clavering to pass some time with dearest Blanche. 

Dearest Blanche wrote instantly in reply to dearest Laura's No. 1, to 
say with what extreme delight she should welcome her sister: how 
charming it would be to practise their old duets together, to wander 
o'er the grassy sward, and amidst the yello^ving woods of Penshurst 
and Southborough ! Blanche counted the hours tiU she should embrace 
her dearest friend. 

Laura, No. $2, expressed her delight at dearest Blanche's affectionate 
reply. She hoped that their friendship would never diminish ; that the 
confidence between them would grow in aiter years ; that they should 
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have no secrets from each other ; that the aim of the life of each would 
he to make one person happj. 

Blanche, No. d, followecl in two days. "How provoking! Their 
house was very small, the two spare bed-rooms were occupied by that 
horrid Mrs. Planter and her daughter, who had thought proper to fall 
ill (she always fell ill in country houses), and she could not or would not 
be moved for some days." 

Laura, No. 3. "It was indeed very provoking. L. had hoped to 
hear one of dearest B.*s dear songs on Friday; but she was the more 
consoled to wait, because Lady B. was not very well, and liked to be 
nursed by her. Poor Major Pendennis was very unwell, too, in the 
same hotel — too unwell even to see Arthur, who was constant in his 
calls on his uncle. Arthur*s heart was full of tenderness and affection. 
She had known Arthur all her life. She would answer" — ^yes, even in 
italics she would answer — "for his kindness, his goodness, and his 
gentleness." 

Blanche, No. 3. " What is this most surprising, most extraordinary 
letter from A. P. ? What does dearest Laura know about it ? What 
has happened ? What, what mystery is enveloped under his frightful 
reserve ? " 

Blanche, No. 3, requires an explanation ; and it cannot be better given 
than in the surprising and mysterious letter of Arthur Pendennis. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



MR. AND MRS. BAM. HUZTEB. 



EAR BLANCHE," Arthur 

wrote, " you are alwajs 
reading onddreniniiigpret- 
ty dramas, and exciting ro- 
maaces in real life, are 
yon now prepared to enact 
a part of one ? And not 
the pleaaantest part, dear 
Blanche, that in which 
the heroine takes posses- 
sion of her fether's palace 
and wealth, and iotro- 
duciog her husband to the 
lojal retainers and faith- 
ful Tasaals, greets her 
happy bridegroom -with 
' All of this is mine and 
thine,' — but the other character, that of the luckless lady, who sud- 
denly discovera that she 19 not the Prince's wife, but Claude Melnotte'a 
the beggar's : that of Alnaschar's wife, who cornea in just as her 
husband has kicked over the tray of porcelain which was to be the 
makingof his fortune— But stay; Alnaschar, who kicked down the china, 
was not a married man ; ho had cast his eye on the Vizier's danghter, 
and his hopes of her went to the grovmd with the shattered bowls and 
tea-cups. 

" Will you be the Vizier's danghter, and refuse and laugh to scorn 
Aluaschar, or will you be the Lady of Lyons, and love the penniless 
Claude Melnotte ? I will act that part if you like. I will love you 
my best in return. I will do my all to make your humble life happy: 
for humble it will be : at least the odds are against any other condu- 
sion ; we shall live and die in a poor prosj humdrum way. There will 
be no stars and epanlettes for the hero of our story. I shall write one 
or two more stories, which will presently be foi^tten I shall be 
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called to the Bar, and try to get on in my profession : perhaps some 
day, if I am very lucky, and work very bard (which is absurd), I may 
get a colonial appointment, and you may be an Indian Judge's lady. 
Meanwhile I shall buy back the Pall Mall Gazette ; the publishers ore 
tired of it since the death of poor Shandon, and will sell it for a small 
sum. Wamngton will be my right hand, and write it up to a respect- 
able sale. I will introduce you to Mr. iFinucane the sub-editor, and I 
know who in the end will be Mrs. Finucane, — a very nice gentle 
creature, who has lived sweetly through a sad life — and we will jog on, 
I say, and look out for better times, and earn our living decently. You 
shall have the opera-boxes, and superintend the fashionable intelligence, 
and break your little heart in the poet^s corner. Shall we live over the 
offices ? — there are four very good rooms, a kitchen, and a garret for 
Laura, in Catherine Street in the Strand ; or would you like a house 
in the Waterloo Road ? — it would be very pleasant, only there is that 
halfpenny toll at the Bridge. The boys may go to King's College, 
mayn't they ? Does all this read to you like a joke ? 

*' Ah, dear Blanche, it is no joke, and I am sober and telling the truth. 
Our fine day-dreams are gone. Our carriage has whirled out of sight 
like Cinderella's : our house in Belgravia has been whisked away into the 
air by a malevolent Genius, and I am no more a member of Parliament 
than I am a Bishop on his bench in the House of Lords, or a Duke 
with a garter at his knee. You know pretty well what my property is, 
and your own little fortune : we may have enough with those two to live 
in decent comfort ; to take a cab sometimes when we go out to see our 
friends, and not to deny ourselves an omnibus when we are tired. But 
that is all : is that enough for you, njy little dainty lady ? I doubt 
sometimes whether you can bear the life which I offer you — at least, it 
is fair that you should know what it will be. If you say, * Yes, 
Arthur, I will follow your fate whatever it may be, and be a loyal and 
loving wife to aid and cheer you' — come to me, dear Blanche, and may 
God help me so that I may do my duty to you. If not, and you look 
to a higher station, I must not bar Blanche's fortune — I will stand in 
the crowd, and see your ladyship go to Court where you are presented, 
and you shall give me a smile from your chariot window. I saw Lady 
Mirabel going to the drawing-room last season : the happy husband at 
her side glittered with stars and cordons. All the flowers in the garden 
bloomed in the coachman's bosom. Will you have these and the 
chariot, or walk on foot and mend your husband's stockings ? 

" I cannot tell you now — afterwards I might, should the day come 
when we may have no secrets from one another — what has happened 
within the last few hours which has changed all my prospects in life : 
but so it is, that I have learned something which forces me to give up 
the plans which I had formed, and many vain and ambitious hopes in 
which I had been indulging. I have written and despatched a 
letter to Sir Francis Clavenng, saying that I cannot accept his seat in 
Parliament until after my marriage ; in like manner I cannot and will 
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not accept any larger fortune with you than that which has always 
belonged to you since your grandfather*s death, and the birth of your 
half-brother. Your good mother is not in the least aware — I hope she 
never may be — of the reasons which force me to this very strange 
decision. They arise from a painful circumstance, which is attributable 
to none of our faults ; but, having once befallen, they are as fatal and 
irreparable as that shock which overset honest Alnaschar's porcelain, and 
shattered all his hopes beyond the power of mending. I write gaily 
enough, for there is no use in bewioling such a hopeless mischance. 
We have not drawn the great prize in the lottery, dear Blanche : but I 
shall be contented enough without it, if you can be so ; and I repeat, 
with all my heart, that I will do my best to make you happy. 

" And now, what news shall I give you ? My uncle is very unwell, 
and takes my refusal of the seat in Parliament in sad dudgeon : the 
scheme was his, poor old gentleman, and he naturally bemoans its 
failure. But Warrington, Laura, and I had a council of war: they 
know this awful secret, and back me in my decision. You must love 
George as you love what is generous and upright and noble ; and as for 
Laura — she must be our Sister, Blanche, our Saint, our good Angel. 
With two such friends at home, what need we care for the world 
without, or who is member for Clavering, or who is asked or not asked 
to the great balls of the season ? " 

To this frank communication came back the letter from Blanche to 
Laura, and one to Pen himself, which perhaps his own letter justified. 
" You are spoiled by the world," Blanche wrote ; " you do not love your 
poor Blanche as she would be loved, or you would not offer thus lightly 
to take her or to leave her. No, Arthur, you love me not — ^a man of the 
world, you have given me your plighted troth, and are ready to redeem 
it ; but that entire affection, that love whole and abiding, where — where 
is that vision of my youth ? I am but a pastime of your life, and I 
would be its all ; — ^but a fleeting thought, and I would be your whole 
soul. I would have our two hearts one ; but ah, my Arthur, how lonely 
yours is I how little you give me of it ! You speak of our parting with 
a smile on your lip ; of our meeting, and you care not to hasten it ! 
Is life but a disillusion, then, and are the flowers of our garden faded 
away? I have wept — I have prayed — I have passed sleepless hours — 
I have shed bitter, bitter tears over your letter ! To you I bring the 
gushing poesy of my being — the yearnings of the soul that longs to be 
loved — that pines for love, love, love, beyond all ! — that flings itself at 
your feet, and cries. Love me, Arthur ! Your heart beats no quicker at 
the kneeling appeal of my love ! — your proud eye is dimmed by no 
tear of sympathy! — ^you accept my souVs treasure as though 'twere 
dross ! not the pearls from the unfathomable deeps of affection ! not 
the diamonds from the caverns of the heart. You treat me like a slave, 
and bid me bow to my master ! Is this the guerdon of a free maiden — 
is this the price of a life's passion ? Ah me ! when was it otherwise ? 
when did love meet with aught but disappointment ? Could I hope 
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(fond fool !) to be the exception to the lot of my lace ; and lay my 
fevered brow on a heart that comprehended my own ? Foolish girl 
that I was ! One by one, all the flowers of my young life have &ded 
away; and this, tl^ last, the sweetest, the deajrest, the fondly, the 
madly loved, the wildly cherished — ^where is it ? But no more of this. 
Heed not my bleeding heart. — Bless you, bless you always, Arthur ! 

" I will write more when I am more collected. My racking brain 
renders thought almost impossible. I long to see Laura ! She will 
come to us directly we return from the country, will she not ? And you, 
cold one! "B." 

The words of this letter were perfectly clear, and written in Blanche^s 
neatest hand upon her scented paper; and yet the meaning of the 
composition not a little puzzled Pen. Did Blanche mean to accept or 
to refuse his polite offer ? Her phrases either meant that Pen did not 
love her, and she declined him, or that she took him, and sacrificed 
herself to him, cold as he was. He laughed sardonically over the letter, 
and over the transaction which occasioned it. He laughed to think 
how Fortune had jilted him, and how he deserved his slippery fortune. 
He turned over and over the musky gilt-edged riddle. It amused his 
humour : he enjoyed it as if it had been a funny story. 

He was thus seated, twiddling the queer manuscript in his hand, 
joking grimly to himself, when his servant came in with a card from a 
gentleman, who wished to speak to him very particularly. And if Pen 
had gone out into the passage, he would have seen sucking his stick, 
rolling his eyes, and showing great marks of anxiety, his old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Samuel Huxter. 

*' Mr. Huxter on particular business ! Pray, beg Mr. Huxter to 
come in," said Pen, amused rather; and not the less so when poor 
Sam appeared before him. 

"Pray take a (^air, Mr. Huxter," said Pen, in his most superb 
manner. '* In what way can I be of service to you ? " 

" I had rather not speak before the flunk — before the man, Mr. Pen- 
dennis :^ on which Mr. Arthur's attendant quitted the room. 

** I 'm in a fix," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. 

" Indeed." 

** She sent me to you," continued the young surgeon. 

" What, Fanny ? Is she well ? I was coming to see her, but I 
have had a great deal of business since my return to London." 

" I heard of you through my governor and Jack Hobnell," broke in 
Huxter. " I wish you joy, Mr. Pendennis, both of the borough and the 
lady, sir. Fanny wishes you joy, too," he added, with something of a 
blush. 

** There 's many a slip between the cup and the lip ! Who knows 
what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who will sit in Parliament for 
Clavering next session ? " 

You can do anything with my governor," continued Mr. Huxter. 
You got him Clavering Park. The old boy yma very much pleased, 
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air, at your caHing him in. Hobnell wrote me so. Do you think you 
could speak to the governor for me, Mr. Fendennis ? " 

"And tell him what?" 

" I Ve gone and done it, sir," said Huxter, with a particular look. 

" You — ^you don't mean to say you hare — ^you have done any wrong 
to that dear little creature, sir," said Pen, starting up in a great fury. 

" I hope not," said Huxter, with a hang-dog look : " but I Ve married 
her. And I know there will be an awful shindy at home. It was 
agreed that I should be taken into partnership when I had passed the 
College, and it was to have been Huxter and Son. But I would have 
it, confound it. It 's all over now, and the old boy's wrote me that he 's 
coming up to town for drugs : he will be here to-morrow, and then it 
must all come out." 

" And when did this event happen?" asked Pen, not over well pleased, 
most likely, that a person who had once attracted some portion of his 
royal good graces should have transferred her allegiance, and consoled 
herself for his loss. 

" Last Thursday was five weeks — it was two days after Miss Amory 
came to Shepherd's Inn," Hnxter answered. 

Pen remembered that Blanche had written and mentioned her visit. 
" I was called in," Huxter said. '* I was in the inn looking after old 
Cos's leg ; and about something else too, very likely : and I met Strong, 
who told me there was a woman taken ill in Chambers, and went up to 
give her my professional services. It was the old lady who attends 
Miss Amory — ^her housekeeper, or some such thing. She was taken 
with strong hysterics : I found her kicking and screaming like a good 
one — ^in Strong's dwntber, along with him and Colonel Altamont, and 
Miss Amory crying «Dd as pa!le as a sheet ; and Altamont fuming about 
— a regular kick up. They were two hours in the chambers ; and the 
old woman went whooping off in a cab. She was much worse than the 
young one. I called in G-rosvenor Place next day to see if I could be 
of any service, but they wese igone without so much as thanking me : 
and the day after I had busmess of my own to attend to — a bad business 
too," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. " But it 's done, and can't be un- 
done ; and we must make the best of it." 

She has known the story for a month, thought Pen, with a sharp pang 
of grief, and a gloomy sympathy — ^this accounts for her letter of to-day. 
She will not implicate her father, or divulge his secret ; she wishes to 
let me off from the marriage — and finds a pretext — ^the generous girl ! 

" Do you know who Altamont is, sir?" asked Huxter, after the pause 
during whidh Pen had been thinking of his own afiairs. " Fanny and I 
have talked him over, and we can't help fancying that it's Mrs. Lightfoot's 
first husband come to life again, and she who has just married a second. 
Perhaps Lightfoot won *t be very sorry for it," sighed Huxter, looking 
savagely at Arthur, for the demon of jealousy was still in possession of 
his sold ; and now, and more than ever since his marriage, the poor 
fellow fancied that Fanny's heart belonged to his rival. 
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" Let ns talk about your affiura," nud Pea. " Show ma how I can 
be of BBj serrice to you, Hoxter. Let me coDgratnlata j'oa on yonr 
naniBge. I am thanUol that Fanny, who is so good, bo fiuciiiaAiiig, so 
kind a creature, haa fbond an honest man, and & gentleman who will 
make her happy. Show me what I can do to help 70a." 

" She thinks yon can, sir," uid Huxter, accepting Pen's proffered 
hand, " and I 'm very mnch obliged to yon, I 'm sure ; and that you mi^t 
talk over my fiUher, and break the business to him, and my mother, who 
always has her back np about being a clergyman's dai^hter. Fanny 
ain't of a good family, I know, and not np to ns in breeding and that — 
but she 'b a Hnxter now." 






" The vife takes the husband's rank, of course," said Fen. 

" And with a Utile practice in society," continued Huxter, imbibing 
his stick, " she 11 be as good as any girl ia CIsTering. You should hear 
her sing and play on the piano. Did yon ever? Old Bows taught her. 
And she 11 do on the stage, if the governor was to throw me over; but 
I 'd rather not have her there. She can't help being a coquette, Mr. 
Fendennis, she can't help it. Dammy, sir ! I II be bound to say, that 
two or three of the Bartholomew chaps, that I 've brought into my place, 
are sitting with her now : even Jack Linton, that I took down as my 
best man, is as bad as the rest, and she will go on singing and making 
eyes at him. It 's vrhat Bows says, if there were twenty men in a room, 
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and one not taking notice of her, she wouldnH; be satisfied until the 
twentieth was at her elbow/' 

" Yon should have her mother with her," said Pen, laughing. 

" She must keep the lodge. She can't see so much of her family as 
she used. I can't, you know, sir, go on with that lot. Consider my 
rank in life," said Huxter, putting a very dirty hand up to his chin. 

" Aufait" said Mr. Pen, who was infinitely amused, and concerning 
whom mutato nomine (and of course concerning nobody else in the world) 
the fable might have been narrated. 

As the two gentlemen were in the midst of this colloquy, another 
knock came to Pen's door, and his servant presently announced Mr. 
Bows. The old man followed slowly, his pale face blushing, and his hand 
trembling somewhat as he took Pen's. He coughed, and wiped his face 
in his checked cotton pocket-handkerchief, and sate down with his hands 
on his knees, the sun shining on his bald head. PjOU looked at the 
homely figure with no small sympathy and kindness. This man, too, 
has had his griefs, and his wounds, Arthur thought. This man, too, has 
brought his genius and his heart, and laid them at a woman's feet ; 
where she spumed them. The chance of life has gone against him, and 
the prize is with that creature yonder. Fanny's bridegroom, thus mutely 
apostrophized, had winked meanwhile with one eye at old Bows, and 
was driving holes in the floor with the cane which he loved. 

" So we have lost, Mr. Bows, and here is the lucky winner," Pen said, 
looking hard at the old man. 

" Here is the lucky winner, sir, as you say." 

•• I suppose you have come from my place ? " asked Huxter, who, having 
winked at Bows with one eye, now favoured Pen with a wink of the 
other — a wink which seemed to say, " Infatuated old boy — ^you under- 
stand — over head and ears in love with her — ^poor old fool." 

" Yes, I have been there ever since you went away. It was Mrs. Sam 
who sent me after you : who said that she thought you might be doing 
something stupid — something like yourself, Huxter." 

" There 's as big fools as I am," growled the young surgeon. 

** A few, p'raps," said the old man; "not many, let us trust. Yes, 
she sent me after you for fear you should offend Mr. Pendennis ; and I 
daresay because she thought you wouldn't give her message to him, and 
beg him to go and see her ; and she knew I would take her errand. 
Did he tell you that, sir ? " 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion with an impre- 
cation. Pen laughed ; the scene suited his bitter humour more and 
more. 

" I have no doubt Mr. Huxter was going to tell me," Arthur said, 
" and very much flattered I am sure I shall be to pay my respects to 
his wife." 

'* It 's in Oharteiiiouse Lane, over the baker's, on the right hand side as 
you go from St. John's Street," continued Bows, without any pity. 
" You know Smithfield, Mr. Pendennis ? St. John's Street leads into 
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Smithfield. Doctor Johnson has been doim the street many a time 
with ragged shoes, and a bundle of penny a lining for the ' Gent*8 
Magazine.* You literaiy gents are better off now — eh ? You ride in 
your cabs, and wear yellow kid gloves now." 

'* I have known so many brave and good men &il, and so many quacks 
and impostors succeed, that you mistake me if you think I am puffed 
up by my own personal good luck, old friend," Arthur said, sadly. 
'* Do you think ihe prizes of life are carried by the most deserving ? 
and set up that mean test of prosperity for merit ? You must feel that 
you are as good as I. I have never questioned it. It is you that are 
peevish against the freaks of fortune, and grudge the good luck that 
befalls others. It *s not the first time you have unjustly accused me, 
Bows." 

'' Perhaps you are not far wrong, sir," said the old fellow, wiping 
his bald forehead.^ " I am tliinking about myself and grumbling ; most 
men do when they get on that subject. Here *e the fellow that 's got 
the prize in the lotteiy ; here 's the fortunate youth." 

*' I don't know what you are driving at," Huxter said, who had been 
much puzzled as the above remarks passed between his two companions. 

*' Perhaps not," said Bows, drily. " Mrs. H. sent me here to look 
after you, and to see that you brought that little message to Mr. Pen- 
dennis, which you didn't, you see, and so she was right. Women always 
are ; they have always a reason for everything. Why, sir," he said, 
turning round to Pen with a sneer, *' she had a reason even for giving 
me that message. I was sitting with her after you loft us, very 
quiet and comfortable ; I was talking away, and she was mending your 
shirts, when your two young friends. Jack Linton and Bob Blades, looked 
in from BarUiolomew's ; and then it was she found out that she had this 
message to send. You needn't huny yourself, she don't want you back 
again ; they 11 stay these two hours, I daresay." 

Huxter arose with great perturbation at this newSy and plmnged his 
stick into the pocket of his paletot, and seized his hat. 

'' You 11 come and see us, sir, won't you?" he said to Pen. You 11 
talk over the governor, won't you, sir, if I can get out of this place 
and down to Clavering ? " 

*' You will promise to attend me gratis if ever I fiall ill at Fairoaks, 
will you, Huxter ? " Pen said, good-naturedly. *' I will do anything I 
can for you. I will come and see Mrs. Huxter immediately, and we 
will conspire together about what is to be done." 

'* I thought that would send him out, sir," Bows said, dropping into 
his chair again as soon as the young surgeon had quitted Uie room. 
'' And it 's all true, sir-^very word of it. She wants you back again, 
and sends her husband after you. She cajoles everybody, the little devil. 
She tries it on you, on me, on poor Oostigan, on the young chaps from 
Bartholomew's. She 's got a little court of *em already. And if there 's 
nobody there, she practises on the old German baker in the shop, or 
coaxes the black sweeper at the crossing." 
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" l8 sbe fond isi tbat fellow ? " asked Peto. 

" There is no aocQUBedng for likes and dislikes," Bows answered. 
'' Yes, she is fond of imn ; .and having taken ibe thing into her head, she 
would not rest nodi she married him. They had their banns published 
at St. Oiement's, and nobody heard it or knew any just cause or impedi- 
ment. And one day she slips out of the porter's lodge and has the 
business done, and goes tiff to Graveaend with XiOthario ; and leaves a 
note for me to go and explain all things to her Ma. Bless you ! the 
old wonaan knew it sas well as I did, though she pretended ignorance. 
And so she goes, and I *Ba alone again. I miss her, sir, tripping along 
that court, and coming for her singing lesson ; and I Ve no heart to 
look into the porter s lodge now, which looks very ecnpty without her, 
the little flirting thing. And I go and sit and dangle about her lodgings, 
like an old fool. She makes 'em very trim and nice, though ; gets up 
all Huxter's shirts and clothes : cooks his little dinner, and sings at her 
business like a little lark. What 's the use lof being angry ? I lent 'em 
three pound to go on with : for they haren't got a shilling tiU the recon- 
ciliation, and Pa comes down." 

When Bows had taken his Xeave, Pan carried his letter from Blanche, 
and the news which he had just received, to his usual adviser, Laura. 
It was W!Qa3bderfuil upon how many points Mr. Arthur, who generally 
followed his own opinion, now wanted another person's counsel. He 
could hardly so much as choose a waistcoat without referring to Miss 
Bell : if he wanted to buy a horse he must have Miss Bell's opinion ; 
all which marks of deference tended greatly to the amusement of the 
shrewd old lady with whom Miss Bell Hved, and whose plans regarding 
her protegee we have indicated. 

Arthur produced Bltmche's letter then to Laura, and asked her to 
interpret it. Laura was very much agitated, and puzzled by the con 
tents of the note. 

" It seems to me," she said, " as if Blanche is acting very artfully." 
" And wishes so to plaice matters that she may take me or leave me ? 
Is it not so?" 

" It is, J am afraid, a kind of duplicity which does not augur well for 

your future happiness ; and is a bad reply to your own candour and 

honesty, Arthur. Do you know I think, I think — I scarcely like to 

say what I think," said Laura with a deep blush ; but of course the 

r blushing young lady yielded to her cousin's persuasion, and expressed 

}' what her thoughts were. ** It looks to me, Arthur, as if there might be 

— there might be somebody else," said Laura with a repetition of the 

ci blush. 

i: " And if there is," broke in Arthur, " and if I am free once again, 

)i> Tfill the best and dearest of all women ^-^ " 

ii' " You are not free, dear brother," Laura said calmly. " You belong 

f to another ; of whom I own it grieves me to -think ill. But I can't do 
\-)l otherwise. It is very odd that in this letter she does not urge you to 
'1$ tell her the reason why you have broken arrangements which would 
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have been so advantageooB to you ; and ayoids speaking on the subject. 
She somehow seems to write as if she knows her father*s secret." 

Pen said, " Yes, she must know it ; " and told the story, which he had 
just heard from Huzter, of the interview at Shepherd's Inn. 

'* It was not so that she described the meeting," said Laura; and, 
going to her desk, produced from it that letter of Blanche's which men- 
tioned her visit to Shepherd's Inn. " Another disappointment— only 
the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room." This was all 
that Blanche had said. '* But she was bound to keep her father's secret. 
Pen," Laura added. " And yet, and yet — ^it is very puzzling." 

The puzzle was this, that for three weeks after this eventful discovery 
Blanche had been only too eager about her dearest Arthur ; was urging, 
as strongly as so much modesty could urge, the completion of the happy 
aiTangements which were to make her Arthur's for ever; and now it 
seemed as if something had interfered to mar these happy arrangements 
— ^as if Arthur poor was not quite so agreeable to Blanche as Arthur 
rich and a member of Parliament — ^as if there was some mystery. At 
last she said — 

" Tunbridge Wells is not very fSar off, is it, Arthur ? Hadn't you 
better go and see her ? " 

They had been in town a week, and neither had thought of that 
simple plan before ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



SHOWS HOW ARTHUB UAD BETTEB HAVE TAKEN A 

HE train carried Arthur only too 
quickly to Tunbridge, though he 
had time to review all the circum- 
staucea of his Hfe as he made the 
hrief journey; and to acknowledge to 
what sad conclusions his selfishness 
nndwBjwardnesshadledhim. "Here 
is the end of hopes and aspirations." 
thought he, "of romance and ambi- 
tions ! Where I yield or where I am 
obstinate, I am alike unfortunate ; 
my mother implores me, and I re- 
fuse an angel ! Say I had taken her ; 
^ forced on me as she was, Laura 
would never have been an angel to 
, me, I could not have given her my 
heart at another's instigation ; I 
never could hare known her as she 
ia had I heen obliged to ask another to interpret her qualities and point 
out her virtues. I yield to my uncle's solicitations, and accept on 
bis goarantee Blanche, and a seat in Parliament, and wealth, aud 
ambition, and a career ; and see i — fortune comea and leaves me the wife 
without the dowry, which I had taken in compensation of a heart. Why 
was I not more honest, or am I not leas so ? It would have cost my 
poor old uncle no pangs to accept Blanche's fortune whencesoever it 
came; he can't even understand, he is bitterly indignant, heart-stricken, 
alaiost, at the scruples which actuate me in refusing it. I dissatisfy 
everybody. A maimed, weak, imperfect wretch, it seems as if I am 
unequal to any fortune. I neither make myself nor any one connected 
with me happy. What prospect is there for Uiis poor little frivolous girl, 
who is to take nty obscure name and share my fortune ? I have not 
eien ambition to excite me, or self-esteem enough to console myself, 
much more her, for my Mure. K I were to write a book that should 
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go through twenty editions, why, I shoold be the very first to sneer at 
my reputation. Say I could succeed at the Bar, and achieve a fortune 
by bullying witnesses and twisting evidence ; is that a fame which would 
satisfy my longings, or a calling in which my life would be well spent? 
How I wish I could be that priest opposite, who never has lifted his 
eyes from his breviary, except when we were in Reigate tunnel, when 
he could not see ; or that old gentleman next him, who scowls at him 
with eyes of hatred over his newspaper. The priest shuts his eyes to 
the world, but has his thoughts on the book, which is his directory to 
the world to come. His neighbour hates him as a monster, tyrant, 
persecutor, and fancies burning martyrs, and that pale countenance 
looking on, and lighted up by the flame. These have no doubts ; these 
march on trustfully, bearing their load of logic." 

" Would you like to look at the paper, sir ? " here interposed the 
stout gentleman (it had a flaming article against the order of the black- 
coated gentleman who was travelling with them in*^ the carriage), 
and Pen thanked him and took it, and pursued his reverie, without 
reading two sentences of the journal. 

** And yet, would you take either of those men% creeds, with its con- 
sequences ? " he thought. " Ah me ! you must bear your own burthen, 
fa^ion your own faith, Ihink your own though^ and pray your own 
prayer. To what mortal ear could I tell all, if I had a mind? or who 
could undezBtand all? Who can tell another^ shait-eoanngs, lost 
opportnnities, weigh the passions which owr i 'ji i wj ; iSkB defects which 
incapacitate reason ? — what extant of trulh and i^ht 4ub JMighbour's 
mind is organised to perceive and to do ? — what anoaihle and forgotten 
accident, terror of youth, chance or miwdiance dt fotwe, aeaj have 
altered the whole current of life ? A graia of saad voay alter it, as the 
flinging of a pebble may end it. Who can vrigh xsannratances, 
passions, temptations, that go to our good amSi mmk mmvmnt, aiiD One, 
before whose awful wisdom we kneel, and ^aA^fOsoBe mercy we ask abso- 
lution ? Here it ends," thought Pen ; " this day <^ to-morrow will 
wind up the afioouBt of my youth ; a weary leti^ospact, alas 1 a sad 
history, with many a page I would fain not look back on 1 But who has 
not been tired or fallen, and who has escaped without soais from that 
struggle ? " And his head fdl (m his breast, and the young aaan% heart 
prostrated itself humbly and sadly^ before that Thfone where sits 
wisdom, and love, and pity for all, and made its oonleaskaL ^ What 
matters about fame or poverty ! " he thought. ^' If I many this woman 
I have oheeen, may I have strength and will to he true to hex, and to 
make her happy. If I have children, pray God teach me to eqieak and 
to do the Unith among th^a, and to lee^e them em honest name. There 
are no splendours for sty marriage. Does my life deserve ai^ ? I 
begin a new phase of it; a better than the kst may it he, I pray 
Heavi»i ! " 

The train stopped at Tnnbdd^ as Pen was making these irefieolions ; 
and he handed over ike new^Mcper ito his noglibour, of whom he took 
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leave, ^vfkalB tibe foBeign cUvgynuiiL in the opposite oomer still sate with 
liis^ eyes on Ynm book. Pim jomped out of the carriage tkeo, his carpet- 
bag in haad, asd briflkly detnrmiited to face his fortune. 

A fly canied him; n^idly to Lady Clavering's hooae from the station ; 

and, as lie was transported diith^, Arthur composed a little speech, which 

lie intended to address to Blanche, and which was really as virtuous, 

honest, and well-minded an oration as any man of his turn of mind, and 

under bis circumstances, could have uttered. The purport of it was — 

*' Blanche, I cannot understand from your last letter what your meaning 

is, or whether my fair and frank proposal to you is acceptable or 

no. I think you know the reason which induces me to forego the worldly 

advantages which a union with you offered, and which I could not accept 

without, as I fstncy, being dishonoured. If you doubt of my affection, 

here I am ready to prove it. Let Smirke be called in, and let us be 

married, out of hand; and with all my heart I purpose to keep my vow, 

and; to cherish you tizrough life, and to be a true and a loving husband 

to you," 

From the fly Arthur sprang oiift then to the halLdoor, where he was 
met by a domestic whom lie did not know. The man seemed to be 
aofprised at the approaete of ftegmdeman wddi the carpet^Mg^ which 
he maie no atteoQEpttafhiiB frQnJUfc»'fthan&. '*^MarlaaS^Aif\uat 
at home, sr," thttmsa BHnarknL 

" I am Mr. PeaJtaH^*" ArtHn-arii. *< Wh«» i»Li^^)ot ?'* 
'* Lightfoot is gfamiriKaamaBAWbmmam^ *' My Lady isiMi^ mi my 
orders was '** 
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"* I hear !&^iflB Jkma^fk wmm m tfhft cktwagH^om,"*^ ssid Arthur. 
'* Take the baftemifressing-roraagSjHB plssse;** and, passing by the 
porter, he walkMl fltanght towoaeiB i&a/t apsstmsBl^ i»Bi wfti^ a& tba 
door opened^. & wsiiie ef melodns Mtes issoad. 

Our fitlie Sfsem wa» at h«ir fjaao siaigpog with all her might and 
feiscinations. MasOnr Claveriim^ Wi» mAtft on the sofa, indifferent 
to the music; but near Blanche sat a gentleman who was perfectly 
enraptured with her strain, which was of a passionate and melancholy 
nature. 

As the door opened, the gentleman started up with a hullo ! the 
music stopped, with a little shriek from the singer ; Frank Ckvering 
woke up fh)m the sofe, and Arthur' came forward and said, "^What, 
Foker! how do you do, Foker?'" He looked at the piano, and there, 
by Miss Amory's side, was just such another purple-leather box as he had 
^ SBen in Karry% h«nd> thiee days befeie, n^en the heir of Logwood was 
^ coming out of a jeweller's shop in Waterloo Place. It was opened, and 
^' carted round the whiteeatin cushioR wilMn was, oh, such a magnificent 
^' serpentine bracelet, with such a blazing ruby head and diamond tail ! 

'' How de^do, Peodennis ? " said Foker. Blanche made many motions 
f of the sheulders, md gave signs of interest and agitation. And she put 
her baodkerehi^ over the bn»eiet, and then she advanced, with a hand 
li^ ^hich trembled very much, te greet Fen. 
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"Ilowis dearest lAura?" she add. The fcee of Foker looking up 
from his profound mouming — that face, so piteous and pazzled, was one 
Avhich the reader's imagiaation most depict for himself; also that of 
Master Frank Clavering, who, looking at the three interesting indi- 
viduals with an eipression of the utmost knowingoess, had only time to 
ejaculate the words, " Here "s a jolly go ! " and to disappear sniggering. 



Pen, too, had restrained himself up to that minute ; but lotting eliil 
at Foker, whose ears and cheeks tingled nith blushes, Arthur burnt out 
into a fit of laughter, so wild and loud, that it frightened Blanche BauCh 
more than any the moat serious exhibition. 

"And this was the secret, was it? Don't blush and turn awky, 
Foker, my boy. Why, man, you are a pattern of fidelity. Gould I 
stand between Blanche and such constancy — could I stand between Miss 
Amory and fifteen thousand a-year? " 

" It is not that, Mr. Pendennis," Blanche said, with great dignity. 
" It is not money, it is not rauk, it is not gold that raoTes m«; but it i* 
oonstancy, it is fidelity, it is a whide trustful loving heart ofTered to me, 
that I treasure — yes, that I treasure ! " And she made for her baodkei^ 



cliief, but;, reEecting what \9as underneath it» sbe paused. '* I do. not 
disown, I do not disguise — ^my life is above disguise — to him on whom 
it is bestowed, my heart must be for ever bare — that I once thought 
1 loved you, — yes, thought I was beloved by you! I own. Haw 
X cIuDg to that faith! How I strove, I prayed, I longed to believe 
it ! But your conduct always — ^your own words so cold, so heartless, so 
iink.ind, have undeceived me. You trifled with the heart of the poor 
rDaniden ! You flung me back with scorn the troth which I had plighted ! 
I Imave explained all — all to Mr. Foker." 

•* That you have," said Foker, with devotion, and conviction in his 
looks. 

** What, all? " said Pen, with a meaning look at Blanche. ** It is I 

am in fault, is it? Well, well, Blanche, be it so. I won't appeal 

against your sentence, and bear it in silence. I came down here looking 

to very diflerent things. Heaven knows, and with a heart most ti'uly and 

kindly disposed towards you. I hope you may be happy with another, 

as, on my word, it was my wish to make you so }■ and I hope my honest 

old friend here will have a wife worthy of his loyalty, his constancy, and 

afifection. Indeed they deserve the regard of any woman — even Miss 

Elauohe Amory. Shake hands, Harry ; don't look askance at me. Has 

anybody told you that I was a false and heartless character ?" 

** I think you *re a " Foker was beginning, in his wrath, when 

Blanche interposed. 

*' Henry, not a word I — I pray you let there be forgiveness ! " 
" You 're an angel, by Jove, you 're an angel ! " said Foker, at which 
Blanche looked seraphicolly up to the chandelier. 

'* In spite of what has passed, for the sake of what has passed, I 
must always regard Arthur as a brother," the seraph continued ; " we have 
known each other years, we have trodden the same fields, and plucked 
the same flowers together. Arthur ! Henry ! I beseech you to take 
hands and to be friends ! Forgive you ! — I forgive you, Arthur, with my 
heart I do. Should I not do so for making me so happy ? " 

" There is only one person of us three whom I pity, Blanche," Arthur 
said, gravely, ** and I say to you again, that I hope you will make this 
good fellow, this honest and loyal creature, happy." 

" Happy ! O Heavens ! '* said Harry. He could not speak. His 
happiness gushed out at his eyes. " She don't know — she can*t know 
hQ!ijr fond I am of her, and — and who am I ? a poor little beggar, and 
she takes me up and says shell try and 1 — ^1 — ^love me. I ain't 
worthy of so much happiness. Give us your hand, old boy, since she 
forgives you after your heartless conduct, and says she loves you. . I'll 
make you welcome. I tell you 1 11 love everybody ^o loves her. By 
— if she tells me to kiss the ground 1 11 kiss it. Tell me to kisa the 
ground ! I say, tell me. I love you so. You see I love you so." 

Blanche looked up seraphically again. Her gentle bpsom heaved. 
She held out one hand as if to bless Harry, and ^en royally permitted 
him to kiss it She took up the pocket handkerchief and hid ber 
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owA eyes, as the odier lair haad w» afaaniioaed to pow: Hanry» teaifal 
embrace; 

" I swear that is a TiUain ^o deeeiv»» sunk a loviiig dreaiiare ae 
thaC said Pen. 

Blaacbe laid down tke baadkerckief, asd fat faand No. 3^ boMj oa 
Foker's head, which yma bent down kissing and weeping over hand 
No. 1. " FooU^ boy ! " she said, " it shall be lo'ved a* it desenres. who 
could help lonng soch a silly creatove ?" 

And at this moment Frank Cla^ericg broke in upon the eeotimental 
trio. 

*' I say, Pendennis ! " be said. 

" Well, Frank 1 " 
The man wants to be paid, and go back. He 's bad somer beer." 
1 11 go back with him," cried Pea. ** G<ood by«e^ Bknehe. God 
bless you, Foker, old friend. Yoa know, neither of yea waint aie here." 
He longed to be off that instant. 

" Stay--^! must say one word to you. One: word in prmtev i^ you 
please," Blanche said, ''Yon can trust us togetfaerr can't you, — ^Benry? " 
The tone in which the word Henry vnu spokeftrand the af^psal, iwished 
Foker with delight '' Tri£t you ! " saad he ; '* Oh, who^ W9«ldn*t tcost 
you I Come aloag, Franky, my boy." 

" Let 's have a eigar," said Frank, a» they went into tke kalL 

" She don't like it," said Foker, gently. 

"Law bless you — tike don't mind. PendJennss used U» smoke 
regular," said the- candid youth. 

** It was but a short word I had to say," said Blanche t& Pen, with 
gve^ calm^ when they weiB alone. ^Yov ne^r bved mOy Mr. 
Pend^Bfuffi." 

"I told jovb how much," saui Arthaar. " I never deceived yo»." 

" I suppose you will gi> back and marry Lttura," continued Blanehe. 

" Was that wkat you had to say? " said Pen. 

'' You Sire going to her this very nig^, I am sure of ifer There is no 
denying it. You never cared for meJ' 

''Etvousr' 

" Et moi c'eit different, I hove been spoilt early. I cannot' lire out 
of the world, eut of excitement I onald ka^e done so; but st is too 
late. If I cannot have emotions, I must have the workL You wocdd 
efSsr me neither one nor the other. You are hleai in everything, even 
in- ambitionr You had a career before yo», and you would not take it. 
You give it up ! — ^for what ? — fbr a. heiise^ for am absurd scruple. Why 
would you not have that seat^ and be suich ».jmntain? Why shocdd yoa 
refuse what is mine by right, hy right, enUnd&HHymV 

" You know all then ? " said Pen^ 

'* Only wtthin a month. But I have sospeeted ev«r suuie Baymouth 
— nimporte since when. It iff not too* late. He i» as if be had never 
been ; and Idiere is a position in the world before yon yetv Why not sit 
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in Parliament, exert your talent, and give a place in the-world to joarself, 
to your wife ? I take celui-ld. II est bon. II est riche. H est — vous U 
connaissez avtant que mot enfin. Think you that I would not prefer un 
homme, qui /era purler de moi ? If the secret appears I am rich 
a millions. How does it affect me ? It is not my fault. It will never 
appear." 

** You will tell Harry everything, won't you ? " 
*• Je comprends, Vous refusez^'^ said Blanche, savagely. " I will 
tell Hany at my own time, when we are married. You will not hetray 
me, will you? You, having a defenceless girl's secret, will not turn 
upon her and use it ? ^S^'iZ me plait de le cocker, mon secret ; pourquoi 
le donnerai-jef Je Vaime, mon pauvre per0j iteyez-vous ? I would rather 
live with that man than with you /a(2«« intriguers of the world. I must 
have emotions — H m'en dtmM, II nCeerit. II ecrit tres-bien, voyez-vous 
— comme un pirate — comme un Bohemien — comme un homme. But for 
this I would have said to my mother — Ma mere! quittons ce Idche mari, 
cette Uteke societe-^^rBtourfUMs a mon pere. 

*' The pirate would have wearied you like Ihe rest," said Pen. 
" Eh / II me faut de9 SmfOtiems" said Blanehe.. PHa had never seen 
her or known so nmoh about her in all the year» of their intimacy as he 
saw and knew now : though he saw more than ex»tedt in. veality. For 
this young lady was not able to carry out any emotio& t& Ife fdll ; hut 
had a sham enthusiasm, a sham hatred, a shant feve^ a sham taste, a 
sham grief, each of whidi flared and shone ymj whwiiiMiwrtj for an 
instant, hut subeided and gave place to the neact 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



PON the platform at Taabiidge, Pei 
futned and fretted until tiie auiral o: 
tbe eveniDg train t4D I,oiidnii. » hi- 
lialf hour, — sii bours it seemed to 
lilni ; but even this immense interril 
vas passed, tfao tniii] an'ived, tlie 
trail) sped on, the London ligbtscame 
in view — a gentleman who forgot bis 
cai'pet-bag in the train ra^hed Bt s 
cab, and said to the man, " DriTe as 
Lard as you can go to Jerniyn Street. 
Tbe cabmaD, although a HansoDi csb- 
mnn, said thank you for the gratuity 
which was put into hb band, and Peu 
ran up the Btairs of the hotel to L^dv 
EockminsCer's apartments. Laura ins 
alone in the drawing-room, i«adiug, 
«-ith a pale face, by the lamp. The 
pale face looked up when Pea cq>ened 
the door. May we follon bim? The 
great moments of life are but moments 
like the othera. Your doom is spoken 
in a word or two. A single look fiom 

the eyes ; a mere pressure of the hand may decide it ; or of the lips, 

though they cannot speak. 

When Lady Rockminster, who baa bad her after-dinner nap, ge{s up 
and goes into her sitting-room, we may enter with her ladyship. 

" Upon my «-ord, young people ! " are the first words abe saya, mA 
her attendant makes wondering eyes over her shoulder- And we^oay 
she say so; and well may the attendant cast wondering eyes; for tbe 
young people are in an attitude ; and Pen in such a poaitjou aa ereiy 
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■y^saakng lady who reads this has heard tell of, or has seen, or hopes, or 
sLt, any rate desewes to see. 

In a word, directly he entered the room, Pen \vent up to Laura of the 
pale face, who had not time even to say, What, hack so soon ? and 
seizing her outstretched and tremhling hand just as she was rising from 
lier chair, fell down on his knees hefore her, and said quickly, " I have 
seen her. She has engaged herself to Harry Foker — and — and now, 
Laura ? " 

The hand gives a pressure — the eyes heam a reply — the quivering 
lips answer, though speechless. Pen's head sinks down in the girFs lap, 
as he sohs out, *' Come and hless us, dear mother," and arms as tender 
as Helen's once more enfold him. 

In this juncture it is that Lady Rockminster comes in and says, 
" Upon my word, young people ! Beck ! leave the room. What do 
you want poking you'r nose in here ? '* 

Pen starts up with looks of triumph, still holding Laura's hand. 
** She is consoling me for my misfortune, ma'am," he says. 

" What do you mean by kissing her hand ? I don't know what you 
will be next doing." 

Pen kissed her ladyship's. " I have been to Tunbridge," he says, 
*' and seen Miss Amory ; and find on my arrival that — that a villain has 
transplanted me in her affections," he sajs with a tragedy air, 

"Is that all? Is that what you were whimpering on your knees 
about? " says the old lady, growing angry. " You might have kept the 
news till to-morrow." 

" Yes— another has superseded me," goes on Pen ; ** but why call 
him villain ? He is brave, he is constant, he is young, he is wealthy, 
he is beautiful." 

" What stuff are you talking, sir? " cried the old lady. " What has 
happened ? " 

" Miss Amory has jilted me, and accepted Henry Foker, Esq. I 
found her warbling ditties to him as he lay at her feet ; presents had 
been accepted, vows exchanged, these ten days. Harry was old 
Mrs. Planter's rheumatism, which kept dearest Laura out of the house. 
He is the most constant and generous of men. He has promised the 
living of Logwood to Lady Ann's husband, and given her a splendid 
present on her marriage ; and he rushed to fling himself at Blanche's 
feet the instant he found he was free." 

" And so, as you can't get Blanche, you put up with Laura, is that it, 
sir? "asked the old lady. 
"He acted nobly," Laura said. 

"I acted as she bade me," said Pen. "Never mind how. Lady 

Ex)ckminster ; but to the best of my knowledge and power. And if you 

mean that I am not worthy of Laura, I know it, and pray Heaven to 

better me ; and if the love and company of the best and purest ciieature 

in the world can do so, at least I shall have these to help m e." 
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*'Hin, hm," lepiied Uto old hAj to this, loolcmg mfeh lather aa 
appeased air at the young people. ''It is all Yerj w^;. but I should 
have preferred BlueiKeard." 

And now Pen, to di'rert the converaatioa from a theme which was 
growing painM to some parties present, bethought him of his interview 
with Huxter m the mornings a&d of Fanny Bolton's affitirs, which, be 
had forgotten under the immediate piwssure a&d excitement of his owau 
And he told the ladies how Huxter had elevated Fanny to the rank of 
wife, and what terrors he was in respecting the andval of his father. 
He described the scene with considerable humour,, taking case to dwell 
especially upon that part el it ^ich eoncemed Fanny's cocj^etry and 
irrepressible desire of captivating mankind ; his meaning, being *' You 
see, Laura, I was not so guilty in that little affair ; it was the girl who 
made love to me, and I who resisted. As I am no longer present, the 
little Syren practises her arts and fEiscinations upon otheiu Let that 
transaction be forgotten in your mind^ if you please ; or visit me with a 
very gentle punishment for my error." 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagerness of his explanatians. 
'^ If you did any wrong, yovi repented, dear Pen," she said, '' and you 
know," she added, with meaning eyes and blushes, " that I have- no 
right to reproach yon." 

" Hm I " grumbled the old kdy ; '' I i^uld have preferred Blue- 
beard." 

" The past is broken away. The morsow is before U8» I will da my 
best to znake your morrow happy, dear Laura," Pen smd. His heart 
was humbled by the prospect of his happiness : it stood awe-strickNi in 
the contemplation of her sweet goodness, and purity. He liked his wife 
better that she had owned to that passing feeling, for Warnn^n, and 
laid bare her generous heart to him. And she — very likdy she was 
thinking; " How strange it is that I ever should luure cared for another ; 
I am vexed alihost to think I care for him so little, am so little- sony 
that he is gone away. Oh, in these past two months how I have 
learned to love Arthur. I care about nothing but Arthur ; my waking 
and sleeping thou^ts are about him ; he is never absent from me. 
And to think that he is to be mine^mine I and that I am to many him, 
and not to* be his servant as I eaepeeted to be only this morning ; for I 
vrouid have gone down on my kiees to Blandie to beg her to let me 
live with him. And now — Oh, it is too much. Oh, mother ! mother, 
that you were here ! " Indeed, she fdt as if Helen, were there — hj her 
actually, though invisibly. A halo of happiness beamed from her. She 
moved with a different step, and bloomed with a new beauty. Arthur 
saw the change ; and the old Lady Bockmineter remarked it with her 
shrewd eyes. 

" What a sly demure little wretch you hajre been," she whispered to 
Laura — v^ile Pen,, in great spirits,, was lau^^iing, and telling his story 
about Huxter — ** and how you have kept your secret ! " 

'* How are we to help the yoimg eoi:^le ? " said Lftura,. Of couise 
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love other lovers. 

** "We must go and see them,^ said Pen. 

** Of course we must go and see them," said Laura. ** I intend to be 
very fond of Fanny. Let us go titus instant Lady Eockminster, may 
I liave the carnage ? " 

"Go now! — 'wby, you stupid creature, it is eleven o'clock at night. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hnzter have got thur n^ht-caps on, I daresay. And it 
is idme for you to go now. Good night, Mr. Fendennis." 
Arthur and Laora begged for ten minutes more. 
" We will go to-morrow morning, then. I will come and fetdi you 
with Martha.*' 

'' An earFs coronet,'' said Pen, who, no doubt, was pleased himself, 
" vnll have a great effect in Lamb Court and fimitibfield. Stay — Lady 
Bockminster, will you join us in a little conspiracy ? " 
'* How do you mean conspiracy, young man ? " 
*' Will you please to be a little ill to-morrow ; and when f>ld Mr. 
Huxter arrives, will you let me call him in ? If he is put into a good 
humour at the notion of attending a baronet in the country, what in- 
fluence won't a countess have on him ? When he is softened — when he 
is quite ripe, we will break the secret upon him ; bring in the young 
people, estort the paternal benediction, and finish the comedy." 

** A parcel of stujS^" said the old lady. -*' Take your hat, sir. Oome 
away, Miss. There — my head is turned another way. Good night, 
young people." And who knows hut the old lady thought of her own 
early days as she went away on Laura's arm* nndding her head and 
humming to herself? 

With the early morning came Laura end Martha according to appoint- 
ment ; and the desired sensation was, let us hope, effected in Lamb 
Court, whence the three proceeded to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Huxter, at their residenoein Charter House Lane. 

The two ladies looked at each other with great interest, and not a 
little emotion on Fanny's part. She had not seen her ** guardian," as 
she was pleased to call Pen in consequence of his bequest, since the 
event had occurred which had united her to Mr. Huxter. 

" Samuel told me how kind you had been," she said. '' You were 
always very kind, Mr. Pendennis. And — and I hope your friend is 
better, who was took ill in Shepherd's Inn, ma'am. 

" My name is Laura," said the other, witii a blush. " I am — ^that is, 
I was— that is, I am Arthur's sister ; and we sbaH always love you for 
being so good to him when he was ill. And i^en we live in the 
country, I hope we shall see each oihw. And I shall be always happy 
to hear of your happiness, Fanny." 

" We are ^oing to do what you and Huxter have done, Fanny. 
—Where is Huxter? What nioe, sung lodgings you 've got ! What a 
pretty cat ! " 
WkHe Fanny is answering these questions in reply to Pen, Laura 
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says to herself — ** Well, dow really! is ikU the creature about vhom 
we were all so frightened? What eotdd he see in ber? She*a a 
homely little thing, but such manners ! Well, she was very Idnd to 
him, — bless her for that.'* 

Mr. Samuel had gone out to meet his Fa. Mrs. Huxter sud that 
the old gentleman was to arrive that day at the Somerset Coffee House, 
in the Strand ; and Fanny confessed that she was in a sad tremor 
about the meeting. " If his parent casts him off, what are we to do ? " 
she said. **I shall never pardon myself for bringing ruing on mj 
'usband*s *ead. You must intercede for us, Mr. Arthur. If- mortal man 
can, you can bend and influence Mr. Huxter senior." Fanny still 
regarded Pen in the light of a superior being, that was evident. No 
doubt Arthur thought of the past, as he marked the solemn little 
tragedy-airs and looks, the little ways, the little trepidations, vanities, 
of the little bride. As soon as the interview was over, entered Messrs. 
Linton and Blades, who came, of course, to visit Huxter, and brought 
with them a fine fragrance of tobacco. They had watched the carrkge 
at the baker's door, and remarked the coronet with awe. They asked 
of Fanny who was that uncommonly heavy swell who had just driven 
off? and pronounced the countess was of the right sort. And when 
they heard that it was Mr. Pendennis and his sister, they remarked that 
Pen's father was only a sawbones ; and that he gave himself confounded 
airs; they had been in Huxter's company on the night of his little 
altercation with Pen in the Back Kitchen. 

Eetuming homewards through Fleet Street, and as Laura was just 
stating to Pen's infinite amusement that Fanny was very well, but that 
really there was no beauty in her, — there might be, but she could not 
see it, — as they were locked near Temple Bar, they saw young Huxter 
returning to his bride. " The governor had arrived ; was at the Somerset 
Coffee House — was in tolerable good humour — something about the 
railway : but he had been afraid to speak about — about that business. 
Would Mr. Pendennis tiy it on ?" 

Pen said he would go and call at that moment upon Mr. Huxter, 
and see what might be done. Huxter junior would lurk outside 
whilst that awful interview took place. The coronet on the carriage 
inspired his soul also with wonder ; and old Mr. Huxter himself beheld 
it with delight, as he looked from the coffee-house window on that 
Strand, which it was always a treat to him to survey. 

"And I can afford to give myself a lari?, isir," said Mr. Huxter, 
shaking hands with Pen. ** Of course you know the news ? We have 
got our bill, sir. We shall have our branch line — our shares are up, 
sir — and we buy your three fields along the Brawl, and put a pretty 
penny into your pocket, Mr. Pendennis." 

" Indeed ! — that was good news.'* Pen remembered that there was 
a letter from Mr. Tatham, at Chambers, these three days ; but he had 
not opened the communication, being interested with other iaffairs. 

** I hope you don't intend to grow rich, and give up practice," said Pen. 
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*• We can't lose yau at Clavering, Mr. Huxter; though I hear very gooxi 
accounts of your son. My friend, Dr. Goodenough, speaks most highly of 
h.is talents. It is hard tJxat a man of your eminence, though, should be 
kept in a country town." 

•* The metropolis would have been my sphere of action, sir," said 
Mr. Huxter, surveying the Strand. " But a man takes his business 
where he finds it; and I succeeded to that of my father." 

*' It was my father's, too," said Pen. ** I sometimes wish I had 
followed it." 

•* You, sir, have taken a more lofty career," said the old gentleman. 
*' You aspire to the senate : and to literary honours. You wield the 
poet s pen, sir, and move in the circles of fashion. We keep an eye 
upon you at Clavering. We read your name in the lists of the select 
parties of the nobility. Why, it was only the other day that my wife 
was remarking how odd it was that at a party at the Earl of Kidder- 
minster s your name was not mentioned. To what member of the 
aristocmcy may I ask does that equipage belong from which I saw 
you descend ? The Countess Dowager of Eockminster ? How is her 
ladyship ? " 

" Her ladyship is not very well ; and when I heard that you were 
coming. to town, I strongly urged her to see you, Mr. Huxter," Pen 
said. Old Huxter felt, if he had a hundred votes for Clavering, lie 
would give them all to Pen. 

" There is an old friend of your's in the carriage — ^a Clavering lady, 
too-r-will you come out and speak to her ? " asked Pen. The old surgeon 
was delighted to speak to a coronetted carriage in the midst of the full 
Strand : he ran out bowing and smiling. Huxter junior, dodging about 
the district, beheld the meeting between his father and Laura, saw the 
latter put out her hand, and presently, after a little colloquy with Pen, 
beheld his father actually jump into the carriage, and drive away with 
Miss Bell. 

There was no room for Arthur, who came back, laughing, to the 
young surgeon, and told him whither his parent was bound. During 
the whole of the journey, that artful Laura coaxed, and wheedled, 
and cajoled him so adroitly, that the old gentleman would have granted 
her anything; and Lady Eockminster achieved the victory over him by 
complimenting him on bis skill, and professing her anxiety to consult 
him. What were her ladyship's symptoms? Should he meet her 
ladyship's usual medical attendant? Mr. Jones was called out of town? 
He should be delighted to devote his very best energies and experience 
to her ladyship's service," 

He was so charmed with his patient, that he wrote home about her to 
his wife and family; he talked of nothing but Lady Eockminster to 
Samuel, when that youth came to partake of beef-steak and oyster-sauce 
and accompany his parent to the play. There was a simple grandeur, 
a polite urbanity, a high-bred grace about her ladyship, which he had 
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he had prweribed — Spir : Amsum : Aranat : with a UUle Spir : Menth : 
Pip : fljid orange-flower, which would be aU that was necessary. 

Miss Bell seemed to be on the most confidential and aJJObc^ionate 
footing with her ladyship. She was about to form a foatrimonial con- 
nexion. All young people ought to many. Such were her ladyship^ 
words; and the Countess condescended tD ask reacting my own 
family, and I mentioned you by name to her ladyship, 8am, my boy. 
I shall look in to-morrow, when, if the remedies which I have pre- 
scribed for her ladyship hare had the effect which I anticipate, I shall 
probably foibw them up by a little Spir : Laarend : Gomp : — and so set 
my noble patient up. What is the theatre which is most frequented by 
the — ^by the hi^er claases in town, hey, Sam ? and to what amusement 
will you take an old countiy doctor to-night, hey, sir? " 

On the next day, when Mr. Hnxter called in Jecmyn Street at twelve 
o'clock. Lady Bockminster had not yet left her room, but Miss Bell and 
Mr. Pendennis were in waiting to receive him. Lady Bookminster had 
had a most comfortable night, and was geitting on as well as possible. 
How had Mr. Huxter amused himself? at the theatre? with his son ? 
What a tsapital piece it waa, and how dbarmingly Mrs. O'Leary looked 
and sai^ it ! and what a good fellow young Huxt^ was ! liked by every- 
body, an honour to his profession. He has not his father's manners, 
I grant you, or that old-world tone which is -passing aisay from us, but 
a more exofdknt, sterling felkw never lived. "* His ought to practise in 
the covntry whatever you do, sir," said As^ux — " he ought to marry — 
other peo^e are going to do so— ^and eettle." 

'* The ^very words that her ladyship used yesterday^ Mr. Pendennis. 
He ought to marry. Sam should marry, mr." 

^'The town is full of temptations, sk;" continued Pen. The old 
gentleman tiionght of that houri, Mrs. O'Leaiy. 

** There is no better safeguard for a young man than an early marriage 
with an honest affectionate creature." 

** No better, sir, no better." 

'* And love is better than.money, isn't It? " 

** Indeed it is," said Miss Bell. 

" I agree with so fair an antiiority," said the old gentleman* with a b«w. 

'* And — land suppose, sir," Pen said, "that I had a pieoe of news to 
communicate to you.** 

" God bless my soul, Mr. Poidennis! what <do you anean ?" asked 
the old gentleman, 

'* Suppose I had to tell you that a young man, earned away hy an 
irresistible passiim for an admirable and most Tirtuous young creature 
— whom evexybody falls in love with — had oonsulted the di(^tes of 
reason and his heart, and had married. Suppose I wena to tell you 
that that man is my friend ; that our excellent, our truly noble £riend 
the Countess Dowager of Bockminster is truly interested about him 
(and you may fancy what a young man can do in life when that family 
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is interested for him) ; suppose I were to tell you that you know him — 
that he is here — that he is " 

•' Sam, married ! God hless my soul, sir, you don't mean that ! " 

*• And to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Huxter." 

** His lordship is charmed with her," said Pen, telling almost the first 
fib which he has told in the course of this story. 

'* Married ! the rascal, is he ? " thought the old gentleman. 

" They will do it, sir," said Pen ; and went and opened the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Huxter issued thence, and hoth came and 
knelt down hefore the old gentleman. The kneeling little Fanny found 
favour in his sight. There must hawe heen something attractive about 
her, in spite of Laura's opinion. 

" Will never do so any more, sir," said Sam. 

** Get up, sir," said Mr. Huxter. And they got up, and Fanny came 
a little nearer and a little nearer still, and looked so pretty and pitiful, 
that somehow Mr. Huxter ^nd himself kissing the little crying-laughing 
thing, and feeling as if he liked it. 

" What *s your name, my dear ? " he said, after a minute^ivf this sport. 

" Fanny, papa," said Mrs. Samuel. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



UB characters are all a montli older than 
they were irhen the last-described adven- 
tures aod conversations oocnrred, and: a 
great number of the personages of oar story 
have chanced to re-assemble at the little 
conntry town where we were first introduced 
to them. Frederic Li ghtfoot, formerly mafj!r« 
d'botel in the service of Sir FrasciB Cover- 
ing, of Clavering Park, Bart., has begged 
leave to inform the nobility and gentry of 

shire that he baa taken that well- 

Itnowu and comfortable hotel, the Olavedog 
Anns, in Clavering, where he hopes for the 
continued patronage of the genUemen and 
families of the county. " This ancient and 
well-eaCabliBhed house," Mr. Lightfbct's 
manifesto states, " has been repaired tmd 
decorated in a s^le of the greatest (Mmfbrt. 
Gentlemen hunting with the Dimypling- 
beare hounds will find excdleot stabling 

' and loose boxes for horses at the CIav«riag 

'Arms. A commodious billiard-room has been attached to the hMel, and 

the cellars have been furnished with the choicest wines and spirits, 
' eelected, without regard to expense, by C. L. Commercial gentlemeo 

will find the ClaveringArmsamott comfortable place of resort: and the 

scale of charges has been regulated for all, so as to meet the economical 

spirit of the present times," 

Indeed, there is a considerable air of hvehness about the old inn. 

The Clavering arms hare been splendidly repainted over the gate-way. 

The coffee-room windows are bright aud fresh, and deconrted with 
' 'Christmas holly ; the magistrates have met in petty sessions tn the 
"Card-room of the old Assembly. The farmers* ordinary is held as of 

old, and Ireqnented by increased numbers, who Kre pleased with ilts. 
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Lightfoot*s cuisine. Her Indian curries and Mulligata^vny soup are 
especially popular: Major Stokes, the respected tenant of Fairoaks 
Cottage, Captain Glanders, H.P., and other resident gentry, have pro- 
nounced in their favour, and have partaken of them more than once 
both in private and at the dinner of the Clave ring Institute, attendant 
pn the incorporation of the reading-room, and when the chief inhabitants 
of that flourishing little town met together and did justice to the 
hostesses excellent cheer. The chair was taken by Sir Francis 
Clavering, Bart., supported by the esteemed rector, Dr. Portman ; the 
vice-chair heing ably filled by — Barker, Esq., (supported by the Rev. 
J. Simcoe and the Eev. S. Jowls,) the enterprising head of the ribbon 
factory in Clavering, and chief director of the Clavering and Chatteris 
Branch of the Great Western Hallway, which will be opened in another 
year, and upon the works of which the engineers and workmen are now 
busily engaged. 

* An interesting event, which is likely to take place in the life of our 
talented townsman, Arthur Pendennis, Esq., has, we understand, caused 
him to relinquish the intentions which he had of offering himself as a 
candidate for. our borough: and rumour whispers (says the Chatteris 
Champion, Clavering Agriculturist, and Baymoath Fisherman, — that 
independent county paper, so distinguished for its unswerving principles 
aud loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a medium for advertise- 
ments) — ^rumour states, says the C. C, C. A. and B. F., that should Sir 
Francis Clavering^s failing health oblige him to relinquish his seat in 
ParUamentr. he will vacate it in favoun of a young gentleman of colossal 

. fortune and related to the highest aristocracy of the empire, who is 
abottt to c<>ntract a matrimonial alliance with an accomplished and lovely 
lady* connected by the nearest ties with the respected family at Clavering 

; Park. Lady Clavering and Miss Amory have arrived at the Park for 
the Christmas holidays ; and we understand that a large number of the 

. luristoQracy are expected, and that festivities of a peculiarly interesting 

- natiire will take place there at the commencement of the new year.! 
• ! 1i^ ingenious reader will be enabled, by the help of the above an- 
nonncam^iti. to understand what has taken place during the little break 

\ wbieh has occurred in our narrative. Although Lady Eockminster 

; . grumbled a Jittle at Laura's preference for Pendennis over Bluebeard, 
those who are aware of the latter's secret will understand that the young 
^rl could. make- no other choice, and the kind eld lady who had consti- 
tuted herself Miss Bell's guardian was not ill-pleased that ah^ was 
to fuUlil the^ great purpose in life of young ladies and marry. She 
informed her maid of the interesting event that very night,, am} of 
course Mrs«,BeQk, who. was perfectly aware of every single circumstance, 
and kept by Martha, of Fairoaks, in the fullest knowledge of what was 
passing, . wfus immensely surprised and delighted. '*Mr. Penden^is's 
in(some is- so much-; the railroad will give him so 'much mor^, he sjbates ; 

*- Miss Belli has. so much, and may probably have a little more oa^, day. 
For pemone in their degree, they will be able ;to,ipanage Vjerj} well. 

A A 2 
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And I shall speak to my nephew Pynsent, who I suspect was once nthei 
attached to her, — bat of course that was out of the question (" Oh ! of 
(hoarse, my lady; I should think so indeed ! ") — not that you know any- 
thing whateyer about it, or hare any business to think at all on the 
subject, — I shall speak to Geoiige Pynsent, who is now chief secretary 
of the Tape and Sealing Wax Office, and hare Mr. Pendennis made 
something. And, Beck, in the morning you will carry down my com' 
pliments to Major Pendennis, and say that I shall pay him a visit at 
one o'clock. — ^Yes,*' muttered the old lady, ** the Migor must be reconciled, 
and he must leave his fortune to Laura's children,** 

Accordingly, at one o'clock, the Dowager Lady Rockminster appeaxei 
at Major Pendennis's, who was delighted, as may be imagined, to receive 
80 noble a visitor. The Major had been prepared, if not for the nem 
which her ladyship was about to give him, at least with the intelligence 
that Pen's marriage with Miss Amory was broken off. The young gen- 
tleman bethinking him of his uncle, for the first time that day it mast 
be owned, and meeting his new servant in the hall of the hotel, asked 
after the Major's health from Mr. Frosch ; and then went into tbecoflSse- 
room of the hotel, where he wrote a half-dozen lines to acquaint his 
guardian with what had occurred. " Dear uncle," he said, " if there 
has been any question between us, it is over now. I went to Tunbndge 
Wells yesterday, and found that somebody else had carried off the pnae 
about which we were hesitating. Miss A., without any cempunotion for 
me, has bestowed herself upon Hariy Foker, with his fifteen thousand 
a-year. I came in suddenly upon their loves, and found and left him 
in possession. 

*' And you 11 be glad to hear, Tatham writes me, that he has seld 
three of my fields at Fairoaks to the Railroad Company, at a great 
figure. I will tell you this, and more when we meet; and am always 
your affectionate, — ^A. P." 

" I think I am aware of what you were about to tell me," the Major 
said, with a most courtly smile and bow to Pen's ambassadress. '' It 
was a very great kindness of your ladyship to think of bringing me the 
news. How well you look ! How very good you are ! How very kind 
you have always been to that young man ! " 

** It was for the sake of his uncle," said Lady Bookminster^ >moBt 
politely. 

** He has informed me of the state of affidrs, and written 'me a w^ 
note, — yes, a nice note," continued the old gentleman ; *' and I find be 
has had an increase to his fortune, — ^yes ,* and, all things ooneidered, I 
don't much regret that this affiiir with Miss Amory is manqu^B, thoagb 
T wished ior it once, — in fact, all things considered, I am veiy gW 
of it." 

" We must console him, Major Pendennis," continued the 'lady; ** we 
must get him a wife." The truth then came across the Major's nwid, 
and he saw for what purpose Lady Eockminster had ohosen to assoine 
the office of ambassadress. 



Jt is not neceaaary to enter into tbe conversation which ensued, or to 

-tell at any length how her ladyship concluded a negotiation, TS'hich, in 

t.ruth^ waa tolerably eaay. There could be no reason why Pen should 

n^ot m&rry according to his own and his mother s wish ; and as for Lady 

XWokminster, she supported the marriage by intimaUons which had 

very great weight with the Mejor, but of which we shall say nothing, as 

lier ladyship (now, of course, much advanced in years) is still alive, and 

tlie family might be angry ; and, in fine, the old gentleman was quite 

overcoBQe by the determined graciousness of the lady, and her fondness 

for Xiaura. Nothing, indeed, could be more bland and kind than Lady 

Hockuiinster's whole demeanour, except for one moment when the 

[Major talked about his boy throwing himself away, at which her ladyahip 

Ijroike out into a little speech, in which she made the Major understand, 

-wbat poor Pen and his friends acknowledge very humbly, that Laura 

was a thousand times too good for him. Laura was fit to be the wife of 

a king, — ^Laura was a paragon of virtue and excellence. And it must 

be said, that when Major Pendennis found that a lady of the rank of 

the Countess of Eockminster seriously admired Miss Bell, he instantly 

began to admire her himself. 

So that when Herr Frosch was requested to walk up-stairs to Lady 
Bookminster s apartments, and inform Miss Bell and Mr. Artliur Pen- 
dennis tliat the Major would receive them) and Laura appeared blushing. 
and happy as she hung on Pen's arm, the Major gave a shaky hand to 
one and the other, with no unaffected emotion and cordiality, and then 
went through another salutation to Laura, which caused her to blush 
still more. Happy blushes ! bright eyes beaming with the light of love ! 
The story-teller turns from this group to his young audience, and hopes^ 
that one day their eyes may all shine so. 

Pen having retreated in the most friendly manner, and the lovely 
Blanche having bestowed her young affections upon a blushing bride- 
groom, with fifteen thousand a-year, there was such an outbreak of hap- 
piness in Lady Glavering's heart and family as the good Begum had not 
known for many a year, and she and Blanche were on the most delightful 
terms of cordiality and affection. The ardent Foker pressed onwards 
the happy day, and was as anxious as might be expected to abridge the 
period of mourning which had put him in possession of so many charms 
and amiable qualities, of which he had been only, as it were, the heir 
apparent, not the actual owner, until then. The gentle Blanche, every- 
thing that her affianced lord could desire, was not averse to gratify the 
wishes of her fond Henry. Lady Clavering came up from Tunbridge. 
Milliners and jewellers were set to work and engaged to prepare the 
delightful paraphernalia of Hymen. Lady Clavering was in such a good 
humoar, that Sir Francis even benefitted by it, and such a reconciliation 
was effected' between this pair, that Sir Francis came to London, sate at 
the head of his own table once more, and appeared tolerably flush of 
money at his billiard-rooms and gambling-houses again. One day, when 
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It^jor Pendennis and Arthur went to dine in Grosvenor 'f lacfe, tbfey 
found an old acquaintance established in the quality of Major Domo, atid' 
the gentleman in black, who, with perfect politeness and. gravity, offered' 
them their choice of sweet or dry champagne, was no other than Mf.' 
James Morgan. The Chevalier Strong was one of the party ; he v^as in 
high spirits and condition, and entertained the company with accounts' 
of his amusements abroad. 

" It was my Lady who invited me," said Strong to Arthur, undei^h!^' 
Toioe — '* that feUow Morgan looked as black as thunder when I came 
in. He is about no good here. I will go away first, and'^wait tot you 
and Major Pendennis at Hyde Park Gate." ' • 

Mr. Morgan helped Major Pendennis to his great coat when he wak 
quitting the house ; and muttered somethmg about having accepted ii 
temporary engagement with the Clavering family. 

** I have got a paper of your*s, Mr. Morgan," said the old gentleman. 

" Which you can show, if you please, to Sir Francis, sir, and perfectly 
welcome," said Mr. Morgan, with downcast eyes. " I 'm very much 
obliged to you, Mcgor Pendennis, and if I can pay you for all yotlr 
kindness I will." * 

Arthur overheard the sentence, and saw the look of hatred which 
accompanied it, suddenly cried out that he had forgotten his handker- 
chief, and ran upstairs to the drawing-room again. Foker was still thei*o ; 
still lingering about his syren. Pen gave the syren a look full of 
meaning, and we suppose that the syren understood meaning looks, fot 
when, after finding the veracious handkerchief of which he caraci' iA 
quest» he once more went out, the syren, with a laughing voice, &axA\ 
** Q» Arthur — Mr. Pendennis — I want you to tell dear Laura sbihi^- 
thing ! " and she came out to the door. '*"' 

" What is it? " she asked, shutting the door. ' '^ I 

. «*Have you told Harry? Do you know that villain' 'Mbr^^ 
knows all." ^ " ' 

" I knovir it," she said. ^- ^''^'• 

" Have you told Harry ? " ' ' ■ "' ^ 

** Ko, no," she said. " You won*t betray me ? " "''' 

" Morgan will," said Pen. 

*.* No, he won't," said Blanche. " I have promised hitii^n"^fw^dr^. 
Wait until aftqr our marriage — O, until after our marriagfe— 0,'hdilr 
wretched I am," said the girl, who had been all smiles, and grace; iM 
gaiety during the evening. ' ' 

Arthur said, " I beg and implore you to tell Harry. Tell hita n6w. It 
ipr no fault of yours. He will pardon you anything. Tell him to-night.'* 

" And give her this — II est Id — with my love, please ; and I beg 
your pardon for calling you back; and if she will be at Madame 
Cr;inoline*s at half-past three, and if Lady Rockminster can spate her, L 
should so like to drive with her in the park ; " and she went in", singing 
and kissing her little hand, as Morgan the velvet-footed came up the 
carpeted stair. . ->; 



Pen heard piancbe*£(« piano breaking out into l^iilliant music ^ be^ 
went down to join bis uncle ; and they walked away together. Artbut'. 
briefly told bim what be bad done. "What was to be donj8?**b'e' 
asjsad. 

. **.What is to be done, begad? *' said the old gentleman. ** What is to; 
he dpne but to leaye it alone ? Begad, let us be thankful," said the Old 
fellow, with a shudder, " that we are out of the business, and leave it to' 
tj^oee it concerns^' 

e**J hope to Heaven she 11 tell him," said Pen. 

, ** Begad, she 11 take her own course," said the old man. " Miss' 
Amory is a devlish wide awake girl, sir, and must play her own cards ; 
and I 'm doosid glad you are out of it — doosid glad, begad. Who 's 
thi? anjoking? O, it 's Mr. Strong again. He wants to put in his oar, 
I suppose. I tell you, don't meddle in the business, Arthur." 

Strong began once or twice, as if to converse upon the subject, but 
the Major would not bear a word. He remarked on the moonlight on 
Apsky House, the weather, the cab-stands — anything but that subject. 
He bowed stiffly to Strong, and clung to bis nephew's arm, as he 
turned down St. James's Street, and again cautioned Pen to leave the 
affair alone. " It had like to have cost you so much, sir, that you may 
take my advice," bo said. 

When Arthur came out of the hotel. Strong's cloak and cigar were 
visible a few doors off. The jolly Chevalier laughed as they met. " I 'm 
a,n, old soldier, too," be said. *• I wanted to talk to you, Pendennis. 
X b^VTr^ heard of all that has happened, and all the chops and changes 
tfi^t have tsiken place during my absence. I congratulate you on your 
njiarriagQ, and I congratulate you on your escape, too,— :you understand 
me. It was not my business to speak, but I know this, that a certain 
party is as arrant a little — well — well, never mind what. You acted 
ljke,^manf.^d a trump, and are well out of it." 

" I have no reason to complain," said Pen. " I went back to beg 
and entreat poor Blanche to tell Foker all : I hope, for her sake, 
she will ; but I fear not. There is but one policy. Strong, there is but 



one. 



"And lucky he that can stick to it,'* said the Chevalier. **.Tliat 
r^a^P^.; Morgan niieans mischief. He has been lurking about our 
pl^f^mV^i^ for tbe last tNvo mouths : he has found out that poor mad 
ideyil Anjiory's secret. He has been trying to discover where be was : 
he has been pumping Mr. Bolton, and making old Costigan drutik 
i^veral .times. He bribed tbe Inn porter to tell bim when we came 
back: and be has got into Clavering's service on the strength of his 
ipformation. He will get very good pay for it, mark my words, the 
ymain." ' \ 

^s " Wt^T® is Amoiy? " asked Pen. 

"At Boulogne, I believe. I left him tliere, and warned him not tb 
come .bajck^ , I bay© broken with bim, after a desperate quarrel,, siich 
as one might have expected with such a madman. And I'm glad ^b 
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think that he is in my debt now, and that I hare been the means of 
keeping him out of more harms than one." 

" He has lost all his winnings, I suppose," said Pen. _ 
" No : he is rather better than when he went away, or was a fortnigiit 
ago. He had extraordinary luck at Baden : broke the bank soTeral 
nights, and was the fable of the place. He USd himself there, with a 
fellow by the name of Bloundell, who gathered about him a society of 
all sorts of sharpers, male and female, Russians, Germans, French, 
English. Amory got so insolent, that I was obliged to thrash him one 
day within an inch of his life. I couldn't help myself; the fellow has 
plenty of pluck, and I had nothing for it but to hit out." 
And did he call you out? " said Pen. 

You think if I had shot him I should have done nobody any harm ? 
No, sir ; I Waited for his challenge, but it never came : and the next 
time I met him he begged my pardon, and said, ' Strong, I beg yonr 
pardon; you whopped me and you served me right.' I shook hands: 
but I couldn't live with him after that. I paid him what I owed Imn 
the night before," said Strong with a blush. *' I pawned everything to 
pay him, and then I went with my last ten florins, and had a shy at the 
roulette. If I had lost, I should have let him shoot me in the mormng. 
I was weary of my life. By Jove, sir, isn't it a shame that a man like 
me, who may have had a few bills out, but who never deserted a friend, 
or did an unfair action, shouldn't be able to turn his hand to anything to- 
get bread ? I made a good night, sir, at roulette, and I 've done mikt 
that, I 'm going into the wine business. My wife's relati(ms live at 
Cadiz. I intend to bring over Spanish wine and hams ; them 's a 
fortune to be made by it, sir, — ^a fortune — here 's my card. If you 
want any sherry or hams, recollect Ned Strong is your man." And the 
Chevalier pulled out a handsome card, stating that Strong and Com*- 
pany. Shepherd's Inn, were sole agents of the celebrated Diamon^^ 
Manzanilla of the Duke of Garbanzos, Grandee of Spain of the First 
Class; and of the famous Toboso hams, fed on acorns only in the 
country of Don Quixote. " Come and taste 'em, sir, — come and try 
*em at my chambers. You see, I 've an eye to business, and by Jove* 
this time I '11 succeed." 

Pen laughed as he took the card. " I don't know whether I shall 
be allowed to go to bachelors' parties," he said. " You know I 'm going; 

to " 

" But you must have sherry, sir. You must have sherry." 
" I will have it from you, depend on it," said the other. "And I 
think you are very well out of your other partnership. That worthy, 
Altamont and his daughter correspond, I hear," Pen added after a 
pause. 

" Yes ; she wrote him the longest rigmarole letters that I used to ^ 
read: the sly little devil; and be answered under cover to Mrs. 
Bonner. He was for carrying her off the first day or two, and no- 
thing would content him but having back his child. But she didn't 
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want to come, as you may fancy ; and he was not veiy eager about it" 
Here the Chevalier burst out in a laugh. " Why, sir, do you know 
what was the i^ause of our quarrel and boxing match? There was 
a certain widow at Baden, a Madame la Baronne de la Cruche-cassee, 
who was not much better than himself, and whom the scoundrel wanted 
to marry ; and would, but that I told her he was married already. I 
don't think that she was much better than he was. I saw her on the 
pier at Boulogne the day I came to England." 

And now we have brought up our narrative to the point, whither the 
announcement in the Chatteris Champion had already conducted us. 

It wanted but very, very few days before that blissful one when 
Foker should call Blanche his own ; the Clavering folks had all pressed 
to see the most splendid new carriage in the whole world, which was 
standing in the coach-house at the Clavering Arms; and shown, in 
grateful return for drink, commonly, by Mr. Foker s head coachman. 
Madame Fribsby was occupied in making some lovely dresses for the 
tenants' daughters, who were to figure as a sort of bride-maids' chorus 
at the breakfast and marriage ceremony. And immense festivities were 
to take place at the Park upon this delightful occasion. 

" Yes, Mr. Huxter, yes ; a happy tenantry, its country's pride, will 
assemble in the baronial hall, where the beards will wag all. The ox 
shall be slain, and the cup they '11 drain ; and the bells shall peal quite 
genteel ; and my father-in-law, with the tear of sensibility bedewing his 
eye, shall bless us at his baronial porch. That shall be the order of 
proceedings I think, Mr. Huxter ; and I hope we shall see you and your 
lovely bride by her husband's side ; and what will you please to drink, 
sir? Mrs. Lightfoot, madam, you will give to my excellent friend 
and body surgeon, Mr. Huxter, Mr. Samuel Huxter, M.R.C.S., every 
rei&eshment that your hostel affords, and place the festive amount to 
my account ; and Mr. Lightfoot, sir, what will you take ? though you 've 
hetd enough already, I think ; yes, ha." 

So spoke Harry Foker in the bar of the Clavering Arms. He had 
apartments at that hotel, and had gathered a circle of friends round him 
there. He treated all to drink who came. He was hail-fellow with 
every man. He was so happy 1 He danced round Madame Fribsby, 
Mrs. Lightfoot's great ally, as she sate pensive in the bar. He con- 
soled Mrs. Lightfoot, who had already begun to have causes of matri- 
monial disquiet ; for the truth must be told, that young Lightfoot, 
having now the full command of the cellar, had none over his own 
unbridled desires, and was tippling and tipsy from morning till night. 
And a piteous sight it was for his fond wife to behold the big youth 
reeling about the yard and coffee-room, or drinking with the farmers 
and tradesmen his own neat wines and carefully-selected stock of 
spirits. 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler came from the 
Park, and took a glass at the expense of the landlord of the Clavering 
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Anus. He watched paor Lightfootls tipaj yagarieg with ^¥|ige. sneers. 
Mrs. Lighlfoot felt always doubly uacoipfortaible whe^i^ her unhappj 
spooBe was under his comrade's eje. But a few mouths marled, and to 
think he had got to this. Madame Frihsby could feel for her. Mad^^e 
Fribsby could tell her stories of men eveiy bit as bad. She hud had 
her own woes too, and her sad experience of men. So it is that nobodj 
seems happy altogether ; and that there *s bitters, as Mr. Foker re- 
marked, in the cup of every man's life. And yet there did not seem to 
be any in his, the honest young fellow ! It was brimming over .with 
happiuess and good-humour. 

Mr. Morgan was constant in his attentions to Foker. "And yet I 
don*t like him somehow," said the candid young man to Mrs. X4igbtfopt. 
*' He always seems as if he was measuring me for my coffin somehow. 
Fa-in-law 's afraid of him ; pa-in-law *s, a-hem ! never mind« but ma-in* 
law 's a trump, Mrs. Lightfoot." 

" Indeed my Lady was ; " and Mrs. Lightfoot owned, with a sigb» 
tliat perhaps it had been better for her had she never left her mistress* 

" No, I do not like thee. Dr. Fell ; the reason why I cannot tell," 
continued Mr. Foker ; *' and he wants to be taken as my head man. 
Blanche wants me to take him. Why does Miss Amory like him so ? " 

" Did Miss Blanche like him so ? " The notion seemed to disturb 
Mrs. Lightfoot very much; and there came to this worthy landlady 
another cause for disturbance. A letter, bearing the Boulogne po$ft^ 
mark, was brought to her one morning, and she and her husband vrera 
quarrelling over it as Foker passed down the stairs by the bar, on his 
way to the Park. His custom was to breakfast there, imd bask awhile 
in the presence of Armida ; then, as the company of Clavering tii^d.h^fi 
exceedingly, and he did not care for sporting, he would return fc^ an 
hour or two to billiards and the society of the Clavering Arms ; Ihe^ 
it would be time to ride with Miss Amory, and» after diqix^g wit^ her, 
he left her and returned modestly to his inn. ; . .(Hi:.,c^-: 

Lightfoot and his wife were quarrelling over the letter. What.w|i^i.Jt§fl,t 
letter from abroad ? Why was she always having letlATS {i9f»- 9^fo»d ? 
Who wrote 'em ? — ^he would know. He didn'^ believe it w^^Jier 
brother. It was no business of his ? It was a busin,ess of his ;. ^C|« 
with a curse, he seized hold of his wife, and dashed at h^r.pQQk^.fo^ 
the letter. • . • i 

The poor woman gave a scream ; and said, " Well, take ift." .Jpstas 
her husband seized on the letter, and Mr. Foker entered at the ,49<^ 
she gave another scream at. seeing him, and once more tried to-sei^e the 
paper. Lightfoot opened it, shaking her away, and an enclosure dropped 
down on the brealdast table. < 

'^Hands oif, man alive ! " cried little Harry, springing in. " Pop't lay 
hands (m a woman, sir. Tlie man that lays his hand upon a woi^o^ 
save in the way of kindness, is a — hallo ! it % a letter for Mis9 Ani^ry. 
What 's this, Mrs. Lightfoot ? " , '; ,. 

Mrs. Light£oot b0gan, in.pjitepus tones of reproach to hpj^.bi^^igidiMr^ 



" Yota: ttntxiMyf to treit ii woflifitn bo who took you off the street. O 
y dd coward, to lay your hand upon your wife ! Why did I marry you ? 
Why did I l^ave my Lady for you? Why did I spend eight hundred 
pound in fitting up this house that you might drink and guzzle ? " 

** She gets letters, and she won't tell me who writes letters," said 
Mr. Lightfboty with a muzzy voice; " it 's a family af&ir, sir. Will you 
t£^e anything, sir?" 

"I will take this letter to Miss Amory, as I am going to the Park," 
said Foker, turning veiy pale ; and taking it up from the tahle, which 
was arranged for the poor landlady's hreakfast, he went away. 

^* He 's comin' — dammy, who 's a comin' ? Who 's J. A., Mrs. Light- 
foot — curse me, who 's J. A.," cried the hushand. 

Mrs. Lightfoot cried out, " Be quiet, you tipsy brute, do," — and 
running to her bonnet and shawl, threw them on, saw Mr. Foker walking 
down the street, took the by-lane which skirts it, and ran as quickly as- 
she could to the lodge-gate, Clavering Park. Foker saw a running 
figure before him, but it was lost when he got to the lodge-gate. He 
stopped and asked, " Who was that who had just come in ? Mrs. Bonner 
was it?" He reeled almost in his walk: the trees swam before him. 
He rested once or tmce against the trunks of the naked limes. 

Lady Clavering was in the breakfast-room with her sod, and her 
husband yawning over his paper. ** Good morning, Harry," said the 
Begum. " Here 's letters, lots of letters ; Lady Rockminster will be 
here on Tuesday instead of Monday, and Aithur and the Major come 
to-day; and Laura is to go to Dr. Portman's, and come to church from 
there: and — what's the matter, my deai-? What makes you so pale, 
Harry?" 

■ ** Where is Blanche ? " asked Harry, in a sickening voic^ — " not down 
yet ? " 

** Blanche is alwaj's the last," said the boy, eating muffins ; " she *s a 
regular dawdle, she is. • When you 're not here, she lays in bed till 
hittch time." 

"^'B6 qtfi^t, Fraiik," said the mother. 
' "Bfen'che came down presently, looking pale, and with rather an eager 
look toirards Foker ; then she advanced and kissed her mother, and bad 
ti face beaming with her very best smiles on when she greeted Harry. 

" How do you do, sir?" she said, and put out both her hands. 

'•I'm ill," answered Harry. "I — IVe brought a letter for you, 
Blanche." 

" A letter, and from whom is it, pray? Voyons" she said. 

".I don^ know — I should like to know," said Foker. 

" How Cim I tell until I see it ? " asked Blanche. 

" Has Mrs. Bonner not told you? " he said, with a shaking v^ice ; — 
" there 's some secret. You give her the letter, Lady Clavering." 

Lady Clavering, wondering, took the letter from poor Foker's shaldng 
hand, and looked at the superscription. As she looked at it,'8lie'tob 
be^ to shnkb in ehrety limb, and with a scared lace shis dropped '4he 
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letter, and rnnniiig up to Frank, eliitcbed' the boy to her, and bnrsb out 
with a sob — " Take that away — it 's impossible, it *6 impossible." 

** What is the matter ? " cried Blanche, with rather a ghastly smile ; 
** the letter is only from — from a poor pensioner and relative of ours." 

•• It 's not true, it *s not true," screamed Lady Olavering. " No, my 
Frank — ^is it, Olavering? " 

Blanche had taken up the letter, and was moving vnik it towards tb^ 
fire, but Foker ran to her and clutched her arm — " I must see that 
letter," he said ; " give it me. You sha'n't bum it/' 

" You — you shall not treat Miss Amory so in my house," cried tii^ 
Baronet; " give back the letter, by Jove I " 

'* Bead it — and look at her," Blanche cried, pointing to her mother*; 
*' it»-it was for her I kept the secret ! Bead it, cruel man ! " 

And Foker opened, and read the letter : — 

** I HAVE not wrote, my darling Bessy, this three weeks ; but 
this is to give her b. father's blessing j and I shall come down pretty soon 
as quick as my note, and intend to see the ceremony , and my son-in-law. 
I shall put up at Bonner's. I have had a pleasant autumn, and am. 
staying here at an hotel where there is good company, and which is kep' 
in good style, I don't know whether I quite approve of your throwing^ 
over Mr. P. for Mr. F., and don't think Foker's siich a pretty name, and 
from your account of him he seems a muff, and not a beatOy. But ho 
has got the rowdy, which is the thing. So no more, my dear little 
Betsy, till we meet, from your affectionate father, 

" J. Amory Altamont." 

" Bead it, Lady Clavering ; it is too late to keep it from you ncrw/' 
said poor Foker ; and the distracted woman, having cast her eyeeover 
it, again broke out into hysterical screams, and convulsively gras]^d 
her son. 

•* They have made an outcast of you, my boy," she said. ** ThejR Ve 
dishonoured your old mother ; but I 'm innocent, Frank ; heiare Gted, 
I 'm innocent. I didn't know this^ Mr. Foker; indeed, indeed, I didtf%." 

'M 'm sure you didn't," said Foker, going up and kissing her hcmif. 

" Grenerous, generous Harry," cried out Blanche, in an ecstasy. Bot 
he withdrew his hand, which was upon her side, and turned from her 
with a quivering lip. " That 's different," he says. 

** It was for her sake — ^for her sake, Hany." Again Miss Amory is 
in an attitude. 

" There was something to be done for mine," said Foker. •* I would 
have taken you, whatever you were. Everything 's talked about in 
London. I knew that your father had come to — ^to grief. You don't 
think it was — ^it was for your connexion I married you ? D* — it all ! 
I 've loved you with all my heart and soul for two years, and you Ve 
been playing with me, and cheating me," broke out the yomig man, 
with a cry. *• Oh, Blanche^ Blanche, it 's a hard thing, a hard thing-l " 
and he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed behind them. 



* ' Bkncfaa thought^ '' Why didn't I tell bim that night vih^n Arthur 

vramed me ? " 

•7 " Don't refuse her, Harrj," cried out Lady Clavering. " Take her, 

■•: take everything I have. It *8 all hers, you know, at my death. This 

. boy 's disinherited." — (Master Frank, who had been looking as scared at 

the strange scene, here burst into a loud cry.) — *' Take every shilling. 

;• Give me just enough to live, and to go and hide my head with this 

■y child, and to fly from both. Oh, they Ve both been bad, bad men. 

Perhaps he 's here now. Don't let me see him. Clavering, you coward, 

defend me from him." 

Clavering started up at this proposal. '' You ain't serious, Jemima? 
You don't mean that ? " he said. ** You won't throw me and Frank 

over ? I didn't know it, so help me . Foker, I 'd no more idea of 

it than the dead — ^until the fellow came and found me out, the d — d 
escaped convict scoundrel." 

** The what ? " said Foker. Blanche gave a scream. 

*' Yes," screamed out the Baronet in his turn, *'ye8, a d — d runaway 
convict — a fellow that forged his father-in-law's name — a d — d attorney, 
md killed a fellow in Botany-Bay, hang him — and ran into the Bush^ 
ouEBe him ; I wish he 'd died there. And he came to me, a good six 
years ago, and robbed me ; and I 've been ruining myself to keep him, 
the infernal scoundrel ! And Pendennis knows it, and Strong knows it, 
aiud that d — d Morgan knows it, and she knows it, ever so long ; and I 
never would tell it, never : and I kept it from my wife." 

*' And you saw him, and you didn't kill him, Clavering, you coward ? " 
said the wife of Amory. *' Come away, Frank; your father 's a coward. 
I am dishonoured, but I 'm your old mother, and you'll — ^you 11 love 
me> won't you ? " 

Blanche, ^jAoree, went up to her mother ; but Lady Clavering shrank 
from her with a sort of terror. '* Don't touch me," she said ; '' you 've 
no heart ; you jaever had. I see all now. I see why that coward was 
g9iing to give up his place in parliament to Arthur ; yes, that coward ! 
and why you threatened that you would make me give you half Frank's 
forlune. And when Arthur ofiered to marry you without a shilling, 
because he wouldn't rob my boy, you left him, and you took poor Harry. 
Save nothing to do with her, Harry. You 're good, you are. Don't 
marry that — that convict's daughter. Come away, Frank, my darling ; 
come to your poor old mother. We '11 hide ourselves ; but we 're 
honest, yes, we are honest." 

All this while a stninge feeling of exultation had taken possession of 
Blanche's mind. That month with poor Harry had been a weary month 
to her. All his fortune and splendour scarcely sufficed to make the 
idea of himself supportable. She was wearied of his simple ways, and 
sick of coaxing and cajoling him. 

" Stay, mama ; stay, madam ! " she craed out with a gestove, which 
was alwi^ appropriate, though rather theatrical ; "I have cu> heart ? 
have I ? I ke^ the secret of my mother's shame. I give up my ri^ts 
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to 1117 haH^bixythar and m;^ bflstard Inrother-^jesviny iiigbtsvAlid my 
fortune. I don't betray my faUter» and for- this IhanwiK)' hearti^ I *11 
have my figfais now, and the laws of my countfy shtdl gire tfaem to me 
I append to my country's laws — yes, my country's la^'S I 'The petsecuted 
one returns this day. I desire to go to my father." And the little 
lady swept round her hand, and thought that she was a hetroine. 

'* You will, will you ? " cried out Glaring, with one of hid usual 
oaths. ''I'm a magistrate, and dammy, I'll commit him. - Hiere 's 
a chaise coming; peihaps it*s him. Let him come.'' - < ' 

A chaise was indeed coming up the avenue ; and the two "wonaen 
shrieked each their loudest, expecting at that moment to see Altajnont 
arrive. 

The door opened, and Mr. Morgan announced Major PenJennis and 
Mr. Pendennis, who entered, and found all parties engaged in this ifierce 
quarrel. A large screen fenced the breakfast-room from the hall ; and 
it is probable that, according to his custom, Mr. Morgan had taken 
advantage of the screen to make himself acquainted with all that 
occurred. 

It had been arranged on the previous day that the young peofJe 
should ride ; and at the appointed hour in the afternoon, Mr. Fofcer's 
horses arrived from the Clavering Arms. But Miss Blanche did .not 
accompany him on this occasion. Pen came out and shdok hands with Mm 
on the door-steps ; and Harry Foker rode away, followed by his groom 
in mourning. The whole transactions which have- occupied the 'UUist 
active part of our history were debated by the parties ccMXC^ned. dming 
those two or three hours. Many counsels had been given, stories told, 
and compromises suggested ; and at the end, Harry Foker rodojaway, 
with a sad '* God bless you ! " from Pen. There was a dreaty dumer 
at Clavering Park, at which the lately installed butler did not-ratt^nd ; 
and the ladies were both absent. After dinner. Pes said,. '* Lwill wftlk 
down to Clavering and see if he is come." And he walked tbtronghthe 
dark avenue, across the bridge and road by his own cottage,r**^difir ooace 
quiet and familiar fields of which were flaming with the kikis'aiid ^rges 
of the artificers employed on the new railroad works; andso hei^nt^ed 
the town, cind made for the Clavering Arms. !.' i* .>; 

* • 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering Park. • fie was 
exceedingly pale and agitated. " Is Lady Clavering up yet ? " -he nskpd. 
YeSi she was in her own sitting-room. He went up to her, ABd^ there 
found the poor lady in a piteous state of tears and agitatioB. 

'' It is I,— Arthur," he said, looking in ; and entering, he iaokher 
hand very afifectionately and kissed it. " You were always t&e ktndest 
of friends to me, dear Lady Clavering," he said. "I love ^you/ very 
much. I have got some news for you." 

'^ Don't call me by that name," she said, pressing bis hand. .- ^' You 
wei?© always a good boy, Arthur; and it's kind of you to epmtvlneir; — 
very kind. You sometimes look very like your ma, mydear*.''. t. ri 



'^ Dear goocl Lady -Ola^eriaig," < AirtJiur jef^eatedy wkh particular 
ettiphamy *' something yerj strange baET happened." 

*'Ha8 aD3rthing happened to him?*' gasped Lady ClaTering. *' 0, 
it 's horrid to ihvak I should be* glad of it-^horridi " 

'* Me isvrell. He has been and is gone* my dear lady.. Don't alarm 
yourselfj^^he is g^e, and you are Lady Glavering still." 

''* Is it troie ? i^iiat he sometimes said to me," she screamed oat, — 
** thht he——" 

" He Tvas married before he married you," said Pen. " He has con- 
' fiessed it to-night. He will never come back." There came another 
shriek from Lady Glavering, as she flung her arms round Fen, and 
kissed him, and burst into tears on his shoulder. 

What Pen had to tell, through a multiplicity of sobs and inter- 
ittptions, must be compressed briefly, for behold our prescribed limit is 
reached, and our tale is coming to its end. With the Branch Coach 
from the railroad, which had succeeded the old Alacrity and Perseve- 
rance, Amory arrived, and was set down at the Glavering Arms. He 
ordered his dinner at the place under his assumed name of Altamont ; 
and, being of a jovial turn, he welcomed the landlord, who was nothing 
loth to a share of his wine. Having extracted from Mr. Lightfoot all the 
news regarding the family at the Park, and found, from examining his 
host; timt Mrs. Lightfoot^ as she said, had kept his counsel, he called 
for more wine of Mr. Lightfoot, and at the end of this symposiam, both, 
being greatly excited, went into Mrs. Lightfoot s bar. 

She was there taking tea with her friend, Madame Fribsby ; and 
Lightfoot was by this time in such a happy state as not to be surprised 
at -anything' which might occui% so that, when Altamont shook hands 
mih Mrs. Lightfoot as an old acquaintance, the recognition did* not 
^appaar to him to be in the least strange, but only a reasonable cause 
iifor further drinking. ■ The gentlemen partook then of bi'andy-and->\'ater, 
t^hioh' they offered to the ladies, not heeding the terrifled looks of one 
lorthei other. 

.' Whilst they wtere so engaged, at about six o'clock in the evening, 
Mn Morgan,. Sir Frsnois Glavering's new man, came in, and was requested 
to drink. He selected his favouiite beverage, and the parties engaged 
in general conversation. 

After awhile Mr. Lightfoot began to doze. Mr. Morgan had re- 
' peatedly given hints to Mrs. Fribsby to quit the premises; but that 
lady; strangely fascinated, and terrified it would seem, or persuaded "by 
Mrs« Lightfoot not to go, kept her place: Her persistence occasioned 
much annoyance to Mr. Morgan, who vented his- displeasure in such 
language as ^ve pain to Mrs. Lightfoot, and caused Mr. Altamont to 
say^ that he was a rum customer, and not polite to the' sex. 

The altercation between the two gentlemen became very painful to 
thd wotOffD, espeeially to Mrs. Lightfoot, who did every thing to soothe 
Mr. Mofgan;; and, under pi'eteBce' of giving a pipe^light to thestraager, 
she handed' him a> paper on which she had privily written tise words, 
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** He.kiiows joiu Go." Thera may . bare been somfilhiQg suspicious in 
her, m/umer of handiiigi or in her jguest^s of reading the paper ; for 
inrhen he got up a short time afterwards, and said he would go to bed, 
Morgan rose too, with a laugh, and said it was too earlj to go to bed. 

The stronger then said he would go to his bedroom. Morgan said 
he would show him the way. 

At this the guest said, " Come t^. I Ve got a biace of pistols up 
there to blow out the brains of any traitor or skulking spy," and glared 
so fiercely upon Morgan, that the latter, seizing hold of JLightfoot by 
the collar, and wakiug him, said, ''John Amory, I arrest you in the 
Queen's name. Stand by me, Lightfoot. This capture is worth a 
thousand pounds." 

He put forward Ins hand as if to seize his prisoner, but the other, 
doubling bis fist, gave Moigan with his left hand so fierce a blow on the 
chest, that it knocked him back behind Mr. Lightfoot That gentleman, 
who was athletic and courageous, said he would knock his guest^s head 
off, and prepared to do so, as the stranger, tearing off his coat, and 
cursing both of his opponents^ roared to them to come on. 

But with a piercing scream Mrs. Lightfoot flung herself before her 
husband, wiiilst with another and louder shriek Madame Fribsby ran 
to the stranger, and calling out " Armstrong, Johnny Armstrong ! " 
seized hold of his naked arm, on which a blue tattooing of a heart and 
M. F. were visible. 

The ejaculation of Madame Fribsby seemed to astound and sober 
the stranger. He looked down upon iier, and cried out, '' It 's Polly, 
by Jove." 

Mrs. Fribsby continued to exclaim, '' This is not Amory. This 
is Johnny Armstrong, my wicked — wicked husband, married to me in 
St. Martin's Church, mate on board an Indiaman, and he left me two 
months after, the wicked wretch. This is John Armstrottg*--jbere 's the 
mark on his arm which he made for me." 

The stranger said, " I am John Armstrong, sure enough, Polly. 
I 'm John Armstrong, Amory, Altamont, — and let 'em all oame on, and 
try what they can do against a British sailor. Hurray, who 's for it ! " 

Morgan still called out, " Arrest him ! " But Mrs. Lightfoot said, 
*' Arrest him ! arrest you, you mean spy ! What ! stop tiie marriage 
and ruin my lady, and take away the Clavering Arms from us ? " 

** Did he say he 'd take away the Clavering Arms from us ? " asked 
Mr. Lightfoot, turning round, " Hang him, I '11 throttle him." 

'* Keep him, darling, till the coach passes to the up train. It 11 be 
here now directly." 

'* I) — Mm, I '11 choke him if he stirs," said Lightfoot. And so they 
kept Morgan until the coach came, and Mr. Amory or Armstrong went 
away back to London. 

. Morgan had followed him : bnt of this event Arthur Pendennis did 
not inform Lady Clavering, and left her inv(^dng bleasings upon him at 
her son's door, going to kiss him as he was asleep. It had been a 
busy day. 
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We have to chronicle the erents of bat one day more, and that was 
a day T?hen Mr. Arthur, attured in a new hat, a new blue frock-coat 
and blue handkerchief, in a new fancy waistcoat, new boots, and new 
shirt-studs (presented by the Right Honourable the Countess Dowager 
of Bockminster), made his appearance at a solitary breakfast-table, in 
Clavering Park, where lie could scarce eat a single morsel of food. 
Two letters were laid by his worship's plate; and he chose to open 
the first, which was in a round clerk-like hand, in preference to the 
second more familiar superscription. 

Note 1 ran as follows : — 

" Garbanzos Wine Cohpant, Shbpherd^s Inn. — Monday. 

*' My dear Pendennis — In congratulating you heartily upon the event 
which is to make you happy for life, I send my very kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs. Pendennis, whom I hope to know even longer than I 
have already known her. And when I call her attention to the fact, 
that one of the most necessary articles to her husband's comfort is pure 
sherry y I know I shall have her for a customer for your worship's 
sake. 

•• But I have to speak to you of other than my own concerns. Yester- 
day-afternoon, a certain J. A. arrived at my chambers from Clavering, 
which he had left under circumstances of which you are doubtless now 
a\mre. In spite of our difference, I could not but give him food and 
shelter (and he partook freely both of the Garbanzos Amontillado and the 
Toboso ham), and he told me what had happened to him, and many 
other surprising adventures. The mscal mai'ried at sixteen, and has 
repeatedly since performed that ceremony — ^in Sidney, in New Zealand, 
in South America, in Newcastle, he says, first, before he knew our poor 
friend the milliner. He is a perfect Don Juan. 

" And it seemed as if the commendatore had at last overtaken him, 
for, as we were at our meal, there came three heavy knocks at my outer 
door, which made our friend start. I have sustained a siege or two here, 
and went to ray usual place to reconnoitre. Thank my stars I have not 
a bill out in the world, and besides, those gentry do not come in that 
way. I found that it was your uncle's late valet, Morgan, and a 
policeman (I think a sham policeman), and they said they had a wan'ant 
to take the person of John Armstrong, alias Amory, alias Altamont, 
a run-away convict, and threatened to break in the oak. 

" Now, sir, in my own days of captivity I had discovered a little 
passage along the gutter into Bows and Costigan's window, and I sent 
Jack Alias along this covered way, not without terror of his life, for it 
had grown very cranky ; and then, after a parley, let in Mens. Morgan 
and friend. 

** The rascal had been instmcted about that covered way, for he made 
for the room instantly, telling the policeman to go down stairs and keep 
the gate ; and he charged up my little staircase as if he had known the 
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premises. As he was goiug out of the wmdow we heard a voice that 
TOtt know, from Bows's garret, saying, • Who are ye, aod hwhat ihe 
divrle are ye at? You'd betther leave the gutther; bedad there's a 
man killed himself already.' 

*' And as Morgan, crossing over and looking into the darkness, was 
trying to see whether this awful news was true, he took a broomstick, 
and with a vigoroos dash broke down the pipe of communication — and 
told me this morning, with great glee, that he was reminded of that * aisy 
sthratagem by remembering his dorling Emilie, when she acted the pawrt 
of Cora in the Plee — and by the bridge in Pezawro, bedad.' I wish 
that scoundrel Morgan had been on the bridge when the General tried 
his ' sthratagem.' 

" If I hear more of Jack Alias I will tell you. He has got plenty of 
money still, and I wanted him to send some to our poor friend the 
milliner ; but the scoundrel laughed and said, he had no more than 
he wanted, but offered to give anybody a lock of his hair. Farewell 
— be happy ! and believe me always truly yours, 

" E. Strong." 

** And now for the other letter," said Pen. " Dear old fellow ! " and 
he kissed the seal before lie broke it. 

^ Wasaingtok, Tuesday. 

" I MUST not let the day pass over without saying a God bless 
you, to both of you. May Heaven make you happy, dear Arthur, and 
dear Laura. I think. Pen, that you have the best wife in the world ; 
and pray that, as such, you will cherish her and tend her. The chambers 
will be lonely without you, dear Pen ; but if I am tired, I shall have a 
new home to go to in the house of my brother and sister. I am prac- 
tising in the nursery here, in order to prepare for the part of Uncle 
George. Farewell ! make your wedding tour, and come back to your 
affectionate 

" G. W." 

Pendennis and his wife read this letter together after Doctor 
Portman's breakfast was over, and the guests were gone ; and when the 
carriage was waiting amidst the crowd at the Doctor s outer gate. But 
the wicket led into the churchyard of St. Mary's, where the bells were 
pealing with all their might, and it was here, over Helen's green grass, 
that Arthur showed his wife George's letter. For which of those two 
— for grief was it or for happiness, that Laura's tears abundantly fell 
on the paper ? And once more, in the presence of the sacred dust, she 
kissed and blessed her Arthur. 

There was only one marriage on that day at Clavering Church ; for 
in spite of Blanche's sacrifices for her dearest mother, honest Harry 
Foker could not pardon the woman who had deceived her husband, and 
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justljT avgued tbat uke vrould deceive him agaiu. H^ vrent to the 
Fjuiamida aad Syria, and there left his malady behind hiin, and returned 
with a fiua beard, an da supply of tarbooshes and Nargillies, witk which 
he regales aU his friends. He lives splendidly, and through Pen's 
niediation, get? his wine from the celebrated vintages of the Dulte of 
Garbanzos. 

As for poor Cos, his fate has been mentioned in an early part of this 
story. No very glorious end could be expected to such a career. 
Morgan is one of the most respectable men in the parish of St. 
James's, and in the present political movement has pronounced himself 
like a man and a Briton. And Bows, — on the demise of Mr. Piper, 
who played the organ at Clavering, little Mrs. Sam Huxter, who has 
the entire command of Doctor Portman, brought Bows down from 
London to contest the organ chair loft, and her candidate carried the 
chair. When Sir Francis Clavering quitted this worthless life, the 
same little indefatigable canvasser took the borough by storm, and it 
is now represented by Arthur Pendeunis, Esq. Blanche Amory, it is 
well known, married at Paris, and the saloons of Madame la Comtesse 
de Montmorenci de Valentinois were amongst the most suivis of that 
capital. The duel between the Count and the young and fiery Repre- 
sentative of the Mountain, Alcide de Mirobo, arose solely from the 
latter questioning at the Club the titles borne by the former nobleman. 
Madame de Montmorenci de Valentinois travelled after the adventure : 
and Bungay bought her poems, and published them, with the Countess's 
coronet emblazoned on the Countess's work. 

Major Pendennis became very serious in his last days, and was never 
so happy as when Laura was reading to him with her sweet voice, or 
listening to his stories. For this sweet lady is the friend of the young 
and the old : and her life is always passed in making other lives 
happy. 

*' And what sort of a husband would this Pendennis be ? " many a 
reader will ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage and the 
fortune of Laura. The querist, if they meet her, are referred to that 
lady herself, who, seeing his faults and wayward moods — seeing and 
owning that there are men better than he — loves hiln always with the 
most constant affection. His children or their mother have never heard 
a harsh word from him ; and when his fits of moodiness and solitude 
are over, welcome him back with a never-failing regard and confidence. 
His friend is his friend still, — entirely heart-whole. That malady is 
never fatal to a sound organ. And George goes through his part of 
Godpapa perfectly, and lives alone. If Mr. Pen's works have procured 
him more reputation than has been acquired by his abler friend, whom 
no one knows, George lives contented without the fame. If the best; 
men do not draw the great prizes in life, we know it has been so settled 
by the Ordainer of the lottery. We own, and see daily, how the false 
,and worthless live and prosper, while the good are called away, and the 
dear and young perish untimely, — we perceive in every man's life the 
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maimed happiness, the frequent fidling, the bootless endeavoor, iLe 
straggle of lUght and Wrong, in which the strong often succumb and the 
swift fail : we see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as, in the 
most loftj and splendid fortunes, flaws of vice and meanness, and stains 
of evil ; and, knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a band 
of charity to Arthur Pendennis, with all his faults and shortcomings, 
who does not claim to be a hero, but only a man and a brother. 



THE EXD. 
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